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New Forces 


in the New 


Congress 


THE SWEEPING REPUBLICAN VICTORY OF LAST NOVEMBER HAS BROUGHT ABOUT 
AN UNPRECEDENTED NUMBER OF CHANGES IN THE PERSONNEL OF OUR 
NATIONAL LEGISLATURE—THE LEADERS OF THE SENATE AND 


By Judson 


NE of the most striking and most 
() immediate results of a national elec- 

tion that brings a change in party 
control is a sweeping change in the per- 
sonnel of the front pages of our newspa- 
pers. The names that have headed the 
news columns so long that everybody is 
thoroughly familiar with them are sudden- 
ly relegated to the inside pages, and in 
their places we find the rising luminaries 
of the new epoch. The Cabinet that is to 
be instantly becomes of vastly greater con- 
cern than the Cabinet that is. The home 
town of the President-elect becomes the 
temporary capital of the. nation, while 
Washington subsides into the modest rdéle 
of municipal host to a prospective inaugu- 
1 
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ral festival—and will even be deprived of 
that, it appears, in this year of enforced 
economy. 

The present reorganization of national 
leadership will concern chiefly the admin- 
istrative department of the government, 
because for the last two years both the 
Senate and House have been Republican. 
Despite the almost revolutionary propor- 
tions of the Republican victory last No- 
vember, therefore, it will bring compara- 
tively few changes in the leadership of the 
great committees that dominate legislation. 
On the other hand, the men in control of 
our Congressional machinery will find their 
work vastly more effective than heretofore, 
because the legislative and executive de- 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS, WHO ON MARCH 4 BECOMES VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND PRESIDING OFFICER OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
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partments of the government will be in po- 
litical harmony. 

During the last two years the illness of 
President Wilson and the political diver- 
gence between the legislative and executive 
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problems of after-war reconstruction, har- 
monious cooperation was wholly impossible. 
To say this is not to suggest criticism of 
any individual or of any department of the 
government, but merely to state a fact 


























FRANCIS E. 


WARREN, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM WYOMING, CHAIRMAN OF THE 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
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branches have united to place our govern- 
ment in an unfortunate position of discord 
and inefficiency. At a time when there 
was the greatest need for unity of purpose 
ind effort in dealing with the tremendous 


recognized by everybody. Indeed, under 
certain political conditions, such a situa- 
tion is practically an inevitable result of 
the governmental system to which our Con- 
stitution binds us. 
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The political overturn which began in 
1918 swept the Republicans into control 


of both House and Senate. Their success 
in gaining a majority in the Senate two 
years ago, though it was by the barest pos- 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE 
RELATIONS, AND DEAN OF THE 
CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
Harris & Ewing, Washington 
sible majority, astonished even their own 
political managers. 

Here is a field for endless speculation 
about the far-reaching consequences of 
seemingly minor political incidents. If the 
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WILLIAM B. MCKINLEY, ELECTED TO THE JOHN W. HARRELD, ELECTED TO THE UNITED 
UNITED STATES SENATE FROM ILLINOIS STATES SENATE FROM OKLAHOMA 
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HADDEUS H. CARAWAY, ELECTED TO THE FRANK B. WILLIS, ELECTED TO THE UNITED 
UNITED STATES SENATE FROM ARKANSAS . STATES SENATE FROM OHIO 
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Republicans had not made unexpectedly 
large gains in the Senate in 1918, it is quite 
possible that the treaty of Versailles would 
have been ratified, with effects on Ameri- 


BOIES PENROSE, 
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can political history—and, indeed, on the 
whole course of the world’s affairs—that it 
is too early even to conjecture. But the 


election of 1918 was accepted as a rejec- 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, WHO RETURNS TO HIS DESK AFTER A YEAR'S 


ABSENCE ON ACCOUNT 
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PORTER J 


McCCUMBER, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NORTH DAKOTA, ONE OF THE 


VETERANS OF THE SENATE, WITH TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF SERVICE, AND A 


LEADING MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE ON 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
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tion of the Wilson administration. In 
countries where democracy has taken the 

rm of government based on parliamen- 
tary responsibility, and the tenure of the 
executive depends upon the support of the 
national legislature, that election would 
have forced the immediate retirement of 
the Wilson régime. 

It is now measurably obvious that 1918 

is merely a foreshadowing, or rather a 


beginning, of the political revolution of 
1920, which has restored the Republicans 
to the control of every department of the 
government with majorities beyond prece- 


dent. They carried every Northern and 
Western State, all the border States except 
Kentucky, and lopped off Tennessee and 
Oklahoma from the “solid South.” The 
“Congressional Directory ” issued in De- 
cember gives the following figures for the 
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KNUTE NELSON UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA, ANOTHER VETERAN OF THE SENATE, 
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political classification of the new House of 
Representatives: 

Republicans 

Democrats 


Total ihciaheaiaeibabienianietialiedisiaiatd 435 
Turning to the Senate, which had been 
almost evenly balanced with forty-nine Re- 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


gion 


publicans and forty-seven Democrats, the 
Republican gains were so great as to sur- 
pass even the most optimistic anticipations 
of party managers, and leave that body 
with only thirty-seven Democrats against 
fifty-nine Republicans. 

Before this article appears in print, most 
of Mr. Harding’s selections for his Cabinet, 
perhaps all of them, will have been an- 
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nounced; but at 
the time of writing 
none of them has 
been given to the 
public. |§ However, 
the current discus- 
sion of Cabinet 
probabilities has 
brought into the 
public thought the 
names of a large 
group of national 
figures from among 
whom the _ choice 
presumably will be 
made, and whose 
political quality is 
such that a reason- 
ably accurate judg- 
ment of Mr. Har- 
ding’s purposes and 
intentions may be 
formed. 
Throughout his 
campaign, and since 
his election, he has 
made it plain that 
he intends to be 
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THOMAS E. WATSON, ELECTED TO THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE FROM GEORGIA 
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President in behalf 
of all the elements 
of his party, and, 
further, in behalf of 
the entire country, 
regardless of par- 
ties. Among those 
whom he has invit- 
ed to Marion, to 
confer with him on 
matters of interna- 
tional policy, are 
such leading Demo- 
crats as James W. 
Gerard, former am- 
bassador to Ger- 
many; William G. 
Sharp, who repre- 
sented this country 
at Paris during 
most of the war pe- 
riod; William J. 
Bryan; Senator 
Shields, of Tennes- 
see, and Senator 


Reed, of Missouri. 
A long list of Re- 
publicans of every 



































RALPH H. CAMERON, ELECTED TO THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE FROM ARIZONA 
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DR. EDWIN F. LADD, ELECTED TO THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE FROM 


NORTH DAKOTA 
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SAMUEL M.° SHORTRIDGE, ELECTED TO THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE FROM CALIFORNIA 


From a photograph by Thompson, New York 


shade of party thought have likewise been 
consulted. It has been made very apparent 
that Mr. Harding is minded to take the 
country just as fully into his confidence as 


it is possible for a President to do. This 
suggests the probability that the White 
House will again become the center of po- 
litical and official gravity in Washington, 
much as it was in the days of Roosevelt 
and McKinley—a fact which in itself will 
mark a very fundamental change. 


A HOST OF NEW CONGRESSMEN 


In the new House of Representatives, 
according to the ‘“ Congressional Direc- 
tory,” there will be one hundred and twelve 
members—more than one-fourth of the en- 
tire membership—who have never served 
in that body before. Nobody now in pub- 
lic life can recall a time when so great a 
change in personnel was wrought by a sin- 
gle election. Needless to say, most of the 
new members are Republicans, who suc- 
ceed Democrats. In 1912 a Democratic 
nomination for Congress proved to be al- 
most equivalent to a certificate of election. 
In 1920 much the same rule applied, save 


OVINGTON E. WELLER, ELECTED TO THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE FROM MARYLAND 


Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing, Washington 
that the winning advantage was with the 
Republicans. 

So Washington is by way of being full 
of new Congressmen, all dressed up and 
with no place in particular to go, so far as 
concerns assignments to the big and im- 
portant committees. For as concerns these 
committees, which are manned by the vet- 
eran and experienced members, there will 
be almost no changes on the Republican 
side. Doubtless, however, a good many of 
the new members will be taken care of by 
increasing the number of Republicans and 
reducing the number of Democrats on com- 
mittees. This will be necessary in order 
to get the work properly distributed. 

In the retiring House there are two hun- 
dred and thirty-eight Republicans and one 
hundred and ninety Democrats. On the 
outgoing Committee on Appropriations 
there are thirteen Republicans and eight 
Democrats. On the outgoing Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee are thirteen Republicans 
to nine Democrats. On other important 
committees the proportion is quite or very 
nearly the same. It need not be surprising 
if the organization of the House shall add 
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FREDERICK H. GILLETT, OF MASSACHUSETTS, WHO WILL BE REELECTED SPEAKER OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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one to the Repub- 
lican side and sub- 
tract one from the 
Democratic side of 
these committees. 
It is even possible 
that on each of the 
larger committees 
the Democrats will 
lose two members 
and the Republi- 
cans will gain two. 

In the Senate,a 
similar reorganiza- 
tion of the party 
representation in 
committees is simi- 
larly justified. 
Thus on the pres- 
ent Appropriations 
Committee of the 
Senate there are 
eleven Republicans 
to nine Demo- 
crats. The same 
is true of the Com- 
mittee on Com- 
merce. The out- 
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PETER NORBECK, ELECTED TO THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 
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going Committee 
on Foreign Rela 
tions numbers ten 
Republicans and 
seven Democrats 
the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 
ten Republicans 
and nine Demo- 
crats. A redistribu 
tion proportioned 
to the strength of 
the parties in the 
Senate would give 
the Democrats, 
under the new or- 
ganization, about 
three members for 
every five assigned 
to the Republicans. 

So the newly ar 
riving statesmen 
may _ reasonably 
hope for a look-in 
at the big commit- 
tee assignments, 
though they will 
have to take the 
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EDWIN S. BROUSSARD, ELECTED TO THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE FROM LOUISIANA 
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JAMES THOMAS HEFLIN, ELECTED TO THE 
UNITED STATES SENATE FROM ALABAMA 
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FRANK W. MONDELL, OF WYOMING, WHO IS LIKELY TO BE REELECTED FLOOR LEADER OF THE 
REPUBLICANS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—HE IS A VETERAN WITH A 
RECORD OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE HOUSE 
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nd places, and will be expected to Washington may as well resign himself to 
rt themselves with becoming modesty the fact that he is going to be rather small 


reticence for the first term or two of potatoes. 
service. A new Congressman in The President-elect has repeatedly indi- 
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cated that to the fullest extent possible he 
proposes to work with the legislative de- 


partment of the government. This means 
that there will be conference and con- 
sultation, at the White House and in the 
executive departments, concerning the 
great array of measures which must have 
consideration. 

Of necessity, an era of far-reaching and 
pretty fundamental reorganization is ahead. 
There must be new legislation dealing with 
the tariff, with taxation and revenue, with 


GOOD, OF IOWA, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Washington 


the public debt. Foreign affairs will con- 
tinue to hold their place of prominence, if 
not premiership, in public interest. Presi- 
dent-elect Harding has pledged himself to 
every effort to insure preferential treatment 
for American vessels using the Panama 
canal—a proposal which involves both leg- 
islative and diplomatic consideration; for 
at present we are pledged by treaty to ad- 
mit the shipping of all nations on equal 
terms. Military and naval policy will com- 
mand an unusual measure of attention, 
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particularly in view of the discussion, re- 


cently initiated, of progressive interna- 
tional disarmament. The problem of a 
proper organization and management of 
the great merchant marine which the coun- 
try has acquired as an incident to the war, 
along with questions that concern interna- 
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tional exchange, the extension of our for- 
eign trade, and the permanent adjustment 
of the debts which foreign nations owe to 
the United States, are also among those 
demanding consideration. 

In dealing with all these affairs, initia- 
tive will largely rest with the seasoned 


JOSEPH G. CANNON, OF ILLINOIS, WHO BEGINS HIS TWENTY-THIRD TWO-YEAR TERM IN 
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1903 TO IQII, AND IS BY MANY YEARS THE DEAN OF CONGRESS 
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FORDNEY, OF MICHIGAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 


WAYS AND MEANS 


From a « 


leaders of the two Houses, the men who 
occupy controlling places on the great 
committees. 


HEADS OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 


In the Senate, Mr. Penrose, after a year’s 
withdrawal on account of illness, is back at 
his work as chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. He will have associated with him 
such veterans as Mr. McCumber, of North 
Dakota; Mr. Smoot, of Utah; Mr. Dilling- 
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Washington 


ham, of Vermont, and others of only less 


experience in the service. On the Demo- 
cratic side of this committee there will be 
a striking change of membership, because 
of the seven Democrats who are now mem- 
bers three— Thomas P: Gore, of Okla- 
homa; Charles S. Thomas, of Colorado, and 
John F. Nugent, of Idaho — will retire: 
whereas every one of the Republican mem- 
bers will continue in service. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
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will continue to be headed by Senator War- 
ren, of Wyoming, and its leaders will in- 
clude Senators Smoot, of Utah; Jones, of 
Washington; Curtis, of Kansas, and Ken- 
yon, of Iowa. Its Democratic membership 
will include Senators Overman, of North 
Carolina; Owen, of Oklahoma; Culberson, 
of Texas, and Glass, of Virginia. 

Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts, who has been chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee and leader 
in the long struggle to prevent ratification 
of the peace treaty, will continue at the 
head of that committee. The personnel of 
this committee is changed, as a result of 
the election, less than most others. Every 
one of its ten Republican members, except 
President-elect Harding, will continue a 
member of it, and only one Democrat— 
Marcus A. Smith, of Arizona—will retire. 

One important committee on which there 
will be a change of chairman is, the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Senator Asle J. Gronna, of North Dakota, 
its present head, was defeated for renomi- 
nation by Dr. E. F. Ladd, who after carry- 
ing the primary was overwhelmingly elect- 
ed at the polls. Coming from the .State 
that was the original headquarters of the 
Non-Partizan League movement, and hav- 
ing won two remarkable political contests 
in one year, Senator Ladd will be one of 
the interesting additions to the Senate. 

The reorganized Senate will be largely 
in control of a group of men whose seniority 
in service suggests the rapidity with which 
the political wheel turns. Senator Lodge 
is the dean, with twenty-eight years of con- 
tinuous Senate membership to his credit, 
besides a previous period of service in the 
House. Next comes Senators Warren, of 
Wyoming, and Nelson, of Minnesota, each 
of whom has served continuously for 
twenty-six years. In point of actual length 
of service in the Senate, Senator Warren 
holds the lead. He first came to the Senate 
in 1890, and served two years and three 
months. Then he retired; but two years 
later he returned to his seat, which he has 
occupied ever since. Thus in point of 

il service he is slightly ahead of Sena- 

r Lodge. 
senator Penrose has been a Senator 
ty-four years; Senators Culberson, of 
is, and McCumber, of North Dakota, 
both came to the Senate twenty-two years 
ago. The only other Senators whose ser- 
vice has reached twenty years are Mr. Dil- 
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lingham, of Vermont, and Mr. Simmons, of 
North Carolina. From these veterans we 
drop to a list of men whose appearance in 
the Senate seems quite recent, and yet, 
through the mutations of politics, they have 
come to rank as seniors. Among them are 
Smoot, of Utah; LaFollette, of Wisconsin; 
Brandegee, of Connecticut; Borah, of 
Idaho; Owen, of Oklahoma; Page, of Ver- 
mont; Cummins, of Iowa; Fletcher, of 
Florida; Jones, of Washington, and Smith, 
of South Carolina. 


NEW MEN IN THE SENATE 


New. members of the Senate after the 
4th of March will include a number of 
men who are more or less well-known, sev- 
eral of them having been promoted from 
the House. The group of former House 
members includes’ Heflin, of Alabama; 
Cameron, of Arizona; Caraway, of Arkan- 
sas; Harreld, of Oklahoma, and William 
B. McKinley, of Illinois. Frank R. Good- 
ing, the new Senator from Idaho; Tasker 
L. Oddie, from Nevada, and Peter Nor- 
beck, from South Dakota, come to their 
new distinction after being Governors of 
their States. So, too, does Vice-President 
Coolidge, who will preside over the Senate 
after the 4th of March. Frank B. Willis, 
who takes the seat vacated by President- 
elect Harding, has served both as a Rep- 
resentative and as Governor of Ohio. 

Other new Senators are Samuel M. 
Shortridge, of California; Samuel D. Nich- 
olson, of Colorado; Richard P. Ernst, of 
Kentucky; Edwin S. Broussard, of Lou- 
isiana; Ovington E. Weller, of Maryland; 
Robert N. Stansfield, of Oregon. Finally, 
mention must be made of the arrival in the 
Senate of Thomas E. Watson, of Georgia— 
historian, journalist, litterateur, one-time 
Populist candidate for President, and 
stormy petrel of Georgia public affairs. 
Among all the new arrivals in Congress, it 
may be doubted whether any one will be 
pointed out more frequently or asked for 
with more interest than Senator Watson. 
He succeeds one of the real veterans of 
public life—Hoke Smith, who in 1893 be- 
came Secretary of the Interior in Mr. 
Cleveland’s Cabinet on the same day when 
Senator Lodge first took his seat in the 
Senate. 

Speaking of the veterans of public life, 
former Speaker Cannon again comes back 
to the House, in which he has served 
twenty-two terms, or forty-four years. He 
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EDWARD L. HAMILTON, OF MICHIGAN, WHO IS LIKELY TO SUCCEED CONGRESSMAN ESCH, OF 


WISCONSIN, AS CHAIRMAN OF 


THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 


INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


z pryrighted photograph 


is by long odds the veteran of our national 


legislature. He was a leader in the House 
before Senator Lodge had begun the long 
service that makes him the ranking mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

Next to ex-Speaker Cannon, the longest 
period of service in the House stands to 
the credit of the present Speaker, Frederick 
H. Gillett, of Massachusetts, who has had 
fourteen continuous terms. Mr. Gillett 
will be reelected Speaker after March 4, 


Harris & Ewing, Washingt 


and no doubt the House organization in 
general will be continued about as it has 
been for the past two years. Congressman 
Frank W. Mondell, of Wyoming, is expect- 
ed to continue as Republican floor-leader; 
but Democratic leadership sustains a seri- 
ous loss in the retirement of Champ Clark, 
of Missouri, after thirteen terms. 

For twenty years Mr. Clark has been 
one of the real leaders in Congress—a pop 
ular stump speaker, known in all parts o! 
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STEPHEN G. PORTER, OF PENNSYLVANIA, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
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country; leader of his party on the 
and four times Speaker of the House. 
)12 he was the leading candidate for 
Presidential nomination at Baltimore, 
ving a majority of the vote of the con- 
m on eight successive ballots. Only 
two-thirds rule of Democratic conven- 
deprived him of the nomination, 
h finally went to Mr. Wilson, then 
nor of New Jersey. After a lifetime 
.orable and distinguished service, Mr. 
., at the age of seventy-one, finds him- 


self numbered among the victims of last 
November’s landslide, and for the time be- 
ing, at least, disappears from public life. 
It is not a pleasant commentary on politics 
as a career. 

Another veteran who went down to de- 
feat in November was Congressman Thetus 
W. Sims, of Tennessee, who had represent- 
ed his district continuously for twenty-four 
years, served as chairman of the great In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, and been 
one of the outstanding figures of the House. 
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BURTON, OF OHIO, WHO AFTER SERVING FOR SI 


EEN YEARS AS A REPRESENTA- 


TIVE AND FOR SIX YEARS AS A UNITED STATES SENATOR, RETURNS TO THE 


NEW 


From a 


At the age of sixty-eight, he is sent back 
to private life. 


HEADS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEEFS 


First of all, of course, among the men 
who will dominate the House are the chair- 
men of the chief committees. Among this 
group are Joseph W. Fordney, of Michi- 
gan, head of the Ways and Means Com- 
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HOUSE AS MEMBER FROM HIS OLD CLEVELAND DISTRICT 


Washington 


mittee, and one of the small group of Con- 
gressional aristocrats who can be sure of 
lasting fame because their names are at- 
tached to tariff laws. From the beginning 
of the government, for some strange rea 
son, a tariff measure has always been known 
by the name of the man who, as chairman 
of Ways and Means, first drafted it. Some 
times the distinction is bifurcated, dividing 
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it between the chairman of Ways and 
Means and the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee; but always the chair- 
man of the House committee gets his share 
of the fame, whether his Senatorial col- 
league is so fortunate or not. 

\t the head of the great Committee on 
\ppropriations is Congressman James W. 
Good, of Iowa. One of his associates is 
“Uncle Joe’ Cannon, who before he be- 
came Speaker was himself several times 
chairman of Appropriations. 

Stephen G. Porter, of Pennsylvania, will 
continue as head of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs; Horace M. Towner, of Iowa, 
will remain head of Insular Affairs, and 
Julius Kahn, of California, of Military 
Affairs. 

John J. Esch, of Wisconsin, for many 
years a leader and for the last two years 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, failed of reelec- 
tion. Consequently this, one of the most 
important committees, will have a new 
chairman. He .will doubtless be Edward 
L. Hamilton, of Michigan, a veteran of 
twenty-four years’ service, who has been 
second on the committee. 


The Judiciary Committee, membership 
on which is the first desire of nearly all 
lawyers when they come to Congress, will 
also have to provide a new chairman. An- 


drew J. Volstead, of Minnesota—another 
legislator whose fame is tolerably secure, 
as he is the putative author of the Volstead 
Act to enforce national prohibition — re- 
tires on March 4, and his place at the head 
of the committee table will probably go to 
George S. Graham, of Pennsylvania, who 
is next in line. 
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Two former members of the House will 
return to it on March 4 whose places are 
cut out for them in advance, because they 
were long numbered among its well-known 
figures. One is Theodore E. Burton, of 
Ohio, who after years of useful service as 
a Representative, was promoted to the 
Senate, and finally retired to enter business. 
He now comes back to the House from his 
old Cleveland district. 

W. Bourke Cockran, of New York, who 
retired several years ago, and was supposed 
to be out of politics for good, also returns. 
A fluent orator, he is always sure of a full 
gallery when he talks; and he is also a 
popular figure in the intellectual society of 
Washington. He is one of a select few 
Democrats who were able to break into the 
House this year. 

In connection with the almost unprece- 
dentedly large proportion of change in the 
personnel of Congress at this time, it is 
interesting to note that there has grown 
up in the Senate, of recent+ years, a tradi- 
tion that bids fair to become inviolable— 
that from the day he ceases to be a mem- 
ber of the body, a Senator shall not appear 
on the Senate floor. 

“Tt’s a part of the laws of our clan of 
the Samurai,” observed a former Senator 
recently. “ From the day I walked out of 
the chamber at the end of my service, I 
have never been in it again. Business and 
social reasons have kept me a good deal in 
Washington, but I have never taken ad- 
vantage of the ex-member’s privilege of 
the Senate floor. The same rule is ob- 
served by nearly all men who have been 
but are not Senators, and I think that on 
the whole it is a good one.” 





THE WAY TO HAPPINESS 


Ir we could live from day to day 
Without a cloud of care 

To dim the sunshine on our way 
And draw the shadows near, 

Would we be happier than we are, 

No thorn our rose of life to mar? 


Ah, surely not! 


We cannot find 


The bliss that holds no blight, 
Unless with steadfast heart and mind 
We toil to gain the light; 
Body and soul are half alive 
Without the wish and will to strive! 


Hamilton Williams 











ACROSS THE SEA 
AFAIR land wakes to spring where vineyards spread 


Their well-pruned vines, and where the aspens shiver 
Along a smoothly gliding, wide-looped river; 
The soft piled clouds drift idly by o’erhead. 


A land where little, white chalk roads trail past 
Gray, shuttered houses, mossy-tiled and low; 
And where the high-wheeled carts to market go, 

And ancient garden-walls hold treasure fast. 


Where castles keep their century-old places 
Above small churches cool and candle-lit, 
Where worshipers in prayerful silence sit, 

Their eyes uplifted to the carved saints’ faces. 


A land of gentle manners and soft speech, 
Of fields where swaying poppies blaze in red, 
And where on silent hills, a million dead 
Lie with a white wood cross on guard for each! 
Helen Ives Gilchrist 
























American Ships 
American ‘Trade 


A PLEA FOR PUBLIC SUPPORT OF THE EFFORT TO DEVELOP AN EFFICIENT AND 


for Our 


PROSPEROUS MERCHANT MARINE AND TO SECURE OUR FAIR 


O more important problem confronts 
N the American people than that of 
our merchant marine. We have a 
direct financial interest in it to the amount 
of about three billion’ dollars, which was 
appropriated and expended at a time when 
the emergency of the war created a sudden 
and urgent need for shipping. We get 
some idea of the meaning of so vast an ex- 
penditure when we realize that it exceeded 
the book value of all the merchant fleets 
of the world when the war broke out. 

lt is taken for granted that every pa- 
triotic citizen wishes to see a merchant ma- 
rine under the American flag large enough 
to carry such part of the world’s trade as 
may be commensurate with our wealth, 
power, and standing among the nations. 

his country needs such a fleet, not only 
for its commercial growth, but for defense 
in time of war and for the stability of do- 
mestic industry in time of peace. We do 
not desire, and it is not our purpose, to 
drive other nations off the sea, but we do 
want to do, and we ought to do, at least 
our proportionate part of our own and the 
world’s carrying trade, so that our com- 
merce shall have a fair chance in the 
world’s markets. 

In the early part of the present year 
there will be under our flag twelve million 
tons of shipping for foreign trade, more 
than two-thirds of which will be owned by 
the government and paid for by taxes from 


the people. How to use this great fleet to 
the hest advantage is the problem that con- 
fronts us, and it should be solved as’ soon 
as possible. We are going to solve it not 
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SHARE OF THE WORLD’S OCEAN COMMERCE 


By Wesley 


U. S. Senator from Washington and Chairman of the Senate Committee on Commerce 


L. Jones 





in the spirit of destruction, but in the spirit 
of fair play, and with a determination to 
secure our just portion of the world’s mari- 
time trade. 

Of course, the nations that have been do- 
ing the ocean carrying trade during the last 
fifty years are not going to give it up with- 


out a struggle. They have the experience, 
the business facilities, and the connections 
throughout the world that give them a 
great advantage. Government aid and 
power will be coordinated with private en- 
ergy and initiative to maintain their posi- 
tion, and must be met in the same way. 

Nations that depend upon foreign fleets 
to carry their products and to bring them 
their supplies are in a position of depen- 
dence. The peace of the world is not se- 
cure so long as one nation wholly dominates 
the ocean trade. We do not seek to domi- 
nate it, but we do seek to do a just and 
proper part of it, and especially of our own 
commerce. 

If we cannot attain this end now, we 
never can do it. No halting, hesitating, 
doubting policy will succeed. We must 
take risks. We must encourage our capital 
and energy to go into this world-wide com- 
petition, and must assure them that we are 
behind them to build up and sustain rather 
than to tear down. With this assurance no 
one can doubt our success. 

We want our merchant marine put on a 
permanent basis and enabled to expand and 
develop .to meet the additional needs of 
commerce. It is a new field for us. Toa 
greater or less extent we must experiment 
as to the means and policies to be followed. 
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We have a large tonnage now, but this 
alone does not make a successful merchant 
marine. Steamship lines must be estab- 
lished, and regular, certain, and permanent 
service must be secured. Commercial 
agencies must be organized, and business 
facilities which we do not now have, but 
which are necessary to success, must be 
created. 

Our ships have been built in a hurry, 
and many are not of the types best suited 
to our trade. We have built too many of 
some kinds, and none of others. The fleet 
should be properly balanced, and then we 
should maintain it on a par with our com- 
mercial growth and in the highest state of 
efficiency. Worn-out vessels must be re- 
placed with new ones. Our ship-cwners 
and ship-operators must be placed as near- 
ly as possible on an equality with their 
competitors in operating costs and operat- 
ing conditions. Otherwise our fleet will be 
dissipated and our flag driven from the sea, 
and we shall again be in the same depen- 
dent and humiliating position into which 
we had fallen before the war. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1920 


considerations moved 


These general 
Congress to pass the bill which became a 


law June 5, 1920. If its provisions are fol- 
lowed, we shall have the foundations for a 
policy that will maintain an ample Ameri- 
can merchant marine under the American 
flag and ultimately in private ownership. 

The sale and-disposition of our govern- 
ment-owned ships is not the only or indeed 
the most important problem to be met. 
The most important question, and the most 
difficult one, is to take care of the future 
of our merchant marine and make it what 
it ought to be. Not only must this be kept 
in view in settling the more immediate 
question of the disposal of our ships, but 
we must make permanent provision for 
their successful operation and maintenance 
in competition with the world. 

The act of June, 1920, lays down for the 
first time in more than fifty years a broad 
general policy for the development of an 
American merchant marine. After signing 
the act, however, President Wilson declined 
to carry out some of its most important 
provisions. 

For many years the United States has 
been prevented, by restrictions imposed 
upon it through commercial treaties, from 
taking steps to build up its own merchant 
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marine. There can be no more opportun 
time to abrogate these agreements and tu 
make new commercial arrangements, i 
they are deemed desirable, than the pres 
ent. France has already notified us of her 
desire to abrogate her treaty with us, and 
we should put ourselves in a position wher: 
we can do whatever we deem necessary to 
promote our commercial welfare. We may 
not desire to go back to the policy of our 
fathers, under which our ships were the 
nation’s pride, but we ought to be free to 
do it if we want to. 

Congress made provision for this by di- 
recting the President to give the notice 
necessary to abrogate such treaties, and I 
regard it as a national calamity that the 
provision was not put. promptly into force. 
There may be provisions in the act that 
ought not to be there. Experience alone, 
however, will show them, and then they 
will be removed. There are many things 
that should be added, and I hope this will 
be done. 

I know the spirit of those who wrote the 
bill. Partizanship had no place in its con- 
sideration. We acted as Americans. Every 
word, every line, every paragraph, every 
section, was written solely in the interest 
of the United States. We know that other 
governments will look after their citizens 
and their needs; and if our own business is 
to be cared for, we must do the same for 
ours. 

We may differ about government own- 
ership, but that can be no issue here. The 
government owns these ships, whether we 
will or no. They cannot be given away; 
nor must we allow private parties to take 
the cream of the fleet, leaving the govern- 
ment to close out the remainder at a great 
sacrifice. Grant that government owner- 
ship should end as soon as may be, the 
transfer must be brought about without 
unnecessary sacrifice, and just as a private 
individual would get rid of property which 
he did not desire to keep, but which he did 
not have to dispose of at a sacrifice. 

Furthermore, the government is interest- 
ed in the future success of our shipping and 
the maintenance of a permanent fleet. 
That object must be kept in view, and the 
purpose of recent legislation has been the 
establishment of a policy under which an 
adequate merchant marine will be devel 
oped and maintained under private cwner- 
ship and operation. Whenever any of the 
government’s ships can be sold so as to pro- 
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mote this ultimate purpose, they should be 
sold. If not sold, they should be operated 
privately, when this can be arranged for 
on fair terms and in a way to promote the 
general object in view. 

Private interest, incentive, and energy 
bring the greatest efficiency. Efficiency 
means success— its absence, failure — in 
business and enterprise. 


\N IMMENSE TASK OF ORGANIZATION 


No one can reasonably hope, however, 
that, in the face of foreign competition, and 
handicapped by our lack of experience and 
of business connections, private capital will 
be able to take over all this shipping in a 
short while and establish the world-wide 
trade system that we ought to have. To 
serve our present needs, to establish and 
maintain new lines, and to develop the 
markets that we must have, additional 
ships of special type, size, and speed must 
be built. They will cost large sums of 
money. Some may be constructed by pri- 
vate capital, but in my judgment, if we are 
to have them at all, most of them will have 
to be built by the government. They can 
be built without new appropriations, and 


will help to repay what has already been 


spent. Along with the ships we also have 

facilities for doing our own construction. 

It is economy to use them, even if the ad- 

ditional cost of a ship may be a little more 
which I very much doubt. 

\t Camden, New Jersey, for example, 
the government has a plant for the build- 
ing of the largest ships in the world, with 
ways a thousand feet long. This plant, 
which cost several millions of dollars, is for 
all practical purposes a part of the New 
York Shipbuilding Company’s yard. Un- 
less private interests are ready to buy it 
and pay a fair price for it, the government 
ought to keep it and use it for building the 
ships we ought to have, for the construction 
0! which there are probably no other ex- 
isting facilities. 

'o sum up the situation, we may as well 
limit that we are comparatively inexpe- 
ienced in financing, building, and operat- 

ing ships; but we ought to have, for nation- 
safety and commercial success, at least 

‘en million tons of shipping, to be main- 

ed and increased as trade grows, along 

ample ship-building and repair yards. 
nder the stress and spur of war needs 
spent three billion dollars for the build- 
of a merchant fleet. This work was 
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carried on hastily, wastefully, and ineffi- 
ciently, and investigating committees have 
developed the unpleasant facts that every 
one familiar with the situation already 
knew. 

We aré paying to-day the cost of follow- 
ing the theory that it was better to depend 
upon those who could carry our products 
most cheaply, instead of owning our own 
transportation facilities. When the world 
war began, we had only 1,076,r52 gross 
tons of shipping out of nearly fifty million 
tons engaged in the world’s trade. Ameri- 
can vessels were carrying only about ten 
per cent of our foreign commerce. 

The new law is not perfect, nor is it the 
last word on the question of our merchant 
fleet. Constructive changes are always in 
order and always welcome. It has its de- 
fects and its dangers. Waste and extrav- 
agance are possible under it; but before it 
is condemned it should have a fair trial. 
Our ships must be handled and controlled 
by human agencies, and therefore mistakes 
cannot be wholly avoided. But it coordi- 
nates private initiative, incentive, and pa- 
triotism with governmental power and re- 
sponsibility, and I hope it may accomplish 
the great purpcese that we all seek. 

A Shipping Board of seven men has been 
provided for, and on this board rests the 
responsibility of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the law. More power and discre- 
tion has been given to it than to any other 
government agency. Success in carrying 
out our policies will depend largely upon 
the members of the executive agency en- 
trusted with the power to act. It may be 
well to place some restrictions upon the 
private interests or activities of members 
of the board; but we should have men 
upon it of the highest business character 
and the widest possible experience, and 
their interest in shipping should be taken 
as a recommendation rather than other- 
wise. We should have men on the Ship- 
ping Board who know the shipping busi- 
ness, who can meet those dealing with the 
board on their own ground, and who can 
anticipate the moves of our competitors. 

Every important section of the country 
should be represented on this great board, 
and provision for this is made in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920. Men of stand- 
ing and experience in shipping, commerce, 
agriculture, labor, and industry should be 
upon it, for this board will make or mar 
our merchant marine. 





Glimpses of Paris, Medieval 
and Modern. 


A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING SOME OF THE FINE 
MANSIONS, THE ANCIENT CHURCHES, AND THE HISTORIC MONUMENTS, THAT 
MAKE THE SPLENDID CITY ON THE SEINE A WONDERFULLY VARIED PANO- 
RAMA OF ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY AND ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST 
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PART OF THE PALAIS ROYAL, BUILT BY CARDINAL RICHELIEU FOR HIS OWN RESIDENCE IN 1619-1636— 
LATER IT BECAME A ROYAL PALACE, AND LOUIS XIV LIVED HERE DURING HIS BOYHOOD— . 
ONE WING OF IT IS NOW THE THEATRE FRANCAIS, AND OTHER PARTS 
ARE OCCUPIED BY SHOPS AND CAFES 
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GLIMPSES OF PARIS, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 
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OURTYARD OF THE HOTEL DE CHALONS-LUXEMBOURG, A TYPICAL SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY HOUSE 
WHICH FRONTS UPON THE RUE GEOFFROY L’ ASNIER, IN THE OLD QUARTER 
OF PARIS BEHIND THE HOTEL DE VILLE 
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THE MUSEE CARNAVALET, AN OLD PARIS MANSION IN THE QUARTIER DU. MARAIS (MARSH 
QUARTER), WHICH WAS THE RESIDENCE OF MME. DE SEVIGNE IN 1677-1696, 
AND WHICH IS NOW A MUSEUM OF PARISIAN ANTIQUITIES 





GLIMPSES OF PARIS, MEDIEVAL AND MODERN 


DOOR OF THE HOTEL DE CHALONS-LUXEMBOURG, RUE GEOFFROY L’' ASNIER—IN SOME OF THE 
NARROW STREETS OF OLD PARIS THERE ARE MANY OF THESE HANDSOME DOORWAYS, 
INDICATING FORMER RESIDENCES OF IMPORTANT FAMILIES 
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STRONGHOLD 


COURTYARD OF THE HOTEL MAIGRET, A TYPICAL MANSION OF THE QUARTIER DU TEMPLE, AN 
OLD QUARTER OF PARIS WHICH DREW ITS NAME FROM THE 


OF THE KNIGHTS 


PIERRE DE MONTMARTRE, 


TEMPLAR 


RAL; 


tiny 


“apt 





ON THE FAMOUS 


HILL OF MONTMARTRE, WHICH 


THE CHURCH OF ST 
DOMINATES THE NORTHERN PART OF PARIS--THIS ANCIENT CHURCH IS A RELIC 
OF A BENEDICTINE MONASTERY FOUNDED IN II47 BY LOUIS VI 
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E FONTAINE MOLIERE, AT THE CORNER OF THE RUE DE RICHELIEU AND THE RUE MOLIERE, NEAR 
THE PALAIS ROYAL—-THE FOUNTAIN WAS ERECTED IN 1844 TO THE MEMORY OF THE GREAT 
FRENCH DRAMATIST, WHO DIED IN 1073 IN A NEAR-BY HOUSE, NO. 40 RUE DE RICHELIEU 
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INTERIOR OF ST. GERMAIN DES PRES, ONE OF THE OLDEST CHURCHES IN PARIS—IT FORMERLY 
BELONGED TO THE POWERFUL ABBEY OF ST. GERMAIN, WHICH GAVE ITS NAME TO 
THE ST. GERMAIN QUARTER ON THE LEFT BANK OF THE SEINE, THE 
RESIDENTIAL CENTER OF THE FRENCH NOBLESSE 
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ENTRANCE OF THE PALAIS DE LA LEGION D’ HONNEUR, IN THE RUE DE LILLE, HEADQUARTERS 
OF THE FAMOUS FRENCH ORDER OF MERIT ESTABLISHED BY NAPOLEON IN 1802 














4 : 3 a “s ; ier - 
THE MAISON FRANCOIS PREMIER, ON THE COURS LA REINE, OVERLOOKING THE SEINE NEAR THE 
PONT DE SOLFERINO-BUILT BY FRANCIS I AT MORET, NEAR FONTAINEBLEAU, IN 
1527, THIS CURIOUS LITTLE HOUSE WAS REERECTED IN PARIS IN 1826 
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GATEWAY OF THE HOTEL DE VOIRMOUTIERS, ON THE RUE DE GRENELLE, ANOTHER OF THE 
FINE OLD MANSIONS OF THE ST. GERMAIN QUARTER 




















CHAPEL OF THE PETIT LUXEMBOURG, BUILT IN 1622-163I—THE PETIT LUXEMBOURG, A WING 
THE GREAT PALACE OF THE LUXEMBOURG, IS THE OFFICIAL RESIDENCE OF 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH SENATE 











ONORE LEBLANC was warned to 

keep away from the panther wo- 
man; but he was not a man to be 
afraid either of panthers or of women, and 
so he went to the whitewashed stone house 
on the hill, just as every other unfettered 
man in the parish of Notre Dame du Lac 
went when he had the good fortune to be 
invited. Like the others, he found her 
more fair and more to be desired than ru- 
bies; but, unlike the others, he did not find 
her more to be desired than anything else 
in the world. That is why there is a tale 
to be told. 

It was Tite Bugeaud who grudgingly 
took Honoré to the house of Mme. Rhée 
d’Auteuil and introduced him to her—Tite, 
who was that winter the most favored of 
her suitors. She had seen Leblanc in Notre 
Dame du Lac, where he had come as an 
arpenteur to survey for the railroad that 
was to be built, and she had told Bugeaud 
to go and fetch him. That was sufficient, 
as any one who knew the panther woman 
would understand. 

Not having seen her, Leblanc went to his 
fate unwillingly, and only to be rid of Bu- 
geaud; but when he stood in her meager 
little salon and looked into her dark eyes, 
which were such deep night-blue that they 
seemed black, he forgot Bugeaud and No- 
tre Dame du Lac and the rest of the world. 
All Canada dwindled to a setting for the 
jewel that was Mme. d’Auteuil. 

She had chosen for that night to play the 
self-dependent and yet lonely widow; and 
nothing could have appealed more effec- 
tively to the protecting strength of Honoré 
Leblanc. Her plain and simple black 
gown, made by herself from almost noth- 
ing, was so fashioned that it clung to her 
slender figure as she moved. Between 
the dead black mass of her hair and the 
high neck of the gown her face was a pale 
flower, yearning toward the warm bright- 


The Panther Woman 
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Illustrated by William van Dresser 
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ness of love, and waiting to be plucked by 
a gentle hand—or so it seemed. 

He stood head and shoulders above her 
as he held her hand for a moment. From 
that delicate hand, firm and yet soft, went 
to him an elixir more searching than the 
fire of cognac. It made him conscious that 
he stood as tall and as broad as Tite Bu- 
geaud, who was called the giant of the 
parish; it banished the weariness of a hard 
day, and illumined his soul with a light that 
is not to be seen on land or sea, save only 
in the faces of men and women. 

“ Welcome, M. Leblanc!” she said, in a 
voice that was as gentle and full of music 
as a summer night in the Laurentians. 
“You did not want to call on me, but you 
are welcome, nevertheless!” 

A little smile that gave more the impres- 
sion of sadness than of jest went with the 
words. Honoré was astounded that she 
should speak thus of herself—this woman 
of evident refinement. For an instant his 
mouth hung open foolishly, while he be- 
came filled with anger against those who 
had named her in their gossip. 

“Mme. d’Auteuil saw it in your face 
when you came into the room, Leblanc,” 
chuckled Bugeaud. ‘“ She reads faces as a 
priest reads Latin.” 

Leblanc recovered his self - possession. 
Unconsciously his chin tilted upward and 
his shoulders squared. He had met a shock 
that had done what no iron-fisted bicheron 
had ever been able to do—it had jarred him 
to his heels. Almost between two ticks of 
the clock he had found himself in love with 
Mme. Rhée d’Auteuil; he had felt the har- 
mony that flows like the ceaseless rivers of 
the air between two human beings perfect- 
ly attuned. 

Other men loved the panther woman; he 
loved Rhée d’Auteuil.. This distinction 
flashed through his mind as he stood there 
with his soul on the top of the world; and 
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at the moment he did not doubt that he 
could win her just as he had won over the 
long road from ignorant wood-chopper to 
skilled surveyor. 


“mM. LEBLANC, YOU 
ARE A RARE MAN TO 
COME HERE TO OUR 
DULL PARISH |” 


“Tf madame _ will 
read my face now,” he 
said slowly, “she will 
find something else 
there.” 
She backed away 
from him, laughing, 
but with a strange look 
in her eyes. From 
Tite Bugeaud he 
caught a scowl; but to 
him Bugeaud had be- 
come less than a grain 
of dust. He sat down 
as near to the chaise- 
longue of Mme. d’Au- 
teuil as he could. That chaise-longue made 
it inevitable that the dainty perfection of 
her foot and ankle should be noted; and 
when she let her head go back a little, the 
contours of her throat and chin held his 
gaze until he felt his blood glow. 
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““Men’s faces change easily and often, 
monsieur !”’ 
“My face has not that habit, madame. 
It does not look away from the stars to 
blink at candles.” 
He could see that he had 
pleased her. His heart 


Her, even little teeth gleamed as 
she looked at him. 

“M. Leblanc, you are a rare man to 
come here to our dull parish!” 

“ There is a law of attraction, madame,” 
he laughed. “ The diamond draws light to 


leaped. 
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itself, and then makes the light beautiful 
with many colors.” 

Leblanc had forgotten Tite Bugeaud, ex- 
cept as Mme. d’Auteuil made a polite ef- 
fort by a glance now and then to include 
him in the conversation: But Bugeaud did 
not wish to be included in that conversa- 


“ THERE IS A LAW OF ATTRACTION, MADAME. THE DIAMOND 
DRAWS LIGHT TO ITSELF, AND THEN MAKES THE 


LIGHT BEAUTIFUL WITH MANY COLORS’ 


tion. At the comparison of the diamond and 
the light, he rose and bowed to madame. 
“ T have served to bring the new victim,” 
he said, “ and I will go until he has been 
sacrificed!” 
“ But, my Tite!” she exclaimed lazily. 
“You are being rude.” 
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He replied by a gesture, and was gone 
out of the room. They heard the heavy 
front door shut noisily. 


II 


As Tite slammed the door, the panther 
woman looked at Honoré with a shrug. 

“ His politeness is not of the 
best,” she said. 

“So much the better,” re- 
marked Leblanc, undisturbed. 
““T shall have perhaps an extra 
hour to add to the hours I shall 
spend with you.” 

“ Mon Dieu!” she said, smil- 
ing, and with a glint of something 
close to admiration. ‘“ You are 
very confident of your own 
charms, monsieur!”’ 

“Not that, madame.” He 
spoke with almost solemn ear- 
nestness. “I do not know that I 
have any charms at all; but I 
have a will—and a love!” 

At that bald statement she 
gasped. Then her blue-black 
eyes narrowed a little as they 
searched his face. 

““M. Leblanc,” she said, “I 
have heard a great deal about 
love.” 

“No doubt, madame. There 
are, however, different kinds of 
love.” 

‘“* All the men who have talked 
to me of love have wanted to 
marry me!”’ 

Her voice had the ring of iron 
on iron, as if at the hint of an 
insult. 

“Who would not? For indeed 
you are the kind of woman a man 
would want to keep forever!” 

It was plain that even Mme. 
d’Auteuil was not used to such 
swift wooing, for a charming lit- 
tle wrinkle appeared between her 
curved brows, and Leblanc felt 
himself being subjected to a scru- 
tiny that would have embarrassed 
him had he not been so whol- 
ly given to the battle in which he had 
made up his mind to engage—the battle to 
win the love of Rhée d’Auteuil. Such 
quickness of decision and such directness 
of purpose were natural to him; they were 
among the qualities which had enabled him 
to climb thus far on the road to success. 
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But madame was surprised, doubtful, a 
little suspicious. 

“ To keep forever!” she repeated. “ But 
yes, that is it. You have seen something 
that you want, and you are determined to 
get it.” 

“ That is not love!” he protested, hurt 
that she should speak in that manner, and 
not believing that the words came out of 
her heart. “ It is not what I meant—” 

“ Love!” she interrupted, with a laugh. 
“ You love a thing—which means that you 
want to get it and enjoy it. If you cannot 
enjoy it, you do not want it, and therefore 
do not love it. Monsieur, is it not very 
much the same with money, fame, and 
whisky blanc?” 

“ Parbleu!” he exclaimed. “ You have 
never loved! Some time you will learn 
what love is, Mme. d’Auteuil. Now, per- 
haps, you are unhappy, and that is why 
you speak bitter words.” 

“ You read my mind, then, M. Leblanc?” 
It was apparent that she did not wish to be 
serious any longer. “ You are truly a man 


of power, if you can read the mind of a 
woman!” 
“T cannot read your mind ’”—somewhat 


dejectedly. ‘ Consider me only as a hum- 
ble bulldog, who shuts his jaws upon a cer- 
tain thing and does not open them again 
except to death or victory.” 

That was the way they left their argu- 
ment for the time. Honoré had wisdom 
enough not to press it too far. He respond- 
ed quickly to the effort of Rhée d’Auteuil 
to make him talk about his work and him- 
self. He told her how it was that he had 
won to a position of some responsibility 
under the rich Adolphe Maurice Gosselin, 
of Montreal, who was financing the rail- 
road. He found himself admitting that he 
was poor, but that he hoped to attain a 
competence and the title of civil engineer 
in time. 

In fact, when he left her house that eve- 
ning, he realized that there was little she 
did not know about him, and very little 
that he knew about her. Yet he was satis- 
fied that this should be so. He was not 
ashamed of what he was, and, as for her, 
he was content merely to know that she 
existed. 

Honoré went away from the house on 
the hill with his head full of dreams, and 
it was not until he had gone half-way down 
to the village that he was brought back 
from the future—and then by the sudden 
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appearance of Tite Bugeaud, who stepped 
out from the shadow of some firs into the 
well-trodden path. 

The night was light enough to make it 
easy to recognize Bugeaud’s big outline, 
and Leblanc stopped with the unpleasant 
consciousness that he was confronted by a 
jealous rival. 

“ Leblanc,” said Bugeaud, planting him- 
self squarely in the path, so that Honoré 
would have to wade out into deep snow to 
get around him, “ you are a fool!” 

Honoré did not want to fight. However, 
he could not run; so he held his ground and 
answered as lightly as he could without loss 
of dignity. 

“ That is as it may be, mon ami; but 
why do you take the trouble to tell me so?”’ 

“Mme. d’Auteuil is making a fool of 
you,” insisted Bugeaud. 

“Eh bien!” Honoré restrained an im- 
pulse to sudden anger. “ Why am I a 
greater fool than you?” 

“ That’s it!” spat Tite, jerking his arms. 
“She moves with the devilish grace of a 
panther, and her strength is stronger than 
steel—and we all go seeking after her like 
the fools that we are! There was Mar- 
chand, the notary, and she jilted him for 
me because I am to be boss of the big con- 
struction gang in the spring. Now it is 
you, an arpenteur and a man of more con- 
sequence. Next it will be some one else: 
and she will marry, finally, the richest and 
the biggest fool who comes to Notre Dame 
du Lac!” 

“Mon Dieu!” sighed Honoré, as he 
slipped out of his jacket. “If I am a fool 
it is because I wish to be; but you—you 
are a fool and cannot help it!” 

With that he stepped in toward Bugeaud. 
and met his rush with the desire to get it 
over as quickly as possible. They went 
into the soft snow beside the path with 
Tite underneath, and for a few second: 
Honoré hammered his rival’s face with a 
crushing fist. Then Bugeaud rolled and 
drew his rival into a closer hold, so that 
he was able to get a knee into Leblanc’ 
stomach and to set his teeth into the lob 
of one ear. 

From that moment it became a real fight 
Honoré found his attention occupied by 4 
man fully as heavy and as strong as him- 
self, and there were even brief moments 
during which he wondered about the out 
come. But when at last he got a headlock 
that he had learned from an American 
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wrestler, Bugeaud either had to give up or 
have his neck broken. 

Honoré rose stiffly and waited while Tite 
struggled to his hands and knees; waited to 
make sure that the man would not stay 
there and freeze to death. Then he put on 
his jacket and started again toward the vil- 
lage, somewhat tired in body, but in no 
degree changed in his mind toward Rhée 
d’Auteuil. 

“ Bah!” he said to himself, as he wiped 
the blood from his ear. “ I am chewed and 
battered, it is true, and I shall be lame for 
a week; but nothing worth having is to be 
gained without labor.” 


Ill 


Tuus Leblanc at the time dismissed the 
affair of Tite Bugeaud; but as days and 
weeks passed he began to see that there 
was at least a measure of truth in what the 
construction boss had said. Mme. Rhée 


d’Auteuil, so poor that she was glad to earn 
a little money by sewing or teaching when 
she could, was able to keep half a dozen 
suitors dangling and dancing at her will. 
Marchand and the three or four who had 
preceded him still hoped and called and 


paid compliments. Bugeaud was an insis- 
tent rival. And madame was charming to 
all, slightly indifferent to all, with a notice- 
able shade of favor in her attitude toward 
Honoré. He was the man of the hour, and 
for a short period of happiness he believed 
that he was going to win her consent to 
marry him. 

He believed this until Adolphe Maurice 
Gosselin, the rich man from Montreal, 
came to Notre Dame du Lac to look over 
the ground before spring. Not even when 
madame, through a perfectly natural ex- 
pression of interest, led Leblanc to bring 
Gosselin to her house, did he believe that 
her best smiles and the rare little touches 
of her fingers would be withdrawn from 
him. But after he had seen Gosselin sit- 
ting beside the chaise-longue, with himself 
held at a distance as Tite Bugeaud had 
once been, he changed his mind. 

Gosselin was a gangling, thin-necked fel- 
low who was the son and grandson of rich 
men. Even in the remoteness of Notre 
Dame du Lac they had heard of the Gosse- 
lins of Montreal, who built and owned rail- 
roads. The /abitants had not heard of the 
dissipations of this third generation; but 
Leblanc knew. 

He had been uneasy at first, when Gos- 
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selin bent over the hand of madame; but 
he had not sat fifteen minutes watching 
them when all fear vanished. If there were 
danger present in that salon, it was for 
Adolphe Maurice Gosselin to beware, not 
Rhée d’Auteuil. 

“ You are a weak lot, you women!” Gos- 
selin beamed, after she had permitted him 
to do some little service for her. 

“We are helpless with strong men like 
you, monsieur!”’ she replied, blushing. 

They left the house together, the two 
men, for Leblanc had acquired too much 
savoir faire to let his heartache show itself 
—not even when madame dismissed him 
with a nod, while she allowed his employer 
to whisper something to her that brought 
a smile and another dash of color to her 
cheeks. 

She had been all in white that evening, 
girlish, quick with the quickness of the very 
young in all her movements. Even through 
his pain Honoré felt admiringly how per- 
fectly this role of girl-widow was adapted 
to the kind of man Adolphe Maurice Gos- 
selin was. A chance to brush the bloom 
from maiden cheeks would appeal to Gos- 
selin far more than the companionship of a 
mature and charming woman. 

The men walked along together in si- 
lence for some time, Gosselin with his head 
lolling forward on his long neck and his 
mink-lined coat kicking about his legs. It 
was he who spoke, for Leblanc was too 
much occupied with wonder and sorrow to 
care for conversation. 

“ Mon Dieu!” cried Gosselin at length. 
“Who would have thought to discover a 
rose in one of these detestable frozen vil- 
lages? What a girl!” 

“ But yes,” agreed Honoré. 
magnificent.” 

“Tell me, Leblanc, is she given to af- 
fairs of the heart?” 

“M. Gosselin!” Honoré halted and 
thrust his face close to that of the other 
man. “To ask that question in a certain 
way is to risk a score of deaths at the hands 
of the twenty or more men who have de- 
sired to marry Mme. d’Auteuil!” 

“Pardon!” said the rich man, with a 
laugh of embarrassment. “ But they call 
her the panther woman—”’ 

“In mingled compliment and chagrin,” 
replied Leblanc loyally. ‘“ For who can 
capture her? Is it not so with the panther? 
How foolish are the traps which we set in 
the forest!” 


“She is 
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To that Adolphe Maurice Gosselin had 
nothing to say—for which silcnce Leblanc 
was glad. , 

Still more glad was he to be alone in his 
room, now swiftly shorn of the glory that 
had belonged to it because it was in the 
same world with Rhée d’Auteuil. For Le- 
blanc thought he saw 
clearly the end to all 
this. She would marry 
Gosselin, he told him- 
self, and from that 
time forth he would 
know her no more. Of 
course there was hope 
in him, as always there 
is in the breast of a 
lover; but reason stub- 
bornly assured him that 
this was the opportu- 
nity for which she had 
waited. Hardly could 


she find a man more 
rich. 
Her 
give herself 
for 
quench 


willingness to 
in mar- 
money did 


the love 


riage 
not 


HONORE’S EARS AND 

MOUTH WERE FILLED 
WITH SOUND AND THE 
TASTE OF BURNT POWDER 
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of Honoré. It struck him through and 
through with a great sadness, but it did not 
lessen his love for her—or his love for the 
ideal that he had created about her. He 
swore to himself that she did not yet know 
what love was; that she had not been awak- 
ened. And meanwhile he was twisted and 
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racked, as lightning racks a giant tree, by 
her failure to show that nobility which he 
still believed to be in her heart. 

Although Adolphe Maurice Gosselin took 
first place in the favor of madame, as all 
the village of Notre Dame du Lac knew 
with wonder, and with a degree of admira- 
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THE POWER OF RHEE D'AUTEUIL WAS 
NOT GREAT ENOUGH FOR THIS MOMENT 


tion for her power, she did not let go of the 
others. In the least of them she fanned the 
embers of hope by an occasional invitation 
to call. To Tite Bugeaud and Honoré she 
was alluring—so much so that Bugeaud 
could not bring himself to believe that he 
was discarded, and he remained her slave. 
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But Leblanc was not deceived. He had 
made up his mind that she would marry 
Gosselin, and the more he saw of her the 
more he was hurt by the belief that she was 
to him unattainable. Nevertheless, his will 
was not always able to curb the longing of 
love, and so he sometimes went to the little 
whitewashed house on the hill. Always 
when she sent for him he went, with heavy 
feet and a tripping heart. 


IV 


THE winter wore on, with M. Gosselin 
spending more and more of his time at the 
house of Mme. d’Auteuil. He had come 
to the country of Notre Dame du Lac mere- 
ly to look the ground over and to choose a 
place for headquarters; but he stayed on, 
making a pretense of taking charge of the 
surveying himself. It was Honoré Le- 
blanc, however, who did all the work in 
the field. 

Thus matters stood, with Gosselin fatu- 
ously triumphant, madame enigmatical, 
Bugeaud in the chills and fever of uncer- 
tainty, and Leblanc in a calm sadness, 
when the four-cornered drama drew to a 
swift end. It was an end foreseen by no 
one of the actors—not even by madame, 
who thought she had created all; for the 
unerring logic of fate cannot be copied or 
guessed. 

Honoré came in from a hard day among 
the foot-hills of the Laurentians and found 
a note from Mme. d’Auteuil. 

“Come to my house to-night at eight 
o'clock,” it said. “ You will give me great 
pleasure if you do not fail.” It was signed 
“ Rhée.” 

That note, of course, would have taken 
him from his death-bed. Hope almost en- 
tered into his heart again as he set out for 
the whitewashed house on the hill. The 
message breathed more cordiality than he 
had received from her for a long time, and 
it might mean—anything. 

He mounted the familiar path with his 
mind so filled by pleasant speculations that 
he might have been run down by a human 
bulk that came stumbling up behind him, 
if it had not been for the growl of a voice 
that he knew. 

It was Tite Bugeaud, his head lowered, 
talking to himself, and with his columnar 
legs carrying him onward at a great rate 
toward the house of Mme. d’Auteuil. He 
did not even see Leblanc, apparently, al- 
though the latter made way slowly and 
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stood within half a dozen feet of him as he 
passed. Honoré watched until he disap- 
peared in the darkness, with arms and 
shoulders working as if to carry him on 
faster. A trail of such blasphemies as one 
must go into the camps of the biécherons to 
hear, ordinarily, floated back. 

Leblanc stepped back into the path and 
went on slowly and very thoughtfully 
Was Bugeaud going to the house of ma- 
dame? Of this Honoré could not be sure, 
for the withering curses had not told him, 
and the path was a generally used short cut 
that joined the main road in front of her 
home. Tite usually had some quarrel on 
his hands, which would explain his rage. 
Nevertheless, Honoré did not feel wholl) 
easy in his mind. 

There was no one anywhere about th: 
outside of the house, nor in the highway 
near by. A little feeling of alarm took pos 
session of Leblanc at a recurrence of the 
thought that Tite might have gone to see 
madame in his present fit of temper. He 


hurried to the door and knocked upon it 
sharply. 

Almost instantly the door opened, and 
Rhée d’Auteuil stood smiling upon him. 
She held a lamp in her hand, and the yel 


low radiance, striking across her face and 
upon her hair, made her seem like a girl o! 
sixteen. Short skirts and simplicity—tha' 
was a role for Gosselin rather than for Ho 
noré Leblanc, who liked her as she was' 
He wondered as he stepped over thi 
threshold. 

“You sent for me, madame,” he said 
“ Here I am!” 

Her face softened, glowed, grew sad. She 
backed away, leading him into the salon. 
He blinked, halted in the doorway by what 
he saw; while Mme. d’Auteuil set the lamp 
down upon a little table at one side of th: 
room and turned to face him. 

Adolphe Maurice Gosselin was there, in 
a white shirt-front and a long-tailed black 
coat, with a smile of ineffable satisfaction 
curving his lips. Tite Bugeaud was ther 
also, his face like a face hewn out of rock. 
except for the eyes, which burned with in 
ner fires. 

In the center of the room madame hai 
prepared a table, as if for a feast. A white 
linen cloth hung to the floor. There were 
wine, little cakes, creamy bagatelle—such 
delicacies as one provides at the New Year 
and for weddings. 

She laughed, with the faintest hint o! 
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nervousness, and made a place for the lamp 
in the midst of the feast. 

“ Voila, messieurs!” she cried gaily. 
Then she sobered as quickly as the light 
laughter had come to her lips, and, perhaps 
for the first time since Honoré Leblanc had 
known her, she spoke without a trace of 
coquetry. ‘“ I have asked vou to come here 
to-night, my friends, to—to sup with me, 
and to promise me your future friendship, 
as I shall give you mine. Certainly I must 
take with me from Notre Dame du Lac the 
memory of good friends. So please, mes- 
sieurs, do not look so sadly at me, as if this 
were a funeral instead of—” 

Her eyes went to the face of Gosselin. 
He stepped forward with a little air—half 
triumph, half satisfaction at the contrast 
between his appearance and that of the 
other men—and poured wine. 

“ Mme. d’Auteuil,”’ he began, lifting his 
glass, “‘ has done me ihe honor to promise 
to become my wife. I drink to her 
beauty!” 

Honoré Leblanc stepped into the room 
and set fingers which trembled slightly 
about the slender stem of a wine-glass. 

Tite Bugeaud walked up to the table in 
silence as deep as that of Leblanc. As he 


lifted his glass, part of the wine spilled, 
running red over his hand. 
“That is bad luck to me, my Tite!” 


cried madame, frowning. ‘“ Take a fresh 
glass.” 

“Bad luck!” roared Bugeaud. He 
dashed the glass down so that it shattered 
upon the floor. “ But yes! Bad luck be- 
cause you have brought Leblanc and me 
here to-night to make sport of us! Bad 
luck because this Gosselin clown bragged 
to me to-day that he was going to marry 
you! Bad luck!” 

The hell within him boiled up into his 
face, and he became terrible. His gaze 
fixed Gosselin, as a snake fixes its victim— 
Gosselin, who tried to throw up his head 
and maintain an air of defiance, at the 
same time that he appealed to Leblanc with 
a swift glance. 

Rhée d’Auteuil alone was undismayed. 
Her body relaxed and became all enticing 
curves. A smile touched her lips. She lift- 
ed a hand carefully, as one would in the 
presence of a wild beast that must not be 
startled, and her voice held a caress as it 
broke the momentary silence. 

“ Tite!” 

But her power was not great enough for 
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this moment. With a snarl, Tite Bugeaud 
whipped a revolver from the pocket of his 
jacket and raised it toward the chalk-faced 
Gosselin. 

Honoré Leblanc had seen the intent to 
kill, and had hurled himself around the 
corner of the table almost automatically. 
He seized the hand that held the revolver, 
and, as the trigger finger stiffened, bore 
Tite back toward the wall. A lance of 
flame darted out. A blow struck Honoré 
in the chest; his ears and mouth were filled 
with sound and the taste of burnt powder. 
Unheroically, in utter surprise, he sat down 
upon the floor. 

Tite Bugeaud had not been made for a 
murderer. As he looked down upon what 
he had done, his mouth hung open, jerking, 
and the weapon dropped from his hand. 
Then, with a cry, he fled out of the room 
and the house. 

Honoré wanted to get up, but he could 
not. He met the eyes of Rhée as he sank 
backward, knowing that he would not let 
himself die, but helpless to rise or lift his 
hand. She knelt beside him. Her hands 
went to his breast, and a red stain spread 
upon them. The curtains drew away from 
before her soul as she looked at him. 

“T love thee,” she murmured, “‘ and now 
I know that there is thy kind of love!” 

A great hunger was in her face. He tried 
to speak; but before he could summon his 
forces, that happened which wrenched them 
away from themselves. 

Gosselin, twice shamed, hurled at Mme. 
d’Auteuil an epithet that should have 
brought quick vengeance. Furious, he 
gathered his none-too-steady legs and start- 
ed to rush for the door. He tripped over a 
corner of the table-cloth, kicked out to free 
himself, and fell in a tangle of cloth and a 
clatter of dishes. The lamp was dragged 
to the edge, teetering dangerously. It fell, 
and broke upon the floor. 

There was an instant in which Leblanc 
saw the burner and wick settle to rest, flam- 
ing, in a lake of oil that spread swift as 
water. For a moment the room was in 
semidarkness; then the flame touched the 
oil, and the lake became one of fire. 


VII 
GosseLIn had got to his feet quickly. 
Now he screamed and sprang back into a 
corner of the little room. Instantly he was 


imprisoned there by the barrier of oil that 
burned before him. Moreover, the oil had 
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spattered the legs of his trousers and the 
skirts of his coat. He himself was burning, 
as he dashed back and forth like a stricken 
animal, without the courage to risk a leap 
through the blaze. 

Honoré failed to move hand or foot, even 
though the heat scorched his hair and half- 
blinded him; but Rhée d’Auteuil had got 
to her feet at the crash of the lamp. When 
the flames embraced Gosselin, she looked 
from him to Leblanc—and for one deep 
breath she hesitated. 

Then Honoré saw her spring over the 
burning oil, while little wisps of fire played 
up her dress, and dash Gosselin into the 
corner, then to the floor. She snatched up 
a rug and wrapped him in it as he strug- 
gled, beating out the stubborn yellow 
tongues with her bare hands. 

She left him, shivering and moaning, but 
saved from death, to leap like a tigress at 
the fire, which had already bitten deep into 
the dry boards of the floor as it crawled 
nearer to Leblanc. She flung another rug 
upon it. It darted up and made one of her 
sleeves a bright and terrible garment. Ho- 
noré saw her face, still undaunted, through 
the glare. He shut his eyes. 
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Even while the world slowly dimmed to 
his consciousness, he prayed fervently tha: 
Rhée d’ Auteuil might be spared to life 
and happiness; or, if she must die, that to 
gether they might find a land where love 
would make whole their hurts. 


The feeling of a strange, tense quietness 
in the room drew him back from his stupor 
He looked again. 

Of the fire nothing but sickly streamer: 
of smoke remained. Rhée d’Auteuil stoo 
upon the place where it had been, holding 
herself upright by the strength of her will 
Her gay little dress was half burned away 
her black hair hung about a face pallid and 
deep-lined with pain. She raised one arm 
smoke-blackened and scorched from finger 
tips to elbow. 

“ God!” she called, holding that disfig 
ured arm above her head. “ Wilt Thou 


give him back to me for this?” 

And Honoré Leblanc knew to a certaint) 
then that he could not die— not even 
though the sable angel held him by the 
hand; for Rhée d’Auteuil had at last expe 
rienced the fulness of the love which cannot 
be spoken in words. 





THE RETURN 


I am outworn in the fumes of reason, 


My blood with argument is cold; 


I will return for a little season 
To some bright fable I learned of old. 


I will return to Pheebus Apollo, 
Driving his team through the hyacinth meads, 
Keener than falcon, swifter than swallow, 
Flashing behind his tawny steeds; 


Dawn that never has lain with shadows, 
Beams that never have known eclipse— 

Merely sunlight flooding the meadows, 
Washing the sails of the morning ships. 


God of the flame serene, unfailing, 
Fire for never a flower to fear, 


Pheebus Apollo, proudly sailing 
Your ice-blue heavens—oh, charioteer, 


Bid me back to your side, your story, 
Just for a day to dream again 

Of boyhood waiting upon the glory 
Fabled above the wits of men! 


John Drinkwater 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE FILM- 


PRODUCERS, THE ARTISTIC ABILITY THAT HIS WORK DEMANDS, AND THE 


ADVENTUROUS EXPERIENCES THAT ARE 


PART OF HIS CALLING 


By Dorothea B. Herzog 


CLOSE-UP of a woman afloat in a 
boat in mid ocean is flashed on the 
screen. The audience holds its 

breath as the little craft tosses amid the 
waves. 

The scene changes to mountainous coun- 
try, miles away. A man laboriously as- 
cends a precipitous incline. A _ close-up 
shows him clutching at the treacherous 


rocks, his face streaked with dirt and per- 
spiration. 

Again the scene changes. A man and a 
girl are shown in a semi-close-up, jogging 
along the rough road in an old-fashioned 
buggy. The horse is not seen, but only the 
vehicle and its two occupants. 

The picture progresses, bringing the char- 
acters together and leading up to the climax 
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A NEWS CAMERA MAN MAKING PICTURES OF THE TRAFFIC OF DOWN-TOWN NEW YORK FROM THE 
TOP OF A SKY-SCRAPER IN COURSE OF ERECTION 
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with gripping suspense. Only one person 
out of a thousand of those who saw the film 
wondered how these scenes were taken, and 
what type of man took them. Who ever 
thinks about that most important but prac- 
tically unknown artist, the camera man? 

This is a story of the camera man. 

There are two types of camera man— 
the romantic and the pictorial. The former 
films features—five-reel serials, in partic- 
ular—the week-to-week attraction, come- 
dies, and educational subjects. The latter 


The romantic camera man is necessarily 
more of an artist than his brother, the pic- 
torial or news camera man. For instance, 
he must have an artistic command of light 
effects. The halo of glamour worn by the 
attractive blonde who is seen in a semi- 
close-up, her tresses silhouetted against a 
brilliant glow of light, is due to the skilful 
lightings arranged by the camera man. 

He must know how to secure shadows 
with the dull, greenish Cooper-Hewitts and 
high lights with the hard, glaring Kliegs. 
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A CAMERA MAN PERCHED ON A NARROW PLATFORM ATTACHED TO A MOVING TRAIN, MAKING CLOSE- 
UPS OF THE HEROINE, WHO IS SEEN LEANING OUT OF THE WINDOW ON THE RIGHT 
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covers any event that promises to have dra- 
matic or news interest. He is the pictorial 
news-reporter who, instead of chronicling 
an interesting incident through the medium 
of words, records it in photography for the 
news weeklies. These, in turn, edit and 
flash it to the people. 

Both types are expert technicians and 
know their complicated camera backward 
and forward. Both are daredevils who will 
take awe-inspiring risks to put across a big 
scene. 


He must know how to manipulate the spot 
lights to advantage. When a scene is shot 
in the studio, and the sunlight is supposed 
to shine through the window of a set, cast 
ing a golden pool of light on the floor, he 
must know at what distance to place the 
powerful sunlight arc in order that its daz 
zling rays shall fall through the window at 
exactly the right angle and cast exactly th 
proper amount of light on the floor. This 
and a great deal more, he must have at hi 
finger-tips. 
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ARTHUR MILLER, A CAMERA MAN WHO WAS FORMERLY A JOCKEY, WITH HIS CAMERA RIGGED IN 
FRONT OF AN AUTOMOBILE, READY TO PICTURE THE “ RACING FACE” OF THE MAN 


AT THE WHEEL AS HE SPEEDS 


TO THE RESCUE OF THE HEROINE 
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Even the most observant picture-goer 
fails to observe closely the different tones 


of gray in any one scene. The harmonious 
blending of the light, the dark, the blacker 
grays are lost. Perhaps, however, the most 
blasé of us would writhe uncomfortably if 
our ocular equilibrium were jolted by a 
clumsy combination of grays. 

The camera man is the cause of either 
visual pleasure or visual agony. As a re- 
sult, his skilful lightings, and in some cases 
his suggestions to the expert artists who 
design the color-scheme of each set, figure 
prominently in the success or failure of a 
picture. 

It is also the camera man’s duty—often- 
times a most difficult one — to obliterate 
any facial‘blemishes a star may have. Un- 
fortunately, even stars have a habit of 
growing old; but their admirers must not 
know of this distressing habit, and the 
camera man is called upon to play the part 
of Ponce de Leon’s mythical fountain of 
youth. This he does by so placing his 
lights that the shadows and the high lights 
hide the flabbiness of the cheeks, the lines 


around the mouth and eyes that cannot be 
eradicated by the thickest and most cun- 
ning of make-ups, and the double chin that 
would appear so enormous if it were em- 
phasized by unskilful lighting. 

To cope successfully with these diverse 
demands, the camera man must be born to 
his trade. No amount of experience can 
give him color and lighting vision or picture 
ingenuity. Training is only the means of 
developing his latent ability. 


FROM JOCKEY TO CAMERA MAN 


The studios harbor queer stories that tell 
how some of the camera men won their way 
to success, and how others failed to advance 
above a mediocre level. One modest young 
chap, Arthur Miller, star camera man for 
the George Fitzmaurice Productions, con- 
fesses to having been a jockey about eight 
years ago. He was thrown from his horse, 
however, and severely injured. This 
marked the end of his career on the race- 
track, though he could still sit a horse with 
ease and grace; and he dug up a job with 
a horse-dealer in Brooklyn. 


——— 
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A CAMERA MAN TAKING WINTER PICTURES OF DOWN-TOWN NEW YORK AND THE EAST RIVER 


FROM A RISKY 
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It chanced that near the dealer’s place 
there was a motion-picture studio, where a 
company was making Western pictures. 
The director noticed Miller’s fine horse- 
manship, and some time later, when he 
needed an extra cowboy, he offered the po- 
sition to the former jockey. It was accept- 
ed without hesitation. Miller made good, 
and was put on the pay-roll; but the com- 
pany failed and disbanded. 

Nothing daunted, Miller found a place 
in a film laboratory, where he remained for 
six years, working in every department. He 
studied the negative and positive prints of 
the film he handled, forming his own opin- 
ion about screen effects. He spent his spare 
time in the neighboring studio, observing 
the camera men at their work. One of 
them good-naturedly taught him the mech- 
anism of the camera. In this field, too, he 
did some experimenting of his own—and 
waited for a chance to get in. 

The chance came. An assistant camera 
man was needed for a big scene that could 
only be taken once. By a peculiar mix-up 
in studio plans, no extra camera man was 
around. The harassed director thought of 
Miller; and, to make a long story short, he 


PERCH ON THE FRAME OF A NEW BUILDING 
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He has since 


was equal to the occasion. 
risen to the rank of a star camera man; and 
yet, although he spent some eight years 
studying the camera and its work, and ex- 
perimenting with new effects, he is still 
studying and experimenting. 


THE CAMERA MAN NOT A MENIAL 


Don’t think of the camera man as a me- 
nial. Think just the opposite. He is a 
most important personage in the film stu- 
dio. The director usually relies on him to 
get the proper lightings—a most important 
screen attribute. 

But the camera man does not fly about 
the set, arranging this light that way and 
the other light this way. He stands beside 
his camera and gives orders. The electri- 
cians do his bidding. They push the heavy 
lights about, turn the current on and off, 
care for all details. If anything goes amiss, 
they remedy it, under the camera man’s 
supervision. 

An assistant stands by his side. If the 
camera must be moved, the assistant moves 
it. If new film is required, he attends to 
it. The camera man is always ready to 
smooth the way in case of trouble, but he 
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is much too busy with graver matters to 
weary himself with physical labor. 

On location, the camera man is beset 
with many problems foreign to studio work. 
He must figure out range and just how the 
natural lighting will film. He must deter- 
mine how to handle a galloping band of 
outlaws rapidly approaching the mountain 
across the valley. His 
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six weeks and eight weeks, as a rule; 
whereas the life of a feature, a comedy, or 
an educational picture is for many months. 
The motion-picture news companies work, 
in fact, along newspaper lines. There are 
the camera men of the home office, ready 
to go out on special assignments; there are 
the correspondent camera men, scattered 








perspective must not r 
be at fault. Moreover, jj 
the whole result de- 
pends on his judgment 
whether the sun _ is 
bright enough to take 
the scene successfully. 

Perched high above 
the road on a suspend- 
ed platform, the cam- 
era man and his as- 
sistant crouch, filming 
the procession of cow- 
boys carefully walking 
their horses on the 
treacherous mountain 
path below. The cam- 
eras are set at a sharp 
angle, and the camera 
man must know just 
how sharp this angle 
must be in order to get 
the most pleasing view. 
If he _ miscalculates, 
and the scene turns out 
unattractive, the en- 
tire picture, mayhap, 
will be condemned as a 
total failure. 

That is the camera 
man — the romantic 
camera man. 


THE WORK OF THE 
NEWS CAMERA MAN 


The second type is 
the news camera man, 
the pictorial reporter of 
the screen. His as- 
signments are less con- 
tinuous and more va- 
ried than those of his 
brother. As the news- 
paper is to the novel, 
so is his work to that 
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of the pictorial camera 
man. 

The life of a news 
weekly varies between 


ARTHUR SORENSON, A NEWS CAMERA MAN, CLIMBING A LOFTY CHIMNEY 
TO SECURE UNUSUAL 
BACKGROUND IS THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING 


VIEWS OF NEW YORK--IN THE 
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THE CAMERA MAN'S SEAT LOOKS AS IF IT WOULD BE A RISKY ONE IN A CHOPPY SEA, BUT HE 
HAS TO RECORD THE ADVENTURES OF THE PASSENGERS IN THE MOTOR-BOAT 
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all over the world, to cover special hap- 
penings; there are the free-lancers, who 
peddle their wares from one company to 
another. 

The news editor sits at his desk in the 
home office, usually in New York, his fin- 


gers on the pulse of the world. He knows 
when some great function or event is going 
to occur at this or that distant point. He 
flashes a message to his nearest camera 
man, instructing him jo cover the affair 
and send in a picture of it. It is a news 
item, fit for screen purposes. 

Of course, there are also times when the 
correspondent must rely on his own judg- 
ment, and must act at once, without wait- 
ing for instructions. 

Keen rivalry exists among the news com- 
panies when there is any chance of scoring 
a “scoop.” Not long ago, for instance, a 
Pathé camera man secured admission to 
Poland before the representatives of other 
concerns could get in. He filmed some ex- 
clusive pictures, which were immediately 
shipped to the home office, and which gave 
the first authentic glimpses of conditions in 
the new Polish republic. 


A “scoop” of a different nature was 
scored by a Fox camera man when he 
filmed some novel scenes of the Yosemite 
Valley from an airplane. No aviator had 
ever landed safely in that deep, narrow 
chasm among the precipitous crags of the 
Sierras. The resourceful young man sought 
and secured a position with a commercia 
airplane plant within reach of the Yosem 
ite. Then, by playing on the natural ego- 
tism of a daredevil pilot, he secured the 
airman’s promise not only to fly above th: 
valley, but to land in it. The overjoyed 
camera man accompanied him on this peril 
ous trip, strapped securely, with his trusty 
camera, to the plane. He filmed some mar 
velous pictures. 

It is not for love of money that the pic 
torial camera man enters his profession 
His monetary remuneration is entirely to: 
small. It is really because of his love for 


unusual, adventurous experiences. 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF THE NEWS MEN 


Take the camera man who persuaded a 
pilot to fly over the crater of Mount Las- 
sen, in California. The machine passed 
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only three hundred feet above the dark, 
threatening hole. Think what would have 
befallen those dauntless two if nature or 
the airplane had played any tricks! 

They knew nothing of the crater. Any 
suction from it, any sudden run into an 
air pocket, and they would have been pre- 
cipitated into its yawning depths. The pic- 
tures flashed on the screen were thrilling, 
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his face blistering under the heat, his breath 
coming in gasps—taking big risks to ge 
his picture. 

At a round-up in Cheyenne, Wyoming 
not long ago, a camera man took his stan: 
in the dangerous enclosure. A tempera 
mental steer became offended at the stead 
click, click, click of the camera, an 
charged the intruder who thus dared to ii 




















A CAMERA MAN 


ON A HAND-CAR, READY TO MAKE CLOSE-UPS OF THE HERO AS THE CAR 


SPEEDS ALONG THE TRACK 
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but the camera man, strapped to the plane, 
who made them possible, did not get a 
thought from the casual onlooker. 

Such incidents as these, of course, are 


unusual. The usual course of a news 
camera man’s life passes without notice— 
such as the filming of fires, of explosions, 
of parades, of races, of round-ups on a 
Western cattle-ranch. . 

The fire pictures arouse a murmur of 
appreciation from comparatively few. Peo- 
ple are accustomed to seeing flames shoot 
up right in front of their noses, and to see- 
ing streams of water spurt upward from a 
hose within touching distance. Their in- 
terest might be heightened if they consid- 
ered the fact that the camera man was 
close behind the firemen with his camera, 


ritate his sensitive ear. The camera man 
fell beneath the onslaught, and his machin 
crashed to the ground, he continuing t 
crank until the last. Fortunately, only th 
camera was wrecked; the precious film was 
saved. When this picture was flashed upo: 
the screen, a most novel effect was secure: 
by the steer pounding his way through th: 
focus of the camera. 


THE KEEN QUEST FOR NEW PICTURES 


A news camera man meets with kee: 
competition, attached or unattached. Hi 
pictures, unless they are made under a! 
assignment, must sell in preference to thos 
of his rivals. 

Some time ago, for instance, the city « 
Philadelphia decided to clean the colossa! 
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bronze statue of William Penn, thirty- 
seven feet in height, which surmounts 
the tower of the City Hall, five hundred 
and forty-eight feet above the ground. 
Three camera men concluded that this 
event was of general interest, and de- 
cided to get pictures of it. 

One figured that it would be interest- 
ing to take views looking up at the 
cleaners scrubbing Mr. Penn. 

Another came along and took long 
shots and close-ups of the cleaners 
working. 

Still a third appeared on the scene. 
He wanted something distinctly new. 
He sought permission from the mayor 
to take pictures from astride Mr. Penn’s 
huge hat. The mayor granted him per- 
mission, with the understanding that the 
city of Philadelphia in no way protect- 
ed the performer of such a risky stunt. 
[f the camera man lost his balance and 
toppled over, he would fall five hundred 
and eighty-five feet to the flagstones 
below! 

The camera man was grateful for the 
permission. As for the risk, he had not 
even considered the hazardous side of 
his plan. He mounted the thirty-seven 
feet of the bronze Mr. Penn, straddled 
the colossal head, pointed his camera 
downward, and obtained a novel and 
curious set of pictures, some showing a 
straight dizzy drop to the pavement far 
below. 

All of which goes to show that to be a 
successful camera man, it is requisite 
that a man should see farther than the 
end of his nose. He must have an eye 
for news that is of interest to the gen- 
eral public, not to a local few. He 
must be on the alert for odd, unusual 
features. Babies and pictures of pretty 
girls may seem commonplace, and yet, 
if taken with skill and shown to advan- 
tage, they are interesting. Animal pic- 
tures, too, are often good; sometimes 
they lend themselves to thrills. 

A news camera man must also bear 
in mind that stale and commonplace 
pictures are valueless; that unimpor- 
tant parades, the unveiling of monu- 
ments, unless of national importance, 
posed pictures of people who are not 
widely known, scenic views, or subjects 
that have been taken time and time 
again by weeklies, are neither salable 
nor of interest. 









































A CAMERA MAN VISITING THE TILLAMOOK ROCK LIGHT=- 
HOUSE, ON THE COAST OF OREGON-——-THE MEANS OF 
REACHING AND LEAVING THE LIGHTHOUSE IS A 
BASKET RAISED AND LOWERED BY A DERRICK 
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COMFORTABLY SEATED IN A TANK RAISED ALOFT BY A GREAT DERRICK, A CAMERA MAN MAKES 
PANORAMIC PICTURES OF WORK IN PROGRESS AT A RAILROAD TERMINAL 
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Here is another instance of a stunt suc- 
cessfully brought off by an alert young 
camera man. He saw an imaginative draw- 
ing in a popular scientific magazine, show- 
ing how a motor-cycle jumped several feet 
from one spring-board to another. He be- 
gan to visualize just such a feature for the 
screen. An idea struck him. Fine! Of 
course it could be done. 

He called on the general manager of a 
large automobile concern in Detroit, and 
asked the use of one of his cars to perform 
the feat. No, his news reel would not ad- 
vertise the name of the automobile, but 
surely people would have no difficulty 
recognizing such a widely advertised ma- 
chine. The general manager admitted the 
logic of this. The stunt was successfully 


Was the news editor «& 
It was featured 


accomplished. 
lighted to get the picture? 
in the following week’s news issue! 

But just consider the many novel news 
pictures, out-of-door scenes, exquisite views 
of nature, that are taken for granted. Who 


ever thinks of the camera man? Yet a 
little understanding and appreciation of his 
work would lend an added interest to m 
tion pictures. 

The romantic camera man and his pic- 
torial colleague are two of the main factors 
in producing pictures; yet both are con 
tent to remain unobtrusively in the back 
ground, shunning publicity, hoping only t 
please, one by novelty, the other by the 
beauty and the artistry of his work. 

That is the camera man! 
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I care not where the sunshine falls, 
Nor where the rivers run, 

So long as somewhere there’s a stream, 
And somewhere there’s a sun! 


Richard Leigh 





The Getaway 


BY JOHN D. 


SWAIN 


Illustrated by Robert A. Graet 


be YHERE goes one who is either a pro- 
fessional equilibrist or a _pick- 
pocket,” remarked Lapierre to me. 
“ He’s a stranger in Paris, too. Were it 
not that I confine myself to my special 
work, I’d detail a flic to follow him up.” 
We were lingering on a bench in the Jar- 
din du Luxembourg as he indicated a me- 
dium-sized, compact gentleman whose walk 
and bearing had attracted my friend’s at- 
tention. The stranger seemed to move 
aimlessly, yet without a trace of wasted 
motion, as if he had nothing on earth to do, 
but was nevertheless alertly prepared to 
do it. 


I glanced up indifferently, and then, in 
a hop, skip, and jump, had reached the 
man’s side and was pumping his right arm. 


“ Rufus Sedgwick! Of all men to run 
across in Paris! Let me introduce my 
good friend M. Lapierre, of the police.” 

I dragged the American adventurer 
across to the bench, where Lapierre stood 
staring in frank amazement. 

He told me, later on, that from my ac- 
counts of the exploits of Rufus Sedgwick 
he had pictured a gorilla-like creature, with 
abnormally long arms and a horseshoe jaw. 
Instead, he gazed into a pair of mild blue 
eyes, dreamy and poetic, yet shimmering 
with a serene intelligence and a tranquil 
self-confidence. A cauliflower ear alone 
struck a false note in Sedgwick’s classic 
profile. 

“Only arrived to-day,” laughed my 
countryman. “ Hadn’t expected to fall 
into the hands of the police so promptly! 
I have a perfectly good alibi, however. 
Every dairy in America has installed one of 
those cursed electric churns. Buttermilk 
ruined! No more enticing little lumps of 
butter fat. On my way to Holland. If 
the Dutch have gone in for efficient dairy- 
ing too, I'll jog on to Bulgaria.” 

We seated ourselves. Sedgwick refused 


one of Lapierre’s favorite thin, black cigars, 
and waved aside my cigarette-case. 

“The man who does the impossible!” 
quoted Lapierre. ‘‘ What pleasure to en- 
counter you!” 

‘““ Not quite that,” protested Rufus Sedg- 
wick. “I still recognize and avoid the me- 
chanically impossible. I attempt nothing 
that violates the laws of physics—like lift- 
ing myself by my own boot-straps. Nor, 
in the present purely theoretical state of 
the fourth dimension, do I try to turn a 
rubber ball inside out without breaking the 
cover, or to project myself through a closed 
door.” 

“Still,” Lapierre persisted, “ our mutual 
friend has told me of even more marvelous 
feats.” 

“Most men beat themselves—-I don’t. 
I am controlled by my cerebrum, instead 
of my sympathetic nervous system.” 

“ As par exemple?” 

“ Well,” drawled Sedgwick, “ it’s a little 
like this. Here is a four-inch plank laid 
across a muddy street. No one has the 
slightest difficulty in crossing dryshod. Ex- 
tend the planking, but twice as wide, 
around the summit of the Eiffel Tower, 
and ninety out of a hundred would balk 
at it. Of the remainder, most would crawl 
around on hands and knees; two or three 
would lose their heads and jump off. Get 
the idea? I should jog around as serenely 
as when the plank was laid om the ground. 
Why not? Purely a matter of intelligent 
coordination.” 

“Granted,” nodded Lapierre. “I my- 
self could do that, although most unwill- 
ingly; but it does not clarify to me certain 
of the exploits monsieur your friend has re- 
lated of you with such gusto.” 

“ For instance?” 

“* Among so many notable feats, it would 
be invidious to choose,” declared the little 
detective. “ Still, for my own taste, that 
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which he so drolly called ‘ Battle Royal ’— 
wherein you invaded the resort of gunmen, 
and set them to mauling one another while 
you escaped by the window—” 

“Oh, that!” deprecated Sedgwick, 
smothering a yawn. “ The principle is the 
same, always. First, of course, I eliminate 
the chances of failure, one by one; and 
then, never allowing my nerves to assume 
the mastery, I just go ahead and do what 
I came to do. That is all there is to it.” 

“ But M. Setchweek, if you will permit 
me! Brilliant as was the coup, it would 
be impossible here in Paris, in one of our 
Apache dens!” 

Sedgwick frowned. 

“TImpossible? I abhor that word! 
such a case as you suggest, I deny it.” 

Lapierre grinned, slowly wagging his 
head from side to side. 

“Tt is that you do not comprehend. Our 
Apache—pardon me—has a certain verve 
which ‘the criminal of your own country 
lacks. Modesty forbids that I should claim 
that he is a more desperate criminal, or 
even a more successful one, than your gun- 
men; but he thinks quicker.” 

“Tt would make no difference; I should 


In 


adjust myself to his mental speed, and 


maintain the same relative advantage. 
That is all a matter of detail.” 

“ Most men,” said Lapierre, “ require a 
little fraction of time to collect themselves 
upon awakening. With brutes, it is not so. 
Prod them, and instantly they are wide 
awake —teeth bared, claws unsheathed, 
every faculty alert for whatever may tran- 
spire. It is so with our Apaches, monsieur. 
The infinitesimal fraction of time, no mat- 
ter how slight, that your gunmen required 
to adjust themselves to your surprise would 
be lacking to you in dealing similarly with 
our Apaches. Their minds are incapable 
of lofty flights; but within a narrow orbit, 
they move with unerring precision.” 

“ Arguing about it gets us nowhere,” 
Sedgwick crisply rejoined. “‘ Make your 
proposition! My buttermilk quest can 
wait. Possibly your familiarity with this 
city may even help me to find some here?” 

“ Well, then, I would say that it would 
be impossible for monsieur to enter any one 
of a dozen Apache cabarets known to me, 
and some at least known to our friend; to 
insult the habitués there, and to escape un- 
harmed, if indeed with your life. Of 
course, knowing your genius, I grant that 
you might kill several of them before they 
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got you; but that would not matter to the 
rest.” 

“T will go unarmed, and I will not kill or 
even injure any one of them,” stated Ru 
fus Sedgwick. “I’ve nothing persona 
against them.” 

“IT seem to recall,” mused Lapierr 
“that your stratagem was founded on ex 
tinguishing the lights. Your chances, nat 
urally, in profound darkness 

“T will not put out the lights. Like m: 
friend Shakespeare, I have a _prejudic: 
against repetition. I pride myself upo: 
originality and invention.” 

Lapierre beamed, and drew an ecstati: 
breath. 

“Then, monsieur, I most assuredly r 
peat, you would find the stunt — is thai 
your idiom?—impossible.” 

“You haven’t been specific,” objecte: 
the other. ‘“ Let me in turn outline the 
idea. You shall select the resort; you an 
our friend shall be present upon the eve 
ning when, having eliminated all chance: 
of failure, I put this thing across. I wil! 
walk in, clad in evening clothes, insult in 
any way your knowledge of the breed sug 
gests as most effective any Apache pres- 
ent; after which I will walk — not run 
out of the front door, and as soon there 
after as the distance permits, will join you 
two at a good restaurant, the dinner to b 
paid for by the loser.” 

Lapierre gazed upon him with respectfu! 
admiration. 

“Your courage is above all praise,” he 
said; “even though it be the courage o 
ignorance.” 

“Then let my ignorance at least furnish 
you an agreeable episode, and a good din 
ner,” advised Rufus Sedgwick. 

But Lapierre shook his head. 

“Honesty forbids,” he decided. “! 
would be to send you to certain mutilation 
probable death; which would quite ruin 
both the occasion and the dinner.” 

“| will further stipulate,” added Sedg 
wick, “ that I shall emerge without a mark 
upon me, if that will ease your scruples. 

Lapierre sighed. 

“It is a sin to offer me this temptation 
at a period when time hangs idle upon m 
hands, and after having listened to so man 
eulogies of your methods; but—Lapierre | 
not a murderer!” 

“ Furthermore,” his tormentor amiab!) 
continued, “ a little side bet, if you like 

“IT am not a gambler,” replied Lapierr: 
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“ Now and again, among friends, I may 
risk a hundred francs, merely to add a 
tang of interest, but—”’ 

“ Five hundred to two hundred?” tempt- 
ed Sedgwick. 

Lapierre groaned. 

“ Doubled!” he breathed. 

“ Excellent!” cried our friend, drawing 
his wallet and pressing a thousand-franc 
note into my hand. 

The detective protested courteously, but 
Sedgwick insisted. 

“IT am not so fatuous as to deny the pos- 
sibility of an utterly unpredictable chance,” 


“ Other- 


he said. 
wise I should not bet 
with you upon acer- 


tainty. There is one 

chance out of, let us 

say, ten thousand that I may make a slip. 
In such case, you might be subjected to 
regrettable delay in collecting from my 
heirs. This way saves bookkeeping.” 

Lapierre added his four hundred francs, 
and I scribbled a brief memorandum of the 
wager on one of my cards. 

“The place I have in mind, then,” said 
the detective, “is the Whited Sepulcher, 
No. 11 on the Rue Vinaigre, just off the 
Place Pigalle, on Montmartre. Here reigns 
a big, hairy one, who calls himself Gros-Nez 
—Big-Nose, in English. You cannot mis- 
take him; for he has an enormous nose, a 
marve'cus hairiness, and is of a bigness 
most unusual among the Apaches, who are 
a lean and undersized folk. But do not be 
deceived by his size; for he is like one cat. 
You shall, then, enter the Whited Sepul- 
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cher and advance to the royal table, half- 
way down the room; and here you shall 
pause to insult his majesty, Gros-Nez, who 
will infallibly be present after ten o’clock 
at night, unless he is on one of his forays. 
And then, walking 
out through the 
front door, as you 
have stated, you 
shall join us at the 
Petit Bleu, an ex- 


Swe Ay 


THE SINISTER ATMOS- 
PHERE OF THE APACHE 
RESORT EVOKED THE 
{INTENDED THRILL 


cellent and entirely respectable restaurant 
just round the corner in the Place Pigalle. 
Is it not so?” 

“Tt is so,” Sedgwick amiably agreed. 
“And how shall I tread most effectually 
upon the pet corn of this—-now-——Big-Nose? 
My French is too academic, I fear, to pene- 
trate his hairy head.” 

Lapierre considered for a moment. 
face brightened. 

“T have it! ¥ou shall stand before him, 
and cry, loud enough for all to hear, ‘ Je 
conspue les Apaches!’ That is, ‘I spit 
upon the Apaches!’ ” 

Rufus Sedgwick carefully repeated the 
words until Lapierre agreed that his accent, 
if not perfect, was at least intelligible. I 
laughed outright to behold my dreamy, 
blue-eyed friend, his face gravely serious, 


His 
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murmuring over and over to the blossom- 
kissed air of the lovely old garden: “ I spit 
upon the Apaches!” Lapierre, equally in- 
tense, leaned toward him as a solicitous 
teacher over a dull but faithful pupil. 

“ And for good measure,” added Sedg- 
wick, when the lesson was learned, “ I'll 
tweak the big nose that gave the fellow his 
nickname.” 

Lapierre bowed as one salutes a hero 
about to go to a distinguished death. 

“Then M. Setchweek, I, Lapierre, as- 
sure you that you will eat no dinner at the 
Petit Bleu, nor ever again see your thou- 
sand francs!” 

But Sedgwick only laughed. 


II 


Durinc the next few days Rufus Sedg- 
wick did not appear at the café where La- 
pierre and I lunched daily in the intervals 
of his assignments from the prefecture. 

I understood, and explained, that my 
friend was engaged in a microscopic inspec- 
tion of the Apache cabaret, the Whited 
Sepulcher, and its environment, in accord- 
ance with his custom before attempting the 
so-called impossible. In such cases, he 
could bring to bear an intellectual concen- 


tration no whit below that so powerfully 
evinced by Lapierre himself when occasion 
demanded. 

“In effect,” said Lapierre, when three 
days had passed since the wager was made, 
“T am doing a thing most unprofessional. 


Compounding a felony, is it not? But I 
would not have you suppose that I am per- 
mitting our friend to endanger his life. I 
studied him well, that man, and I believe 
all that you have told me of his abilities. 
He is one in ten thousand. I am convinced 
that he can extricate himself from the 
Whited Sepulcher alive, though I am not 
able to see how; but not in the manner 
agreed upon. Certainly he has entered 
rashly upon an enterprise whose peculiar 
difficulties he cannot have foreseen; so I 
have arranged with some of my most trust- 
ed gendarmes to place themselves at my 
disposal. They will ask no questions, but 
will simply lurk in the neighborhood, sep- 
arately, but all of them within sound of my 
whistle. In thirty seconds I can flood the 
room with intrepid agents. And do you, 
my friend, come armed, as of course I shall. 
We cannot save the gallant M. Setchweek 
from some rough handling, but I confident- 
ly expect to prevent anything serious.” 
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“ Nothing serious will happen to him,” | 
laughed. “ I know him, you see, and know 
his work.” 

“ Another point,” went on the detective, 
without heeding my comment. “I must 
beg of you to compliment me by the sam: 
degree of confidence that you feel in him 
Place yourself in my hands.: Make no 
move, do not reach for your automatic, or 
cry out, save as I direct. I soothe my 
self with the reflection that an ultimate 
good far beyond the thousand francs wil! 
come of this little adventure. It will give 
us an excuse we have long sought to clean 
up the Whited Sepulcher.” 

At this very moment, as Louis was filling 
our fragile coffee-cups, Rufus Sedgwick 
himself appeared and seated himself by our 
little table on the pavé. 

“T am all set for the big act to-night,’ 
he announced. “ The table is engaged ai 
the Petit Bleu for half past ten, and I shal! 
breeze into the Apache place just ten min 
utes before that time. I have allowed four 
minutes for the act, five to walk from the 
Whited Sepulcher to our restaurant, and 
one minute leeway for emergencies.” 

Lapierre’s eyes widened. 

“You have allowed four minutes only, 
do I understand, to enter, tweak the big 
fellow’s nose and insult him, and walk out 
again?” 

“Well,” Sedgwick argued, “ this sort o/ 
thing moves right smartly, once it begins. 
I’m not looking for the slightest delay 
there; in fact, I shouldn’t be a mite sur- 
prised if I gained a minute or so on m\ 
schedule.” 

Lapierre nodded. 

“You have reason. If you get cut at 
all, it is as likely to be within three min- 
utes as three hours.” 

“ That’s how I looked at it. So, with 
the expectation of seeing you both at th: 
time and place agreed, I’m off for a lony 
walk in the Bois. Then a nice nap, and a 
taxicab to Montmartre in the evening.” 

He shook hands cordially, refused a cu; 
of coffee—‘“ merely another variety © 
dope,” he called it—and was gone. 


III 


STEPPING from the ill-lighted and sullen 
Rue Vinaigre into the sinister pallor of th: 
Whited Sepulcher evoked the intended 
thrill. Its interior was white, even to the 
soiled floor of tiles, the flecked tables and 
chairs. 
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“ Everything white,” as Lapierre re- 
marked, “ except only the napkins!” 

With that touch of the bizarre dear to 
the Montmartre quarter, the lights shone 
through pale green glass, imparting the 
cadaverous hue of death to the normally 
sallow and unwholesome faces with which 
the cabaret was well filled. Against this 
background a few luxuriant black beards 
stood out in artificial splendor. One’s first 
impression was of a gathering of wax-works 
of noted criminals, endowed for the occa- 
sion with an uncanny life. 

Most of the men, however, were clean- 
shaven, with creases running from nostrils 
to lips, and deep-set eyes gleaming in still 
and emotionless faces. The wide-vizored, 
baggy caps, the loose velveteen clothes, 
with dark shirts and long silk neckerchiefs, 
were the regulation Apache garb. 

Otherwise, there was nothing to distin- 
cuish this from any one of scores of cheap 
brasseries to be found in all capitals of the 
world. Lapierre nodded to the patron as 
we entered, and received in return an oily 
smirk and a graceful bow, together with a 
penetrating though instantly veiled gleam 
from eyes old and wise and crafty. 

No other notice was paid to us as we 
quietly made our way to a side table well 
down the room. No heads were raised or 
turned as we passed; the chatter, an almost 
Oriental staccato, neither rose nor fell. 
There was only this silent battery of eyes, 
all masking a furtive menace. Some of 
them were young and brilliant eyes of girls 
who had flowered amazingly in the arron- 
dissement from which most of them had 
never wandered farther afield than for a 
rare holiday at St. Cloud or Versailles. 
Others were old eyes, peering from mum- 
mified faces that had looked upon street 
battles, and whose owners had crept forth 
in the dark to rob the dead of all factions, 
huddled around the barricades. 

One of the sloppy-looking waiters fetched 
us a couple of bocks, and shuffled away. I 
glanced about the room. 

There was a sprinkling of bibulous work- 
men, and, at one table, a couple of self- 
conscious tourists, in tow of a smug guide, 
who was ostentatiously pointing out im- 
aginary celebrities, and lying fluently about 
their biographies. These, however, were 
casuals amid the Apaches. 

Almost directly across from where we 
sat, my eyes were drawn to the most strik- 
ing figure in this congress of criminals. The 
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amazing width of his shoulders in a crowd 
where narrow shoulders and thin chests 
were the rule, the unwholesome luxuriance 
of his oily locks and his spade-shaped 
beard, set him apart; while a certain spu- 
rious nobility of brow, a look of command, 
would have told me he was the king of this 
underworld realm, even if Lapierre had not 
already so accurately described Gros-Nez 
to me. 

Above all other physical characteristics, 
his nose stood out—a thing of horror; huge, 
bulbous, heavily veined. In this astonish- 
ing beak was written the story of his life. 
It had been fashioned in the imperial mold 
of the Romanesque, although its accretions 
had blurred the original design. Thickly 
sensual at the base, with spreading nostrils 
indicative of uncurbed passions, its color 
by daylight, if daylight ever illuminated it, 
must have been a royal purple; but, seen 
beneath the sickly green incandescents, it 
bore the hue of a rotten apricot. 

Big as the man was, his gestures were as 
swift and certain as those of a spider. 

“Were the prefect to say to me some 
fine day, ‘ Lapierre, send this man to Cay- 
enne!’ I would very gladly do so; but tweak 
that nose? Not for ten times the thousand 
francs I stand to win from friend Setch- 
week to-night!” 

Lapierre’s voice, coming softly from mo- 
tionless lips, roused me from the horrified 
fascination with which I had been regard- 
ing Gros-Nez. 

“* And speaking of him, here he comes,” 
he continued, a puzzled frown upon his 
brow. “ Now, what the devil! I had not 
looked to see him in disguise! What can 
be the significance of that?” 

To tell the truth, I should not have rec- 
ognized Rufus Sedgwick. He wore a long, 
loose, and execrably cut rain-coat, its col- 
lar turned up, and, pulled down over his 
ears, a flat, greasy cap. His face, as he 
entered, took on the moldy green imparted 
to one and all by the lights of the Whited 
Sepulcher, and a bedraggled, straggling 
mustache concealed his lips. 

He stepped up to the proprietor’s little 
counter and, to my astonishment, ordered 
and sipped a tiny glass of cognac. 

Lapierre caught my look, and explained 
a trifle impatiently. 

“ But what else could he do? He enters. 
He gives to the room a final comprehensive 
survey. He must not attract attention. 
Were he to order, let us say, a vichy, the 
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act, in this place, would at once focus the 
interest of the proprietor. Were he to 
stand there and drink nothing, it would at- 
tract the notice of the clients, who, as it is, 
have paid him far less attention than they 
did to us. And were 
he to call for butter- 

milk—” 
Lapierre 
eloquently. 


shrugged 


“JE CONSPUE LES APACHES! 


“ But the disguise,” he repeated, softly 


clicking his tongue. “I am vastly in- 
trigued by that.” 

“T should think it obvious enough,” I 
responded, a bit pompously. “ Naturally, 
he does not wish to be followed for the rest 
of his natural life by Gros-Nez and his cut- 
throats, as he undoubtedly would be if he 
were recognizable.” 

Lapierre’s frown did not vanish. 


I SPIT UPON you!” 
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“Obvious indeed, my good friend; so 
obvious that it is not the reason at all!” 

“ Well—what then?” 

He shook his head. 

“If Papa Lapierre were the so great de- 
tective he is reputed to be, that disguise 
would be the clue to M. Setchweek’s plan. 
From it he should at once deduce the 
scheme in its last detail. It must be that 
I grow old! I will add the thousand francs 


HIS VOICE RANG THROUGH THE ROOM 


to my little hoard, and retire to the country 
and cultivate gooseberries.” 

“ You still think he will fail in what he 
has undertaken?” 

“It is an impossibility, as I have been 
at the pains to say already; and I do not 
believe in the impossible.” - 

Rufus Sedgwick, having leisurely finished 
his little drop, and even smacked his lips 
over what must to his chaste stomach have 
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been a frightful draft, sauntered down the 
room, his placid blue eyes seemingly en- 
gaged in no particular quest. 

“‘ T wonder if he has seen us,” I muttered. 

“ He has seen everything, that man! He 
could close his eyes and name every one in 
this room, the number, their approximate 
ages, their features. He is a man after my 
own heart! Never before have I beheld 
one with whom I would so gladly work 
along my particular line.” 

Coming from one who loved to work 
alone, and who had never within my knowl- 
edge failed in a case he had undertaken, 
this was as fine a compliment as Sedgwick 
ever received. 

“You have damned 
praise,” Lapierre added. 

And I had been almost ashamed of the 
warmth of my eulogies when on the sub- 
ject of his exploits! 

IV 

Workinc slowly and unostentatiously 
down the room, Sedgwick had come at 
length to where Gros-Nez sat, deep in con- 
versation with one of his cronies—a pock- 
marked Italian, a repulsive-looking fellow 
whose nose had been bitten off, possibly 
during a little domestic argument—such 
being the conjugal habit of the quarter. 

Having in his unobtrusive way sifted 
thus far, he now paused, and stood almost 
at the elbow of Gros-Nez, leaning forward 
a trifle so as to bring his head more nearly 
on a level with that of the Apache leader, 
who did not at once glance up, but con- 
tinued in parley with his sinister-looking 
companion. 

I closely noted Sedgwick’s poise, bal- 
anced lightly upon the balls of his feet, 
hands hanging loosely, every muscle re- 
laxed, yet alert. One felt that were his 
nerves to be touched, they would sing like 
a perfectly tuned harp. 

All men look their best when properly 
clad. Rufus Sedgwick looked best of all 
in a Turkish bath—where indeed I had 
first seen him; yet, even beneath his baggy 
rain-coat, the man himself was revealed, as 
the old Greek sculptors revealed their gods 
beneath archaic draperies. 

Suddenly Gros-Nez looked up, fixing a 
stare of inimitable insolence upon this 
stranger who had dared to invade his 
privacy. He even opened his mouth to 
speak; but the words were never uttered, 
lor Rufus Sedgwick spoke first. 


him with faint 


- 


“ Je conspue les Apaches! I spit upon 
you!” 

His voice rang through the room. A sort 
of gasp hissed from table to table, and 
here and there men started to rise, hands 
darting to pocket or breast for the ever- 
ready knives. Gros-Nez, too, stirred his 
great bulk; -and Sedgwick’s open hand 
flickered out, his fingers seized firmly upon 
that atrocious beak, and gave it a violent 
yank! 

A roar of astonishing volume dominated 
all the minor clatter in the Whited Sepul- 
cher. The nose, I dare say, was sensitive. 
Gros-Nez was cruelly hurt, both physically 
and mentally, and even more astounded. 

My perceptive powers seemed wondrous- 
ly quickened. Without taking my eyes 
from the principals, I saw Lapierre’s left 
hand take the police whistle from his waist- 
coat, while his right crept into the coat 
pocket where reposed his automatic. I be- 
held the patron lean far over his zinc coun- 
ter, with starting eyeballs and outthrust 
neck; and all up and down the long room 
the scrape of chairs sounded after Gros- 
Nez had uttered his appalling bellow. 

Rufus Sedgwick, releasing the prisoned 
nose, with open palm thrust the big Apache 
violently back in his chair. Thus he gained 
a fraction of time. Then, instantly pivot- 
ing about, and seeming to gather impetus 
by spurning that distorted face, he was 
speeding toward the rear of the cabaret. 

Even in the excitement, the thought 
flashed across my mind that he had lost his 
bet; for he was neither leaving by the front 
entrance, nor was he walking out! La- 
pierre’s face showed no triumph, however, 
but merely an absorbed interest. 

At the far end of the room stood a tall 
folding screen, which concealed the stair- 
way leading to the kitchen below. Waiters 
were continually popping behind it or 
emerging from it. 

I turned to my companion. 

“Ts there an exit for him below?” 

“None. The Whited Sepulcher does 
not specialize in unguarded exits.” 

It took no time at all for Sedgwick to 
reach the screen, and to disappear around 
it. It seemed to me as if the squealing 
pack—led by Gros-Nez himself, who had 
rebounded from his chair like a ball—was 
not a half second behind. 

The phlegmatic waiters flattened them- 
selves, for the most part, against the walls. 
They were not paid to risk their skins in 
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the frequent brawls of their place of em- 
ploy. One apron-clad figure, coming from 
behind the screen at that moment, barely 
escaped being run down by the onrush of 
Apaches. For an instant it seemed that he 
would not be able to save his tray; but luck 
was with him, and he tacked carefully up 
the room, as nonchalantly as if, behind 
him, the blood of a gallant American was 
not being sought. 

“ The rat went below!” a voice cried. 

By now, fifty Apaches were storming be- 
neath our feet. Oaths, yells, the crash of 
china, and the clatter of pans and skillets 
came eloquently to us through the flooring. 

I reached for my gun; but the little de- 
tective arrested the gesture with that quiet 
strength which always surprised me. 

“Use your whistle, man!” 
I panted. “ Are you going to 
let him be murdered down 
there?” 

Lapierre did not so much 
as turn his head toward me, 
nor glance in the direction of 
the waiters’ stairway; but, a 
slight frown 
upon his brow, o~ ght 
sat hunched in 4 
his chair, his Sa 
eyes fixed 
moodily upon the front of the 
house. 

“Tt is, then, that M. Setch- 
week no longer retains your 
confidence?” he murmured. 

“ Confidence be damned!” 

I snarled, rising to my feet. 
“ What chance has any human being down 
there with that pack of hyenas?” 

“ None — none whatever,” he admitted. 
“ Nor would he, of all men, expose himself 
to them. Come!” He rose from his chair, 
glancing at the watch on his wrist. “ It is 
twenty-five minutes past ten; we have just 
time to keep our appointment at the Petit 
Bleu.” 

We walked toward the entrance, he silent 
and preoccupied, I punctuating each step 
with a hysterical protest. 

The tables were two-thirds deserted. 
The proprietor had left his post to go be- 
low - stairs, and a sad - faced waiter was 
thriftily improving the opportunity by tak- 
ing his place behind the counter and serv- 
ing his fellows with the best cognac. 

At the door, Lapierre turned impatiently 
at my final protest. 
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“ My friend, M. Setchweek, awaits us 
for dinner,” he told me. “I must beg of 
you to recollect that neither he nor La- 
pierre is an imbecile!” 

After that I followed meekly enough, 
though without understanding, as the de- 
tective guided me at a smart pace down the 
Rue Vinaigre, through a narrow and for- 
bidding alley, and so at length into the 
better-lighted Place Pigalle, where we en- 
tered the modest doorway of the spotless 
little restaurant known as 
the Petit Bleu. 

A captain met us as 
soon as we crossed the 
threshold, and with a bow 
and smile led us through 
a salle well filled with en- 


THE SQUEALING PACK WAS NOT A HALF SECOND 
BEHIND. “THE RAT WENT BELOW!” 
A VOICE CALLED 


tirely respectable guests, and on into a 
smaller and cozier room, where, at a corne! 
table, sat Rufus Sedgwick, serene and un 
ruffled, clad in his tuxedo, with uncreased 
and spotless linen. 


V 


He smiled pleasantly as we approached, 
and pointed out two alleged American 
cocktails awaiting us. 

“Took the liberty of ordering pressed 


ducks for dinner,” he said. ‘“ Thought you 
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two might not mind; and I have yet to see 
a real duck-press at work. The fowls are 
already on the turnspit.” 

We seated ourselves; and Lapierre im- 
mediately raised his glass to our friend. 

*“* M. Setchweek, I salute you!” he cried, 
and emptied his glass, while I sat open- 
mouthed and staring like a silly owl. “ It 
is that I grow old, as I told our good friend 
here. Your disguise should have otherwise 
made everything clear to me at once. It 

did so only in part; there are 
still points that are vague.” 


ONE APRON-CLAD FIG- 
URE, COMING FROM 
BEHIND THE SCREEN, 
BARELY ESCAPED BEING 
RUN DOWN BY THE ON- 
RUSH OF APACHES 


Sedgwick’s eyes twinkled. 

“As to what?” he inquired. 

“ As to about everything, so far as our 
friend here is concerned; for he is still con- 
fused to learn that you are not even now 
fighting the pack in the cellar of the Whit- 
ed Sepulcher. As for myself, there is the 
question of time. I will confess it, I can 
grasp the rain-coat and the apron, but the 
tray with its many plates!” 

Lapierre elevated his shoulders and eye- 
brows in a gesture of surrender. 

“The tray bothered me quite a bit,” 
confessed Sedgwick. ‘“‘ After I had orien- 
tated the place thoroughly, from the seven 
different plans which were feasible I adopt- 
ed the one that you saw me carry out.” 

“I didn’t!” I stated emphatically. 

“Oh, yes, you 
did; you simply 
didn’t realize it at 
the time. Lapierre 
here took it all in. 
As I was saying, I 
chose what seemed 
the least complicat- 

ed plan. It really 

presented no dif- 
ficulties except 
in the matter 

of the tray. 

As for 


ar “= % 
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time — there was 
plenty. None to 
spare, I'll admit; 
but when you are 
one jump ahead of 
the devil, and the 
deep sea is at your 
elbow, you simply 
make the most of 
that one jump.” 
“But to be cer- 
tain of finding the 
tray, with its con- 
tents, undisturbed? 
Surely that required 
a confederate?” ob- 
jected the detective. 
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I took no such chance as 


“ Bless you! 
I had the tray 


that. Highly unscientific! 
all the time.” 

“ You—what?” Lapierre stared at him 
with frank astonishment. 

“T had it on a string around my neck; 
it hung flat under my loose coat. The 
glasses on it were trick affairs, fastened to 
the tray. Everybody was more or less ex- 
cited. I counted on that, of course. For 
the same reason, I was sure that nobody 
would notice that there was a strange 
waiter present — not till afterward. The 
one detail that I had to leave to chance was 
that the proprietor himself might get wise 
as I passed out. It wouldn’t really have 
mattered if he had; and as it broke, he had 
no eyes for me.” 

“You mean you were disguised as a 
waiter?” said I. “ But how—when—” 

“That loose coat,” interrupted Sedg- 
wick, “had only two buttons, and I had 
worked on them until I could shuck it off in 
one motion, which I did as soon as I gained 
the screen. Then with one hand I swept 
off my mustache, with the other my cap. 
I already wore my long apron, of course— 
not too clean—and as the tray hung around 


my neck, as I have said, I had only to tip 
it up, kick my rain-coat into the corner 
where I had tossed my cap, and pass round 
the other end of the screen just as the gang 
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arrived. The entire operation required, 
after considerable practise in my room, ex- 
actly three seconds; and I do not think a 
soul except Lapierre here recognized me 
as an intruder. The other waiters might 
have — they were cool enough — but they 
were too much interested in their free 
drinks. So I just snapped the string when 
I had walked the length of the room, set 
the tray on a table, passed outside, as 
agreed, removed my apron and chucked it 
away, and drew from a pocket my soft felt 
hat and my gloves. At this point, had I 
been working for a screen production, the 
director would have had me pause to light 
a cigarette, I suppose, according to the 
good old tradition. Just to help matters 
along, I had yelled, ‘ He’s gone below!’ 
while I was shucking off my coat behind; 
I got the portier at my hotel to teach me. 
I guess the boys understood my French, 
by the way they all piled down-stairs!” 

“You cost the patron a pretty penny in 
breakage,” I contributed, a bit lamely. 

“He cost me a thousand francs,” La- 
pierre grimaced. 

“Only four hundred,” corrected Rufus 
Sedgwick. 

“One thousand!” insisted Lapierre. 
“ Already, in my mind, I had profitably in- 
vested that wager in a little garden for the 
raising of gooseberries!” 





CERTAINTY 


ON some disastrous day, I know 


That you will come to me 


And crave forgiveness for the wounds 


That now you cannot see; 


Ask pardon for the loss and tears 
Your false love caused me through the years. 


And this I know—that I will take 
Your hand in mine and say: 


“ Dear, I forget those hours of pain, 


And I can wipe away 


The memory of anguished grief 


And sorrow far beyond belief.” 


And you will smile, and you will think 


How weak indeed am I! 
And you will feel your old, lost power, 
That time cannot deny. 


And I, a moth, will praise your name, 


And flutter round your golden flame! 


Charles Hanson Towne 
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N an exile colony in Siberia, Gorekin, the bootmaker, is allowed the freedom of the town of 
Chita, adjoining the prison walls, and occupies a little hut there with his ten-year-old son, 
Peter. While watching the arrival of Katerin, the young daughter of Governor Michael 
Kirsakoff, Peter accidentally gets in the way, and is charged with disrespect; and when his 
father tries to save him from the penalty, the old man is killed by the saber of a cruel Cossack. 

Twenty years pass, and revolution overturns the ancient order in Russia. In Chita, Michael 
Kirsakofi and his daughter Katerin, now grown to superb womanhood, find themselves stripped 










of authority and in the power of a Mongol chieftain named Zorogoff. 


When the latter sends 


an officer, Captain Shimilin, to demand money, Katerin, who has hidden most of her father’s 
funds in a stove, hands over a fraction of the amount demanded and claims that it is all they 


have. Shimilin, disbelieving, orders her father before a tiring-squad. 


signal to the squad, Katerin faints. 


As he raises his hand in 


Meanwhile Lieutenant Peter Gordon, of the United States Army, is on his way to Chita, 
ostensibly on an official mission from Vladivostok, but in reality to inflict vengeance upon those 


responsible for his father’s murder. 


For the American lieutenant is none other than Peter 


Gorekin, son of the old bootmaker so ruthlessly slain for daring to get in the way of Governor 


Michael Kirsakoff and his daughter. 


V 

NEW Russian conductor came 
A aboard Peter’s train during the 
night—a giant of a man, his body 
round as a bear’s, with the thickness of 
many coats. Peter was awake with the 
first gray light at the frosted windows of 
the car. He lay on his shelf in his blan- 
kets, looking down upon the conductor, 
who was asleep on the floor of the passage- 
way, his head on his food-box, his heavily 
booted feet stretched out toward the cold 
stove. A red-and-green lantern smoked on 
the floor and rattled with the jolting of the 

Car. 

Presently the conductor sat up, rubbed 
his eyes, and consulted a huge watch. 
Then he pulled on his sheepskin cap, took 
a twist in the belt of his greatcoat, fumbled 
in his pockets for a match, and lit the rer- 
nant of a candle, which was stuck to the 
dirty window-sill by its own frozen cata- 
ract of tallow. 

(he jumping flame revealed the interior 





of the car. Rifles hanging to the walls 
rattled with every lurch of the car, and 
above the complaints of the laboring train 
could be heard the snores and mutterings 
of the sleeping men on the shelves. 

The conductor stared at the cold stove. 
Taking the big ax which braced the door 
shut, he attacked a chunk of wood on the 
floor with crashing blows. With the splin- 
ters he started a fire, and dumped in 
chunks of Manchurian coal, which crackled 
and threw out ribbons of yellow smoke. 
All the sleepers began to cough. A new 
day had begun in the filthy rabbit-hutch 
of a car. 

Peter threw off his blankets and sat up. 
The conductor studied him for a minute, 
smiled, and then handed him his boots and 
socks with a deferential bow. 

The big Russian stood by the stove and 
watched Peter break the ice in his canvas 
bucket of water and wash his face. He 
was awestruck at seeing a man so crazy 
that he would wash in ice-water. He won- 
dered if all Americans could be so mad. 


* Copyright, 1921, by Frederick Moore—This story began in the February number of Munsty's MaGazine 
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“YOU MURDERING 
poc !" KATERIN 
CRIED, AND THRUST 
HER FISTS INTO HIS 
FACE 


are we to 
Peter 


“ How 
Chita, my 
inquired. 

The 


near 
friend?” 


stared, and 
both hands. 
he ex- 


conductor 
crossed himself with 

“You speak Russian!” 
claimed in astonishment. 

“ A little,” said Peter, smiling. 

“We get to Chita soon.” 

“Do you know the city?” 

a 

“Who is the governor?” 

“ How could there be a governor in this 
time of freedom?” 

“ But there was a governor.” 

“Oh, yes—every place had a governor 
in the old days.” 

“There was a prison there,” 

“ True.” 

“ There was a colonel-governor — what 
was his name?” 

Peter rubbed his forehead as if trying to 
recollect. 

“The prison is empty,” said the con- 
ductor, and yawned prodigiously. 

“* Michael—” began Peter. : 


said Peter. 
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“ Michael Alexandro- 
vitch, true—years ago.” 
“Ah, yes, Michael 
Alexandrovitch Kirsa- 
koff,” said Peter. 
“Michael Alexandro- 
vitch Kirsakoff — yes.” 
“ He is dead?” asked 
Peter. 

“Perhaps he 
is,” said the con- 
ductor. “ Are 
you a friend of 
his?” 

“No, but I 
am looking for 
my brother.” 

“Tt is always 
the same 
story,” said the 
conductor sad- 
ly. “Since we 
got freedom, 
everybody is 
I have not had 

y pay for six 
months, and I have 
six children. My chil- 
dren cannot eat free- 
dom. The capitalists 
are keeping us poor, 
and the Americans 
want to steal our 
railroads!” 

“Americans are 
our friends,” asserted 
Peter. 

“What kind of a 
friend comes to steal 

I don’t know anything about 


your job? 
politics, but my children have nothing to 


eat but cabbage—I know that. It was bet- 
ter with the Czar. These fellows who come 
and talk politics give us a lot of rubles; 
but now it takes a hundred rubles to buy 
a loaf of bread.” 

Peter smiled and shook his head, and the 
conductor went away to the other end of 
the car to breakfast on stew with the 
Czechs. 

Peter pulled his cap on and went out on 
the platform. The cold air assailed him 
witheringly, for it was more than sixty de- 
grees below zero that morning. He pulled 
the fur strap across his nose, and leaned 
out from the car steps to scan the snow- 
streaked plain. 

In the distance were low hills covered 
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with sparse fringes of larches and pines. 
At the base of the hills, huddled against 
them like sheep seeking shelter, were a few 
primitive huts of the aboriginal Buriats. 

The train made a detour on temporary 
trackage to get around the wreck of a 
bridge that had been blown up. The little 
river was frozen, and peasants were cutting 
a hole in the ice to water a pair of Siberian 
ponies. The men stopped every few min- 
utes to jump up and down and flail them- 
selves with their arms to keep warmth in 
their bodies. 

The slow-moving train changed direction 
again and drew near to low hills, their 
crests serrated with scattered pine-trees and 
their sides slashed with drifts of snow held 
in the frozen watercourses. 

Rounding these hills, a city of bizarre 
appearance was unmasked, lying in the cup 
between the hills. At first sight it did not 
look like a city at all, but like the smolder- 
ing ruins of a city. Rising from a sea of 


small huts was what appeared to be a for- 
est of white pillars—smoke going straight 
up into the still air like columns of ivory 
or a gigantic and unhealthy fungus that 
had taken root in some noisome place. 

But beyond the pillars of steam and 


smoke rose taller buildings. Here and 
there minaret-like spires lifted out of the 
ruck, and, catching the morning sun, re- 
flected it with tints of gold and bluish 
green. For this was Chita, once an exile 
settlement, now become a city—the Valley 
of Despair. 
On the slopes above the city Peter saw 
a great yellowish stockade built of logs, en- 
closing low, rambling buildings with the 
sun glinting from tiny windows. Stubby 
stone chimneys gave the structure a castel- 
lated appearance. No smoke came from 
the chimneys, and the many black spots 
along the walls of the inner buildings in- 
dicated that the glass had been broken 
from the windows. 
In contrast with the smoking city below, 
he place seemed to be deserted. The 
scant snow about it was unbroken, showing 
at if there was any road leading to the 
ockade it had not lately been used. The 
ow color of the walls had a poisonous 
ok, as if the place were filled with deadly 
its, end had been walled away from the 
ulation of the city below. It lay upon 
the landscape, dreary, desolate, and desert- 
ec. its outlines clearly etched uvon the 
Slope, like the skeleton of some monstrous 
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animal that had died and rotted upon the 
bleak hillside. 

The train pulled into the station. The 
platform was thronged with people, making 
a mad clamor as they tried to get into the 
cars. They pleaded to be allowed to ride 
to Irkutsk, to Omsk, to Perm—anywhere; 
but the Czechs drove the refugees away, 
and in time they sadly gathered up their 
pitiful belongings and swarmed back into 
the station out of the cold. 

“You are getting out here?” asked a 
Czech soldier, as Peter gathered up his roll 
of blankets and his bag. 

“ Yes, I'll stay here for a while.” 

“I thought you were going to Irkutsk.” 

“T want a rest from the train,” said 
Peter. “I'll go on by some later train.” 

Pressing his way out past the Czech 
guards, he called a porter and asked the 
man to take his things to a droshky. 

Beyond the station, Peter looked across 
the square. There were many brick build- 
ings of three and four stories, but among 
them were the low, squat, log huts of the 
old times. Some soldiers were drilling in 
the square—short men of heavy build and 
awkward movements. 

Some peasant women trotted about their 
crude carts, selling blocks of frozen soup 
and loaves of bread to refugees from the 
station. The cold, crisp air was laden with 
sour odors, and there was a great gabble 
among the venders and buyers. The wo- 
men kept up their running for warmth, for 
merely keeping alive in the bitter air re- 
quired effort. To the poor underclad and 
underfed refugees the cold was agony. 

Some boys with tattered newspapers 
gathered about Peter, noting his furs and 
his brown field boots with curiosity. The 
boys were pathetic little figures, wearing 
men’s boots and wrapped to their eyes with 
long woolen scarfs, from which their breath 
sifted in tiny spurts of steam. If they 
stopped still, it was only to shiver violently, 
so they kept jumping up and down like 
marionettes moved by a string. Peter’s 
eyes filled with tears, and he dug into his 
clothing for a handful of paper copecks, 
which he threw to the lads. 

“ Poor little devils!”’ he said. 

Getting into a droshky, he told the ist- 
vostchik, or coachman, to drive to a hotel. 
The horses broke into a gallop at once, 
straight across the square, and it was then 
that Peter saw an ancient building down 
the street ahead of him. 
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“Ts that the old post-house?” he shout- 
ed to the istvostchik. 

“7 

“Then stop in front of it,” cried Peter, 
slapping the man on the back with a lusty 
thump. “ Turn—and stop!” 

The bewildered driver swung his horses 
into the street before the old building, and 
brought them up abruptly, muttering in 
bewilderment. 

“You said a hotel,” he complained. 
“ This is a restaurant. How am I to know 
what you want when you say two different 
things?” 

“T wish to stop but a minute,” said 
Peter. 

He jumped out of the droshky, stood in 
the street to look up and down, and then 
turned to survey the old log post-house. 
Sure enough, the sign over it said it was a 
restaurant, and through the tops of the 
partly clear windows he could see the 
gaudy colors of curtains within. 

“The Sofistkaya!” he said musingly, 
studying the square and the street. 

He walked to a spot directly in front of 
the door of the restaurant, but well out 
from it, and crossed himself twice with 
both hands in the old way. 

“ Blood of my father!” 





It was a whis- 


per. “I have come back to keep my vow, 
and I pray that I am not too late!” 
VI 


WHEN Captain Shimilin raised his hand 
to the window, there was a sharp command 
in the courtyard below, and then the crash 
of a rifle volley. 

Katerin, kneeling before the icon, fell 
forward upon the floor in a faint and lay 
still. Shimilin stood by the window, gaz- 
ing at the prostrate woman, a puzzled look 
on his face, as if he did not know what to 
do next. He heard the wailing of Wassili 
somewhere below, and, from the court, the 
sound of metal being thrust into flinty soil. 
The voices of soldiers, and laughter, came 
up from the court. 

Katerin lay still for several minutes. 
Then, with a moan, she recovered con- 
sciousness, and, sitting up, stared about 
her. She saw Shimilin standing watching 
her, and she seemed bewildered for a sec- 
ond, as if she had just awakened from a 
dream and could not understand why he 
should be there. 

“Tt is finished,” he said. 

She continued to stare at him. He 
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walked over to her and touched her shoul- 
der, not ungently. 

“You cannot oppose the will of the 
ataman,” said Shimilin. “Give up the 
money! Your father is dead. Tell me 
where the money is, and I will protect 
you.” , 

“You murdering dog!” she cried, get- 
ting to her feet and evading the hands he 
held out to help her up. “ You murdering 
dog!” she repeated, and thrust her fists-into 
his face. 

Then, with a wild scream, she turned and 
ran toward the screen before her bed, as if 
to get a weapon; but Shimilin sprang after 
her, and, seizing her by the shoulders, 
pulled her back to the center of the room. 
She tore herself out of his grasp, but he 
got between her and the screen and blocked 
her way to it. 

“ Kill me!” she pleaded. 
too!” 

“No, I will not kill you.” 

“ You lying swine! You said my father 
was to go to the ataman, and you have 
killed him!” 

Shimilin made no reply, but, going to the 
bed, pulled off a blanket and threw it to 
Katerin. 

“ Take that,” he said gruffly. “If you 
will not give up the money, you too shall 
die!” 

She thrust the blanket aside with her 
foot. 

“TIT do not fear the cold, I do not fear 
death,” she said quietly, and then moved 
to the door. ‘“ Come!” she called to him. 
“T will show you how a Russian woman 
can die!” 

Shimilin followed her, and she went 
down the stairs to the hall. An old woman 
in the kitchen, who did the cooking, was 
crying faintly in some room at the back of 
the house. Katerin felt impelled to call a 
farewell to Wassili and the old serving wo- 
man, but refrained, for she feared that they 
might protest to the soldiers and draw pun- 
ishment upon their own heads. 

So she passed down the hall and out 
through the double doors into the court. 
The place was full of soldiers, and she 
knew a pile of fresh earth near the wagon- 
shed for her father’s grave. She walked 
straight to the mound, and, stopping by it, 
turned and faced the ataman’s men. 

The heavily-clad soldiers stood about 
with their rifles, looking like giant beetles 
of various colors, their heads topped with 


“ Kill me 
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great caps, their faces wrapped in fur or 
rags, their bodies rotund with many gar- 
ments, the breath from their nostrils mak- 
ing what might have been white horns in- 
verted as the steam shot downward from 
their head-wrappings. They were not in 
ranks, but gathered in small groups, as if 
waiting for some one to tell them what to 
do next. 

Having followed Katerin half-way across 
the court, Captain Shimilin stopped and 
spoke to a tall soldier in a long coat. He 
stood watching Katerin while he talked, 
whipping against his coat a towel which he 
had snatched up as he passed through the 
hall. 

Katerin glanced at the spade and the 
old pick which had been cast aside from 
the sinister mound of earth. She lifted her 
eyes to the windows of the house, and then 
her lips began to move. She tore open the 
front of her sable coat and threw it back 
from her breast, revealing the dull crimson 
of her velvet gown and the white of her 
throat. 

Gray and white and crimson, she made 
a colorful picture against the dull back- 
ground of the old wagon-shed. The morn- 
ing breeze that whipped in over the court- 


yard, rattling the dead vines along its top, 
lifted wisps of her hair about her ears. The 
cold was torturing her, but she gave no 


sien of her suffering. She looked like a 
beautiful flower in a drab garden infested 
by wild things which had broken in for 
destruction. 

She let her hands fall to her sides, and 
called sharply to Captain Shimilin: 

“TI am ready!” 

“T shall cover your eyes,” he said, and 
moved toward her with the towel. 

“Please do not touch me. Let them 
shoot!” 

The soldier who had been talking with 
Shimilin moved close to Katerin and peered 
at her. His face was partly covered by a 
fur strap. 

“You are a brave woman,’ 
simply. 

‘You are brave soldiers,” she retorted. 
“Be done! I am cold!” 

But the soldier turned and walked away. 

beckoned to Shimilin, and the latter 

ice more talked with the man in the long 
at. Presently he returned to Katerin 
an stood before her, regarding her silent- 
Katerin looked over his head, her lips 


ving. 


> 


he said 
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“ The: fact that your father was the gov- 
ernor here in the old days is no reason why 
you can oppose my will.” 

“] care nothing for your will. I wish 
only to die,” replied Katerin simply. 

The man threw open his long coat, show- 
ing a uniform of blue beneath. He pulled 
the strap from his face, and revealed the 
heavy, dark features of a Mongol, with a 
sparse mustache falling from the ends of 
his lip and clinging to his jowls as it fell 
downward. His black eyes were set in 
close to a wide, flat nose. Yet the face had 
a proud and serious mien—the face of a 
stoic, the face of an Asiatic, with some- 
thing of serenity about it, in spite of its 
obvious cruelty. 

“T am the Ataman Zorogoff,” he said. 

Katerin gave him a scornful glance. 

“T am nobody,” she said. 

Zorogoff laughed harshly. 

“* You have spirit—the spirit of a devil!” 

“‘ Speak of the devil,” she replied coldly, 
using an old Russian proverb, “ and I see 
his tail.” 

“You do not fear death?” 

‘“* My ancestors have never feared death.” 

“ True!” said Zorogoff. ‘“ You have the 
blood of good ancestors—a fighting, ruling 
breed—as were mine.” 

Katerin made no reply. For the first 
time since she had come down to the court, 
her eyes wavered, for she began to have 
fears. Zorogoff was not a man to waste 
time in idle talk. 

“ You know I am a prince in Mongolia,” 
he said. 

“ You belong there, sir.” 

“Ah! Is that true? But I rule here 
also.” 

“ Rule?” 

“Yes. These are my soldiers.’ 

She made no answer, but a tremor shook 
her. The cold was bitter. 

“Give up your money, and I will spare 
you.” 

“I prefer death to slavery.” 

Zorogoff turned to Shimilin and smiled 
grimly. 

“‘ The better the horse, the worse his bite 
—till he is broken!” Then, turning to Ka- 
terin once more, he said lightly: 

“You come of good blood, madam. 
Your sons would know how to rule.” 

“ Thank God, there will be no sons!” 

“Let us not be too sure,” said Zorogoff. 
“1 was thinking of what your sons might 
be like.” 


b 
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“GIVE UP YOUR MONEY AND I WILL SPARE YOU." “I PREFER DEATH TO SLAVERY” 


Katerin gave a gasp of agony. She knew “ Tell them to shoot!” she demanded. 
what Zorogoff meant—-and she desired “No, you shall live. I will not kill a 
death above a!l things. woman like you!” 

“ You low-born Mongol dog!” she shout- “Go to the market-place of your own 
ed at him, with all the venom she could put race. Go to the Buriats for your women, 
into the words. you swine!” 

“ Ah, there is something that you fear, “Let us see how brave she is!” said the 
my lady!” ataman. 
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Stepping aside, he made a signal with 


his arm. Six soldiers fell into line not 
twenty paces in front of Katerin, raised 
their rifles, and took aim. 

For the last time, will you show me 
Where the money is?” 


SIX SOLDIERS FELL INTO LINE 

NOT TWENTY PACES IN FRONT 

OF KATERIN, RAISED THEIR RIFLES, 
AND TOOK AIM 


“T will show you how a woman of 
the nobility can die!” 

“ Fire!” commanded Zorogoff. 

But the rifles did not speak. They re- 
mained leveled at Katerin. She began a 
prayer, gazing steadily into the muzzles. 

Seconds passed. They became minutes. 
Katerin closed her eyes against the wither- 
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ing cold, and waited for the bullets. She 
opened her eyes again after a wait, and 
looked. The six muzzles still faced her. 

“ Shoot!” she cried. “ Please shoot!” 

She closed her eyes once more. The 
minutes passed. Katerin’s body wavered, 
swayed, and then she collapsed in a faint 
across the mound of fresh earth. 

“ Carry her into the house,” commanded 
the ataman. 

The soldiers picked Katerin up and car- 
ried her in through the hall to the kitchen. 
Wassili and the old serving woman began 
to scream, thinking that their mistress was 
dead. 

Zorogoff and Shimilin walked out of the 
court and into the street, where Shimilin 
whistled. Soon the ataman’s troika swung 
out of a side street below, and the horses 
came galloping up. 

There were three men in the vehicle— 
two soldiers and a man between them, be- 
hind the driver. The man was Michael 
Kirsakoff. 

“Where is my daughter?” demanded 
Michael. 

“ You will find her inside,” said Shim- 
ilin. ‘“ I have not hurt her.” 

“Go back to your house,” said Zorogoff. 
“T will see you again.” 

“ So?” said the bewildered Michael, sus- 
picious that something was wrong. “ And 
why again?” 

The guards helped him out of the troika. 

“ You are too brave to die, you and your 
daughter,” said the ataman. “I wish you 
to live as long as God lets you.” 

“You are very kind,” said Michael sar- 
castically. ‘How am I to repay you for 
your consideration ?”’ 

“ If the cat wants a fish, let her wet her 
feet,” said Zorogoff. “ When I am ready 
I shall come back—for you and your 
daughter; and you shall live in my house.” 

“So the fiddle has a new string!” said 
Michael. “ Why should we live at your 
house?” 

“So that I can take care of your health, 
Michael Kirsakoff. I wish you to live long 
enough to see your grandchildren. Per- 
haps your daughter will change her mind 
about Mongols then, eh?” 

The horses galloped away with Zorogoff 
and Shimilin. Michael hastened through 
the gate to the courtyard, pressing in be- 
tween the soldiers surging out. He ran 
through the yard as fast as his cold-stiff- 
ened legs could carry him, through the out- 
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er double doors, down the hall, and burst 
into the kitchen. 

Wassili cried out in terror at the sight 
of the master he supposed dead, and fell to 
his knees, crossing himself and making the 
sign to ward off devils. 

“ Katerin! Katerin!” shouted Michael, 
seeing the form of his daughter stretched 
upon an old bench that had been turned 
into a couch. The old serving woman was 
attempting to rouse her mistress. 

Katerin opened her eyes and shivered 
violently. She stared at her father, who 
stood over her, and then screamed loudly. 

“Oh, my daughter, they have tortured 
you!” cried Michael. “ But you are spared 
to me! I live!” 

He tore off his cap that she might see his 
face; then lifted her shoulders up and 
pulled her to his breast, while she cried in 
a delirium of joy. 

“ Little father! I thought you were 
dead! Or, God, Thou art merciful! My 
prayers have been answered!” 

And she clung to Michael, while they 
both sobbed with joy. 

VII 

Peter left his baggage at the Hotél Dau- 
ria, and, without waiting to see the room 
which a sleepy-eyed youth assigned him, 
was out upon the street again. 

It was almost beyond belief that Chita 
should be so big. The new buildings tow- 
ered above the old log houses, some of 
them half-hidden behind the brick struc- 
tures which had covered the open spaces 
of the old town. But he knew the direc- 
tion of the old prison-——up the Sofistkaya 
and over the little bridge which spanned 
the frozen stream that ran through the 
city. It was the same old bridge, though 
buttressed now with concrete blocks. 

Here and there was a building which 
had been wrecked or burned by the looters 
—a black ruin streaked with snow—or the 
shell of a house with the windows out and 
the interior walls revealing damage done 
with the purposelessness of insensate rage. 

There were few people in the streets. 
Some Cossack or Buriat soldiers, water- 
carts hauled by ponies, a few hustling Chi- 
nese, and peasants going about with bun- 
dles of vegetables—these seemed to be the 
only evidences of life in what should be a 
thriving and busy city. 

Peter went on toward the prison till he 
could see the yellow walls of the stockade 
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rising from the slopes beyond the city. 
Though smoke came from the chimneys of 
all the buildings below, the Valley of De- 
spair seemed almost deserted when he 
turned to look back at it. The people kept 
indoors, and there was an ominous hush in 
the air. The forests gave off no sound of 
woodsmen. The outlying 
streets might have been the 
thoroughfares of a city in 
which a pestilence raged, so 
bare were they of living 
beings. 

“ The place is accursed!” 
said Peter in a whisper. 

The horror of the place 
gripped him, and rage grew 
in his heart. He wunder- 
stood now better than ever 
what Chita meant. Know- 
ing America, he could grasp 
the ghastliness of this city, 
built on the weeping of wo- 
men and the curses of men 
doomed to chains and living 
deaths in freezing cells. 
The very soil reeked with 
the blood of the exiles; the 
whole land seemed to make 
a silent protest against their 
agonies. 

All the way up from 
Vladivostok he had felt his 
Russian blood protesting. 
He had become more 
Russian every day. The 
United States was fad- 
ing like a vague dream. 
Peter Gordon, the 
American, was receding 
into Peter Petrovitch 
Gorekin, the Russian. 

The great blue bulb of the 
church dome stood out from 
among the smoke spirals rising 
from the chimneys of the city. 

There is justice,” said 
Peter to himself. ‘“ There is 
something which has given me 
a chance to come back! My 
father, can it be you? Can 
you know? Have you guided 
me? Ah, we shall see if it be 
too late! I pray that Kirsakoff be still 
alive!” 

ile went on, straight up to the entrance 
of the prison, where he found the heavy 
lying on the snow, torn from its hinges 
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and mottled with the marks of logs and 
rocks which had been hurled at it to de- 
stroy it. 

He went 
through the 
court, with its 
broken _ ta- 
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gs, its clutter of smashed 
timbers from the sentry platforms which 
had been dragged down from the walls, its 
broken bars in the tiny, gaping windows. 
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There was only a little snow sifted in 
around the wreckage and caught in the 
cracks of the stone walks, which had been 
displaced in spots where the flat stones had 
been lifted out and overturned. The place 
was without life, yet it seemed to throb 
with life. Peter half expected to find peo- 
ple inside the building; yet he knew there 
could be no living thing there. 

The door opening to the inner guard- 
room was also down—a thing of planks 
strapped together with heavy bars of iron. 
It lay across the stone threshold, and Peter 
stepped upon it. It gave out a hollow 
sound, which set the echoes going through 
the long, dark inner galleries. 

A vile odor assailed him as he stepped 
inside, and he shivered, remembering the 
morning when he had been taken there 
after his father had been cut down by the 
Cossack before the post-house. He saw 
again the commandant with the gold upon 
his shoulders, he heard questions snapped 
out, and saw himself, a terrified little boy, 
led down a long gallery and thrust into a 
dark cell. 

Peter pushed on into the gallery, with its 
battered doors lying half inside and half 
outside the cells. Some of them swung 
crazily on a bent hinge; some were partly 
burned; others had been battered down and 
splintered, and their fragments lay strewn 
along the passage. 

His feet made dull echoes, and there was 
a sound of living things fleeing to cover be- 
fore him. To Peter it seemed that there 
were thousands of men in the place—men 
who were peering at him, men who whis- 
pered among themselves, men who leered 
derisively at him from the cells and laughed 
at him in silence. It seemed colder inside 
than out; a dark, dank, penetrating cold. 
And there was the sickly smell of white 
fungus sprouting in the shadows and draw- 
ing life from the very rankness of the dead 
air. 

He found his own cell—sixth on the 
right side. The big door was swung open 
inward. The stone benches inside were 
black with years of grime; the stained log 
walls were covered with words of hate, with 
messages of comfort, with the scribbled 
jeers of men who made a jest of going from 
such a place to the execution yard. 

“ May God curse Kirsakoff!” Peter read. 

The letters had been formed by his own 
freezing fingers years before. Peter laughed 
outright, and slapped the heavy pistol on 
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his hip under his great coat. His laugh 
came back to him, multiplied a hundred 
times, from the cells of the long galleries 
stretching away into the darkness. 

He went in and sat down on the stone 
bench, and looked at the dirty hole cut in 
the door, through which food had been 
passed in—black bread and greasy soup 
made from cabbages. He sat there for sev- 
eral minutes. He threw himself back to 
the days and nights when he had sat there 
buried alive, almost doubting whether he 
really existed, except when his rations were 
brought and the rats squeaked at him for 
their share. 

Suddenly he jumped to his feet and ran, 
his boots making a great clatter over the 
broken planks of the prostrate doors; and 
when he had gained the yard he felt his 
whole body laved in a sweat of agony. He 
got out of the court, and, stopping a min- 
ute to scan the slopes below, as if he ex- 
pected to find that he had been followed, 
he turned off to the left, to the fenced-in 
grove which was the old burial-field of the 
prison. 

In there his father had been buried, but 
he did not know where. A few rotten 
boards lay on the frozen earth, a few crude 
crosses weather-beaten and scored and 
twisted out of shape. He stood with tears 
in his eyes and looked over the rough 
ground. 

“Peter Petrovitch has come back, my 
father,” he said, and crossed himself in 
prayer. 

Then he turned and descended the slopes 
toward the city; but he bore off to the 
right, and tried to make it appear that he 
was wandering aimlessly. The thought 
struck him that he had been unwise in go- 
ing so directly to the prison. He might 
have been watched, and it might lead to 
gossip. Why should an American— 

Peter checked his thoughts abruptly 
when he found himself referring to himself 
as an American. America seemed very far 
away, a dim vista in his memory, an old 
dream faintly remembered. Was he not 
Russian to the core? His Americanism was 
nothing but an outer shell—no more a part 
of his real self than the clothes upon his 
back. 

True, he thought, but the clothes should 
serve his purpose. Who would ever sus- 
pect that an American officer had come to 
Chita to do what he hoped to do? Who 
would ever think that the American lieu- 
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tenant, Peter Gordon, could be Peter Pe- 
trovitch Gorekin? 

He went back into the city and rambled 
along the Sofistkaya so as to pass the post- 
house again—the restaurant that had been 
the old post-house. 

He entered it, and found a few soldiers 
sitting about tables, talking in low tones. 
He took a table by himself, and when the 
gipsy girl came to take his order he called 
for vodka. He needed something to warm 
him, for the prison had chilled him to the 
heart. 

The restaurant was an _ unattractive 
place, with the old plank floors rough and 
dirty, the log rafters black and cobwebby, 
and an ancient icon in the corner. Some 
of the benches were broken, and the walls 
were marked with bullet-holes and stripped 
of paper, so that the yellow plaster showed 
through wide gashes. 

Peter drank the white liquor quickly and 
went out. He hurried back toward the 
hotel. He had not gone far when he es- 
pied, in between two modern buildings, an 
old hut—a building some eight feet square, 
with a single small window, a rude chim- 
ney of stones at one end, and a sign over 
the low door which informed the passer-by 
that cigarettes, matches, and ‘holy cards 
were sold within. 

Peter stopped and studied the hut. Then 
he went in between the buildings and 
pushed open the sagging door. 

There was an old man inside—a shriv- 
eled hulk, with his face shrouded in white 
whiskers stained yellow about his hidden 
mouth. He wore a tiny black cap on his 
head, which brought out the bleached 
whiteness of his wrinkled forehead. He 
was huddled over a little table, close under 
the frost-sheathed window, studying an old 
newspaper. His hands were tucked in the 
sleeves of his ragged old coat, and he was 
keeping himself warm by the smoldering 
fire in the ancient fire-pit. 

[he graybeard, startled by Peter’s en- 
trance, quickly thrust the newspaper be- 
hind him. As he got to his feet he kicked 
the paper out of sight behind a box, and 
stood looking at Peter with suspicious, 
questioning eyes. 

Cigarettes, please,”’ said Peter. 

(he graybeard moved across the tiny 
ae and took down some packets from a 

Peter studied the interior of the place. 
It was hard for him to believe that this was 
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the hut in which he had worked with his 
father. It had grown in his memory to 
huge proportions, yet it was only a tiny, 
boxlike place in reality. 

There was the same old plank bench, 
well polished by visiting gossips. The floor 
near the fire-pit had the very depressions 
worn into the wood by the legs of his 
father’s stitching-frame. There was the 
same stone in the chimney where his father 
had whetted the leather-knives. By that 
fire-pit Peter had sat many nights studying 
out the words in battered almanacs. The 
place still smelled of leather, he thought. 

Peter sat down on the bench while the 
ancient one pottered at the shelves. A 
small samovar was on the table, and beside 
it a blackened piece of tin which was used 
to transfer hot coals from the fire-pit. The 
place was strong with smoke, which made 
the old man’s eyes red and watery. He 
seemed to have difficulty in finding what 
he wanted on the rude shelves, with their 
boxes of Moscow biscuits, matches, ciga- 
rettes, and holy cards, which were all 
smoke-blackened and fly-specked. 

“These cigarettes are twenty rubles,’ 
said the graybeard, bringing them to Peter. 
“They are the best quality; they come 
from Harbin, and I must pay grease.” 

Peter examined the packet. The ciga- 
rettes were of the poorest kind. 

“Why do you double the price?” he 
asked. 

“God protect us! You speak the Czar’s 
Russian, but you wear a foreign coat.” 

“1 am an American,” said Peter; “ but 
I have been in Petrograd for years, so I 
speak the language well, and I know 
enough about the prices of cigarettes!” 

“ But the troubles have come,” whined 
the old man. “ They make prices higher.” 

Peter handed out twenty rubles, for he 
had an idea that it would be wise to make 
friends with the old man. 

“Have you been in Chita long?” asked 
Peter. 

“I? Yes. What does it matter? I 
shall be here all time. My bones shall 
make new hills;” and he cackled a dry 
laugh. 

“You were here in the old days—when 
the prison was full?” 

The old man gave Peter a keen look. 

“I? Yes. I was here when it was emp- 
tied, too;” and he laughed again and poked 
the fire. 

“ Did they kill the soldiers?” 


? 
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Graybeard made a noise in his throat 
which might have been a chuckle, and 
frankly stared at Peter, as if wondering 
how far he could be trusted. 
“No, the poor unfortunates did not 
kill many soldiers—except, perhaps, 
some of the bad ones.” 
“The officers, I suppose?” 
hinted Peter. 


“THE SQUARE OUT THERE 
BY THE STATION—IT WAS 
FULL OF DEAD FOLKS, OLD 
AND YOUNG; BUT THEY DID 
NOT HARM ME” 


“ The square out there 
by the station—it was full 
of dead folks, old and 
young; but the unfortunates 
did not harm me. I am Rim- 
sky. I have seen them come 
and I have seen them go. I saw 
them go back to Petrograd to kill 
the little father, the fools!” 
“Would you have the 
back?” 
“IT would have peace in my old 
days—peace to meet the dead.” 
“You do not like the new 
times?” 
““ New times, new troubles! We 
knew here in the old days what to 
do to be happy, and likewise what 
not to do. It was all plain, put 
down in the rules. Now it is all 
fighting. When the railroad came, 
it was said that everybody would 
be happy. Before then we had 
only the mail-sledges with their 
bells, and the people were happy 
enough. Now what do we have? 
All night an accursed ringing of 
railroad bells, and screeching whis- 
tles, till a man wakes in his bed, 
thinking the devil is calling him. People 
get run over and killed on the railroad, 
and mad soldiers come by it, to kill and 
burn. Is that good?” 
“You would be happier with a Czar?” 
“When the Czar ruled, I had a watch.” 
“ Do you want him back?” 
“TI? He is in a well.” 
“ But a new one?” 


Czar 
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“Jt does not matter,” said the philo- 
sophic Rimsky. “I want a fire, my tea, a 
good soup, and warm boots. In the old 
days an honest man knew whom to trust.” 

“Were the governors good 

men?” Peter asked. 
Rimsky took the teapot 
off the top of the samovar 
and shook it with a 
circular motion, 


filled it with hot water, and poured a glass 
of steaming tea for Peter. 

“ Please,” he said. “I have no sugar.” 

“I suppose you are afraid to talk ‘too 
much with a stranger,” said Peter; “ but I 
am an American.” 

“Is this the first time you have been in 
Siberia?” asked Rimsky. 

“ Yes,” said Peter. 














“ Will you stay long?” 

“ Only a few days here.” 

“ Have you seen Zorogoff?” 

“No. Is he a good man?” 

“ Ask him.” 

“I suppose he is better than the Czar’s 
governors.” 

Rimsky shrugged his shoulders. 

“Why did the soldiers kill the governor 
here?” 

“ Did they?” 

“ The provodnik on the train told me the 
soldiers killed a governor—what was his 
name? Kir—I forget.” 

“ They talk much,” said Rimsky. 

“ True.” 

“ They told you the soldiers killed Kir- 
sakoff?”’ 

“ That was the name—yes,” said Peter. 

“T would know that,” said Rimsky. 

“ That’s why I asked you. I thought 
the provodnik was talking to make a big 
man of himself. I knew he was lying.” 

“ But why should the soldiers kill Kirsa- 
koff?” said Rimsky. 

“It is as I say—lI do not know. 
pose they did not like him.” 

“ Kirsakoff was not governor when the 
troubles came.” 

“ No?” 

“No. General 
years ago, with the big rains. 
well; I had a sore foot.” 

“Then he was gone from Chita when 
the troubles came?” 

* No, he was here.” 

“ Ah!” said Peter. “Then the provod- 
nik lied. It was all big talk.” 

“It does not matter,” said Rimsky. 

“ No, it does not.matter.” 

‘“ Where do you live in the city?” asked 
Rimsky, with a confidential air. “I hear 
much gossip in this place.” 

‘Thank you for the tea,” said Peter, 
“It is cold outside. I may want 
some more cigarettes—at twenty rubles a 
box.” 

: ‘I hear many things spoken of,” hinted 
Ximsky. 

‘True? I care nothing for gossip; but 
you live on it, as an old gander lives on 
I am going to the Dauria. I am 
an American officer. See that you do not 
gossip about me.” 

—— wagged his old head and cackled 


I sup- 


Kirsakoff retired ten 
I remember 


rising, 


snails, 


y. 
\ tight lip fools the devil,” warned 
Peter. “If you talk about me, I'll tell 
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Zorogoff you charged me double for ciga- 
rettes. I'll come down and see you soon, 
and we'll have a glass of vodka.” 

“God guard you!” cried Rimsky, and 
Peter went out into the cold. 

Rimsky sat chuckling into his beard 
long after Peter had gone. And the old 
cigarette-seller said more than once: 

“ The sturgeon does not become a sterlet 
because he leaves the river for the lake!” 


VIII 


Otp Rimsky thought all day about the 
American officer who had bought cigarettes 
and talked of the old days. He turned the 
matter over in his mind, and decided that 
he had not been clever. The American was 
looking for Michael Kirsakoffi—Rimsky 
was sure of that. 

The old man had a wise head. He knew 
things without knowing how he knew them. 
Some people were afraid of him, and said 
that he talked with witches and had charms 
against evil; but he had nothing except the 
keen perception which is sometimes given 
the unlettered man. 

Rimsky thought he saw a way to put 
money in his purse. He sat all afternoon 
drinking smoky glasses of tea, and going 
over the whole business. 

There was an old pig-killing muzhik 
named Ilya Andreitch, who slept in the 
basement of a bakery up near the bazaar. 
Ilya was suspected of knowing where Kir- 
sakoff lived. He had worked for the old 
general years before, and had once boasted 
to Rimsky that where Kirsakoff lived was 
no secret to him. Ilya was an old fool who 
was always pretending to know things, but 
for all his outward stupidity he was a sly 
old rascal. His father had been sent into 
exile for taking money from revolutionists 
by pretending to have knowledge of what 
the secret police were going to do. 

Rimsky had Ilya in his power, for Ilya 
had once fed the pigs of a watch-maker, 
and had stolen from him a handful of holy 
silver medals. Rimsky had bought them 
for a tenth of their value, and then, to re- 
pay the favor, Ilya had spent all the money 
on vodka with Rimsky. The vodka, hav- 
ing been stolen by a waiter at the restau- 
rant, was sold to Ilya at half price; but 
that was quite all right, for the owner of 
the restaurant was a Greek. Everybody 
stole from foreigners if they could. 

If Rimsky could induce Ilya to tell 
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him where Kirsakoff lived, there might be 
double money. Kirsakoff might pay to 
find the American, and the American might 
pay to find Kirsakoff. It was only a mat- 
ter of handling them properly. 

It was by such smart methods, Rimsky 
felt sure, that rich people got rich; and by 
getting rich, they made the poor poorer. It 
was simple enough to be rich, for there was 
only so much money in the world, and the 
trick was to get a lot of it by being crafty. 
Did not the Jews get rich because they 
knew how to figure the interest on 
money? Rimsky was certain of it! 

So he sat and planned all day how 
to make Ilya do 
the work while 
he got the profit. 

First, it would 
be well to loosen 
Ilya’s tongue 


RIMSKY SPOKE ALOUD 
WHEN HE THOUGHT 
HE WAS MERELY SAYING 
THE WORDS IN HIS MIND 


with vodka. Then Rimsky would accuse 
him of having lied when he said he knew 
where Kirsakoff lived, and so would get 
him to boasting of what he knew. It could 
all be passed off as drinking talk. 

If Ilya insisted upon keeping his secret, 
why, it would be easy enough to turn the 
talk to holy medals. That would make the 
old muzhik see the honey-pot, as the say- 
ing is. 

Finally, it would be easy enough to get 
Ilya drunk so that he would forget all that 
had been said. 

When the lights began to appear in the 
shop windows across the Sofistkaya, Rim- 
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sky put up his own rude shutters and wan- 
dered up toward the bazaar, to look in at 
the bakery for Ilya. 

It was quite dark when he reached the 
courtyard in the rear of the building he 


sought. There was a shaft of flickering 
light coming from a partly open door, and 
the yard was filled with a comforting odor 
of burning dough. 

Rimsky planned to ask the bakers for a 
man who once cut wood for them—a peas- 
ant dead some two months before. That 
would be excuse enough for coming. Then 
he could talk till he found Ilya. 

The old cigarette-seller pushed in 
through the door and stumbled over loose 
wood in the hall, till he found the great 
room where were the bakers. A big man, 
bare to the waist, was drawing huge loaves 
from the stone stove with a wooden shovel. 
His wet skin was shining in the dancing 
light. Men and women were sitting about 
a samovar, huddled on benches. A ball of 
dough was smoking on an iron sheet laid 
on a shoulder of the stove. 

There had been a murmur of voices till 
Rimsky stood framed in the doorway, 
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looking in. There was a sudden silence 
when he appeared, except for the grating 
of the shovel as it drew out the steaming 
loaves, and the cracking of the fire in the 
fire-pit. 

“ God’s blessing!” said Rimsky, and 
crossed himself. 

No one replied. The man drawing the 
loaves turned and peered at Rimsky, then 
went on deftly pulling out the bread, puck- 
ering his face against the heat. 

Some one came clumping down the hall, 
and Rimsky stood aside. The light from 
the fire revealed a man in a ragged old coat, 
with a rope turned round his middle sev- 
eral times for a belt. His face was shroud- 
ed by long and unkempt whiskers, and on 
his head he wore a dirty old sheepskin cap. 

‘“ My old friend, Ilya Andreitch!” cried 
Rimsky. 

Ilya peered at the visitor suspiciously. 
He had a healthy fear of Rimsky; the lat- 
ter knew too much about the business of 
the medals. 

‘What has gone wrong that you should 
be here?” he growled. 

Rimsky said that he had come for the 
wood-cutter, pretending that he did not 
know him to be dead. 

“You are chasing ghosts,” grumbled 
Ilva, crossing himself. “Or are you the 
devil looking for souls? That man is 
dead.” 

‘ A pity,” said Rimsky, and drew out to- 
ward the door. ‘“ Then I shall go for a 
drink of vodka in his memory. He owed 
me two rubles, but he was a good man.” 

‘Better than you,” Ilya called after 
him. ‘“‘ He never drank his vodka alone, 
for one thing, like others I know—and one 
of them not far off. He was civil to his 
friends, I can say that!” 

‘Then you didn’t learn your manners 
from him,” retorted Rimsky. “ You swing 
your tongue too much to have it wet with 
vodka. When I drink, I wish to be merry.” 

Rimsky passed out into the court. 

‘You are an old wolf!” cried Ilya. 

Come along and warm your belly,” 
laughed Rimsky. 

llya ran out after him, and the two 
walked down to a little restaurant kept by 
a gipsy from Bessarabia. 

Chere were few people inside the place 
~—a Chinese pedler of charms, a crippled 
bezgar drinking soup from a bowl, and a 
Buriat who had just sold some cattle, and 
Was lying across a table in a stupor. 
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Rimsky led the way to a table in a se- 
cluded corner and called the girl. He was 
in good humor, and ordered a bottle of 
vodka. He was willing to be prodigal with 
his money if he could get from Ilya any 
inkling as to where Michael Kirsakoff 
might be found. 

“T am getting old,” he told Ilya, when 
they had finished the first bottle. “ Soon 
I shall go to meet the dead. I earn a few 
rubles a day—why should I not spend them 
with my friends? You are a good fellow, 
Ilya Andreitch. Tell the girl to bring an- 
other bottle, and I'll drink your health 
again.” 

But Ilya was filled with a sudden reluc- 
tance to abuse this unexpected show, of 
hospitality. His crafty old wits suspected 
a trap. For every full glass that Rimsky 
emptied, Ilya drank but half a glass. He 
had a notion that if he could get Rimsky 
drunk there might be part of a bottle left, 
which could be made away with, so that 
the celebration could be carried on alone 
into the following day. He took good care 
to see that Rimsky always paid in advance, 
by making a joke with the gipsy girl that 
Rimsky had no more money each time a 
bottle was brought. 

“Pooh! Money! I have money enough 
to buy all the vodka in the place. Keep 
still, Ilya, or I will begin to talk about holy 
medals! And if I have not enough money, 
I can go and borrow all I want from rich 
friends.” 

Ilya laughed at this so loudly that he 
disturbed the drunken Buriat, who lifted 
his head from the table and glared about, 
looking like a mandarin with his long, thin, 
drooping mustache. 

“ But I have rich friends,” swore Rim- 
sky. “I could go now and get a hundred 
rubles if I needed them—yes, twenty and 
a hundred! Michael Kirsakoff would let 
me have them.” 

“‘ What?” demanded Ilya, staring at him. 
“The old governor?” 

“Yes, the old governor. 
of mine.” 

“Pooh! You old mudhead! You don’t 
even know where he lives,” said Ilya. 

“Oh, you think you are the only one in 
the city who knows where Michael Kirsa- 
koff lives!” 

“Who said I knew?” demanded Ilya. 

“You said you knew. I heard you last 
butter week in the bazaar. You were 
drunk, and you told the old man from 


He is a friend 
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Pischenko with the red boots. 
say so, Ilya Andreitch!” 

“T knew then,” said Ilya, seeing that 
Rimsky was getting drunk and seeking a 
quarrel. 

“Let us have another drink,” laughed 
Rimsky. ‘“ You are a good fellow. Of 
course you do not know now where Michael 
lives. If you did, you would have money, 
as I have. It is worth money to know 
where the old governor lives.” 

“Who will pay?” asked Ilya, his greed 
aroused. 

“There are many,” said Rimsky, and 
picked up his glass. 

Ilya drank, but he was turning over in 
his mind Rimsky’s remark about it being 
worth money to know where Michael Alex- 
androvitch Kirsakoff lived. If that were 
true, Ilya reasoned that he himself should 
have some of the money, for he knew where 
Michael lived with his daughter Katerin. 

“Who would pay money for knowing 
where Kirsakoff lives?” Ilya demanded 
suddenly, leaning over toward Rimsky. 

“Who? Who? Why do you ask me 
that?” questioned Rimsky, almost thrown 
off his guard by the suddenness of the 
question. 


I heard you 


He made an effort to rally his drugged 
brain, but slipped down deeper into his 
chair, and his eyes closed in spite of all he 


could do. His right arm lay on the table 
limply, as useless as a dead seal’s flipper. 

“ T am asking you,” pressed Ilya. ““ Why 
are you so foolish as to say such things? 
Everybody knows where Michael Alexan- 
drovitch lives. Why should any one pay 
money for what every one knows? That 
news is not worth a beggar’s copeck!” 

“True!” muttered the befuddled Rim- 
sky. “ That is true.” 

He wondered why he had said it. The 
whole matter was just as Ilya said—no one 
would give a beggar’s copeck to know 
where Michael lived. 

For that matter, Rimsky did not care 
about anything. The world was a very 
pleasant place, in spite of what folks said. 
He could feel himself slipping away into a 
delightful unconsciousness, and he spoke 
aloud when he thought he was merely say- 
ing the words in his mind. 

“ But there is something wrong about 
this!” he muttered into his whiskers, with 
his head on his chest and almost under the 
table. “‘ The American officer—he wants 
to know where Michael lives. He will pay 
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well. Didn’t he come to my place and ask 
about Michael Kirsakoff? And where did 
he go? Yes, to the Dauria, where the Bol- 
sheviki smashed all the windows. I re- 
member the time my father’s cow fell in 
the river. Was Ilya there? No. How 
could Ilya be there? I am dreaming. Let 
us all be—merry, for this is carnival. Am 
I not a young man? That is right! Dance 
—dance—dance—” 

Rimsky began to snore softly, and the 
gipsy girl came and grinned at Ilya. Ilya 
reached out unsteadily and plucked the 
flame of the candle with his fingers, snuf- 
fing it out. 

“Let him sleep!” said Ilya to the girl. 
“ He is a good fellow.” 

Putting the cork back into the bottle 
half-filled with vodka, the old muzhik 
slipped it into his pocket, pulled his ragged 
coat about his shoulders, tightened his rope 
belt, and passed out of the restaurant, 
chuckling at his cleverness at having put 
Rimsky under the table and learned some- 
thing which might be worth money. He 
made up his mind to go to the house of 
Michael Alexandrovitch Kirsakoff and sell 
the news he had heard—that an American 
officer was at the Dauria Hotel and wanted 
to find the old governor. Perhaps Michael 
would give five rubles for the information. 


IX 


PeTER went back to the Dauria from 
Rimsky’s, and in the lower hall found the 
sleepy-eyed youth who had promised him 
a room. It was a dark and gloomy hall, 
with a big stove going redly, and stuffed 
bears standing in the corners. 

The youth carried Peter’s blanket-roll 
to the upper floor, and stopped at a little 
cage of a room, where he had Peter sign 
the register. Then they went on down a 
long hall, past a big dining-room. Peter 
looked in. It was a great drafty place, 
with more or less battered tables, tubbed 
rubber-plants on the window-sills, the walls 
stripped of paper, the mirrors of the buffet 
at one end smashed. The curtains had 
been pulled from the poles over the door. 
The decorations on the wainscoting had 
been smeared over with the contents of 
catsup and vinegar bottles; and, though 
the worst of the mess had been cleaned 
away, the acids had discolored the painted 
designs, leaving them spotted and leprous. 

Peter was assigned to a Jarge and com- 
fortable room at the end of the hall. It 





THE SAMOVAR GIRL 


had three double win- 
dows that overlooked 
the end of a side street 
running down from the 
Sofistkaya, and_ the 
u wee end of the latter 

vas in plain view. He 


-ould see the old post-house, and the 1 roof 


Rimsky’s hut between two taller build- 
ngs of brick. 

There was a screen at the foot of the 
bed. The chairs had been broken, but 
were repaired. There were slashes in the 

oodwork about the door, where bayonets 
had evidently been thrust at former guests; 
and some of the guests had fared badly, 
for there were dark stains on the old oil- 

oth of the floor. The plaster on the walls 
was pitted with holes, probably from bul- 
lets which had come through the windows, 

r the glass was newly puttied, and the 

shes were still stained by the hands of 

e workmen. 

“TI can have my meals served in the 
room?” asked Peter. 


“DON'T BE 
FRIGHTENED,” 
SAID PETER. “I 
AM AN AMERI- 
CAN, BUT I WILL 


NOT HARM You” 


The youth yawned. 


“Yes, if you pay 
extra. Everybody 
does. Ring this bell 
for the samovar girl;” 
and he pointed to a 
button in the wall. 

There was an electric light in the room— 
a drop-lamp on a writing-table, with a red 
cloth top. There was running water in a 
little wall sink behind the bed-screen, and 
a tall wardrobe was set against another 
door. It was hard for Peter to realize that 
Chita could be so modern. 

The room, poor as it really was, seemed 
like a palace to Peter, for he had just come 
from Rimsky’s hut, and his mind was ad- 
justed to the things which he had known 
as a boy. Peter Petrovitch Gorekin would 
have thought himself a king to live in such 
a place as this! 

Well, Peter Gorekin was back in Chita. 
The scene which opened to him from his 
windows had been for twenty years in the 
back of his brain. He had tried to blur the 
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hateful picture and drive it from his mem- 
ory; but all such attempts had been futile. 

He dismissed the yawning youth, and 
sat down by the window. The heat from 
the radiators had thawed away most of the 
upper frost. The memories which he had 
tried to kill had come true again. Here 
they were, real and tangible, actually exist- 
ing before his eyes—the log buildings along 
the Sofistkaya, the smoke-plumes rising 
from the hut-studded plain. He found it 
hard to believe that he had ever been away 
from Chita at all—the prison, the ceme- 
tery, the little hut where he had made 
boots with his father in the old days. 

Two personalities seemed to struggle 
within him—Peter Petrovitch Gorekin and 
Lieutenant Peter Gordon. He was a Rus- 
sian—he was an American! No, he was 
Russian. He was thinking as a Russian, 
and he would act as a Russian! 

He began to think of his return to Chita 
as a holy mission. He had managed it 
well. He had volunteered for service in 
Siberia, when he might have gone to 
France. He had managed to have himself 


ordered to Irkutsk, and then had left the 
train at Chita. He had got rid of his Rus- 
sian orderly, for he wanted no one keeping 


watch on what he was doing or where he 
went. And already, from what Rimsky 
had told him—or, rather, from what the 
old man had refrained from telling—there 
was evidence that Michael Kirsakoff was 
not only alive, but still in Chita. 

Peter wondered if his father could know 
of his son’s return. Perhaps his father had 
helped him to come back to the Valley of 
Despair, and would yet help him to pay 
off the old debt. It might all be in the na- 
ture of a destiny which he could not evade. 

The old superstitions of peasants and 
exiles, which he had learned in his father’s 
hut as a boy, came back to his mind— 
tales of werwolves who took the shapes of 
men for diabolical purposes. Was there 
not something in it all? For was not he, 
Peter Petrovitch Gorekin, something like a 
werwolf? Was he not a Russian in an 
American coat? Michael Kirsakoff would 
never suspect an American officer of being 
the son of a dead exile, never suspect him 
of being the poor boy who was thrown into 
prison for a whim after his father had been 
cut down in front of the post-house. 

The mysticism inherent in his race, the 
strange inarticulate yearnings, the restless 
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discontent of the Slavic soul in him, came 
to the surface; but now he had power, and 
knowledge, and a means of deceiving the 
keenest wit. He would play the game care- 
fully, and then go on to Irkutsk; but he 
would reveal his identity to Michael Kir- 
sakoff before he killed the former governor. 
He would find Kirsakoff, get acquainted 
with him, become confidential with him, 
and then take his life; but first he would 
laugh at him, and tell him—that would be 
the best of it! 

He took off his coat, and rang for a sam- 
ovar. A slattern of a girl, dirty and un- 
kempt, came trembling to the door to ask 
him what he wanted. She was not more 
than fifteen — round-cheeked, with fright- 
ened blue eyes, and brown hair down her 
back. 

“Will you bring me some spice-cakes 
and a samovar?” 

She fled as if in terror. 

“ There it is!” exploded Peter, as the girl 
disappeared down the hall. “ The same 
old system is working! The poor people 
frightened out of their wits by the ruling 
class! Damn such a country!” 

He saw now that the dark ages of op- 
pression from which he had escaped were 
not wholly gone. His years in America 
had dimmed his memories of such things. 
He had begun to think, in his long absence, 
that things were better in Russia. 

He shaved himself by the big wall-mirror 
between the windows before the girl was 
back with the samovar. He gave her five 
rubles, and tried to talk to her, but she 
shrank away from him. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said Peter. “I 
am an American, but I will not harm you.” 

“Yes, master,” she replied, and slipped 
through the door into the hall. 

Peter drank his tea and ate his cakes. 
There was a rage growing in him, a rage 
greater than he had felt when he sat in the 
old prison. He lusted to kill. He wanted 
vengeance—blood vengeance. He would 
have a hand in things, he would help the 
people! 

He felt that some controlling star had 
put power into his hands, and then had 
swung him back to Siberia and the Valley 
of Despair. 

The sun dropped behind the edge of the 
hill over the city, and twilight came on. 
Peter sat in the window and smoked a ciga- 
rette. When it grew dark, he went to bed. 


(To be continued in the April number of MunsEy’s MacazIne) 
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Back-Fire 


BY HOWARD ERICKSON 


Illustrated by H. T. Fisk 


HE employment agent at Portland 
sent me out near Chinook, to work 
on a ranch, as they call a farm in the 

Far West. I went down the Columbia on 
a river steamboat and crossed the mouth of 
the stream to the Washington side in the 
dismal dawn of a fog-bound day. At a 
little village that squatted in the dismal 
mud on an arm of the ocean, I telephoned 
to the place where I was going. 

A harsh voice, responding, bade me wait 
for a wagon that would stop for me. I sat 
on my trunk on the barren dock and looked 
across the wide gray-green of water. A 
wind driving in from the Pacific whipped 
the mist before it, and the sun emerged, 


touching with pallid flame the grimy win- 


dows of the town. The air was riotous with 
the tang of the restless sea, and I reveled in 
the fresh and buoyant splendor of a day 
and scene new and strange to me. 

So bound was I in the spell of the morn- 
ing that I did not note a man approaching 
till I heard his heavy step upon the plank 
beside me. I started, then gazed in curi- 
osity at the person who came with friendly 
hand outstretched. He wore a slouch hat 
and a loose-fitting suit of corduroy, with 
the ends of his trousers stuffed into the tops 
of heavy tan boots. 

1 saw a youthful, rough-cast countenance 
with high cheek-bones, short, dense, light- 
ish hair, a long, pointed nose poised over a 
bristly mustache, and thick, coarse lips. 
His complexion almost matched the tawny 
red of his boots. His gray eyes, roving 
over everything with quick and careless 
glance, settled on me for about a second; 
but in that second I felt he had fixed my 
status in his mind past any power of mine 
to change it in the future. 

He was neither tall nor massive, yet 
there radiated from him, even as he lounged 
in repose, the impression of physical power. 

had never gone out of my way to avoid 


. 
making men my enemies, but I shuddered 
involuntarily at the thought that this man 
might ever have cause to be incensed 
against me. 

“You are the man Huntley is sending 
out to McClatchy’s ranch?” 

The voice was pleasant, and the smile 
accompanying it changed the cold face to 
one of affability. 

“ Yes,” I said, smiling in return with a 
kind of unconscious bootlicking. 

He turned, and with a wave of his hand 
bade me follow. 

“* My trunk,” I reminded him. 

He stooped, and in a twinkling it was on 
his shoulder — that heavy square trunk, 
half full of weighty books. With it he 
walked to a wagon at the end of the pier, 
without apparent effort, and with the un- 
mistakable bearing that can be acquired 
only by years of military life. 

A second man sat on the spring seat, as 
different from the other as could well be 
imagined. He was slight in figure, clean- 
shaven, with dark mouse-brown hair in- 
clined to curl. He was perhaps past thirty, 
with a sallow face that I thought weak yet 
hard—the physiognomy of a man timid 
and shrinking from combat or effort, but 
of long and cunning purpose; one who 
would not forget another’s act toward him 
unless it were a kindness. 

His clothes were the worn and dirty rem- 
nants of what seemed to have once been 
expensive tailor-made garb. Underneath 
the tattered coat appeared a greasy and 
collarless shirt of original white. Pulled 
down over a long, sloping forehead was a 
shiny derby hat. Altogether he looked the 
part of one who had known more prosper- 
ous times. 

As the personality of the first individual 
attracted me despite something bestial in 
him, so that of his companion repelled me 
instinctively. 
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The first man deposited the trunk in the 
wagon. 

“ Hey, Danley, get down off that seat 
and let this boy hold them mules,” he or- 
dered roughly. “ Jump up and hang on to 


> 


> 


bab 1 
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There was a peculiar glitter in that gaze 
that I could not define, but I felt it to be 
evil, like a curse. 

Danley directed himself to me. 

“ That fellow ””—he added an epithet, 
the ultimate phrase of insult—“ is going to 
guzzle some more booze. He can carry 
more of it under his belt without showing 
the effects than any other man on the Pa- 
cific slope!” 

“ Who is he?” I asked. 

Danley again used that opprobrious 
term, common as any words in English 
speech, but in his mouth oddly charged 
with hate and venom. 


“I THOUGHT HE'D LAND ON HIS HEAD AND NOT GET HURT ANY.” AND YADDEN LAUGHED 
AS HEARTILY AS IF THE JOKE HAD BEEN ORIGINAL 


the lines till I come back,” he continued, 
turning to me. 

I climbed over the muddy wheel to the 
creaking seat and took the reins from the 
person called Danley, who did not look at 
me as he gave them up, but kept his eyes 
on the retreatirig figure of his companion 
until it disappeared within a_ building. 


“ He’s Yadden, the ranch foreman. Si- 
mon Legree never had nothing on him. 
Why, he had a row with a big lumberman 
a while back—a man he couldn’t bully and 
couldn’t lick. Well, the fellow was never 
seen after the trouble. Yadden knocked 
him on the head with a neck-yoke and 
threw him into the bay—that’s what a man 
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told me. 
his wife and old man McClatchy. 
I am!” 

He paused, but I had nothing to say, and 
he resumed his unflattering biography of 
the foreman. 

“He ”—Danley seldom spoke of Yad- 
den, I noted later, except as “he” or 
“him,” or with that bile-born expression— 
“he was some kind of a sergeant in the 
German army, where he got hep to all the 
rough stuff. He says that he isn’t a Ger- 
man, that he’s from Schleswig, but they are 
all the same. If he takes a fancy to you, 
he’ll treat you fine. The men he likes he 
makes pets of, and the ones he doesn’t he 
treats like dogs. He never liked me.” 


II 


Tue return of the foreman a few mo- 
ments later interrupted the narrative of the 
loose-lipped Danley, who had rambled from 
the subject of his boss to himself. Yadden 
took a seat at my side and motioned me to 
start the mules. 

‘“ Well, you know how to drive! That’s 
more than the gentleman behind you does, 
though I’ve been trying to show him how 
for months. He knows less about driving 
and everything else every day!” 

The word “ gentleman” on Yadden’s 
lips seemed indescribably more insulting 
than the term Danley had applied to him. 

“ Mr. Danley,” he went on, contriving to 
impart a peculiar contempt in the utterance 
of the title, “‘ is a Portland gentleman. He 
came out here for recreation and a change 
from the stuffiness of cities. He doesn’t 
need the money or the job. I suppose he 
told you what wonderful wages he made as 
a shoe salesman?” 

[hat was what Danley had been telling 
me. Without seeing the face of the man in 
the back of the wagon, I could sense how 
galling this railing mockery was to him. 

We drove along a muddy road until we 
came to a woodland trail, into which the 
mules turned their mire-clotted feet. Tall 

ees, some stripped and lifeless, others 
ith the mossy green of Western winters 

ick upon them, stood sparsely among a 

ilderness of stumps. 

Che trail was narrow and overlaid with 

I had thought I had seen the world’s 

vorst thoroughfares in the Missouri River 
untry, but they could not compare in 
adness with this forest drive. The only 
Way it differed from a trestle bridge, aside 


Everybody’s afraid of him except 
I'll say 
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from having no rails, was that it was a 
great deal rougher and more dangerous to 
life and limb. At every step the wheels 
went up and down like a ship over a raging 
sea. With the indolent animals going at a 
walk, it was all I could do to keep my seat. 

“ Hang on tight,” said Yadden to me in 
a low voice, as if fearing Danley would 
overhear. 

He took the lines with one hand, and 
with the other picked up the whip and be- 
gan to lash the mules, who kicked savagely 
and started forward at a brisk, swinging 
trot, their heads down and their eyes gleam- 
ing with pure devilishness. I looked at the 
driver and saw the same light in the gray 
depths of his. 

The springs of the seat were strong, and 
their resiliency saved me from being cat- 
apulted out among the stumps. 

“Look at that shoe salesman!” bellowed 
Yadden between roars of laughter. 

Danley was holding to my trunk for dear 
life as the only ballast in a time of danger. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Yadden, slow 
down!” he shouted. 

But the foreman did not slacken speed 
until a moment later, when both my trunk 
and Danley shot over the side of the wagon 
into the brush. 

“My Gawd!” cried Yadden, contrition 
in his voice. “I never thought of your 
trunk. I’m sorry as the devil!” 

He jumped out, picked up the trunk, and 
replaced it in the wagon without so much 
as a casual glance at the sprawling figure 
of his subordinate. 

“* Guess it’s all right, isn’t it?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“The trunk is all right,” I returned; 
“but that man is probably killed.” 

“Wonder if he is!” meditated Yadden, 
as he watched Danley rise and limp toward 
the wagon. “ Why, I thought he’d land on 
his head and not get hurt any!” And he 
laughed as heartily as if the joke had been 
original. 

The other man clambered back into the 
vehicle, holding his knee. He said nothing, 
but his lips moved in the way they did 
when he first muttered the epithet with 
which he described the foreman. 

Yadden took the lines and drove on 
slowly. He did not speak or take further 
note of me. His mind seemed detached 
from his present surroundings. Danley, 
too, was silent, shrinking into himself in 
sullen spleen. 
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I felt myself in the ominous presence of 
two powerful hatreds that would not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice me if I stood in the way or 
refused to lend myself to their purposes. 

“T must be a pretty important person, 
to have two men come to get me,” I ven- 
tured, when the silence grew oppressive. 

“ Oh, I just brought that thing along to 
help get a steer to town,” explained Yad- 
den. “ He walked behind and drove the 
critter. The plumb fool of an animal 
wouldn’t come along willingly unless he 
had company.” 

I left my companions to their moodiness 
or malice, and saturated myself in the sun- 
light which lay so softly upon the even 
waters of the bay and the green-topped 
hills that billowed against the haze of the 
horizon. 

We were on the dirt road again now, and 
were climbing the slope of a long, flat hill. 
At its top was McClatchy’s place—a clus- 
ter of shallow, paintless buildings that stood 
among casual and scattered piles. of hay. 
One structure, long, low, and wide, loomed 
like a great pavilion. It was the cow barn, 
and housed nearly all the animals of the 
place. From within came a resounding 


noise of bawling calves, answered by a 


hoarse chorus from the worn throats of be- 
reaved bovine mothers in the yard. 

A little apart was a flat, narrow shed— 
the bunk-house, the habitation of the hired 
men. The house proper, where the fore- 
man and his wife lived, did not differ much 
in appearance from the workmen’s quarters, 
except that it was smaller, and that the 
windows were washed and adorned with 
shades and curtains. To one side of the 
Yadden home sprawled the creamery, and 
farther back, under a mossy cottonwood- 
tree, was a bleak shanty used by the mar- 
ried help, but unoccupied now, as none of 
the hands had wives with them. 

While two stout, glum Germans un- 
hitched the team, Yadden watched Danley 
and me stagger under my trunk to the 
bunk-house. We deposited it in a small 
corner room, which was assigned to me. 
The only furniture in it was a bed made of 
two-by-fours and inch boards. On this 
was a hay tick. In the middle of the build- 
ing, in a kind of corridor, was a high, wide- 
bellied stove, which was emptv now, for 
the day was pleasant. 

“Oh, Mr. Yadden,” clacked Danley, 
“ this fellow hasn’t any blankets. What do 
you think of that?” 
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“Well, go and get him a pair from the 
barn, and don’t stand around chattering 
about it,’ snarled the foreman. 

I was startled by the sound of a bell. Its 
peals seemed to ring out of the distant days 
of my childhood. It was just such a clang 
as was made by the gongs of old when 
teachers rang them in the doorways of 
country schoolhouses. 

And the woman.I saw tolling that little 
bell recreated in my memory the compos- 
ite figure of those severe, stern pedagogues 
whom I still hated after the long flight of 
years. She was tall and angular, with a 
tight-corseted and slim-skirted figure, her 
lusterless hair combed back in wide waves 
and knotted behind her ears. She had reg- 
ular features and a fresh, fair complexion 
that did not appear to be wholly the work 
of nature. Her eyes were those of a wo- 
man impatient, petulant, irritable, and dis- 
satisfied with her lot in life. Though her 
face could not be said to possess beauty, it 
had an indefinable quality that I have seen 
in the countenances of unattractive women 
who unaccountably fascinate men. 

She gave me a brief but hostile stare. 

“* Another man to cook for!” she snapped 
at Yadden. 

A dry-goods box with a tin wash-bow] on 
it was propped against a rain-barrel. Fas- 
tened to the wall were a mirror and a roller 
towel. A comb and brush reposed on the 
seat of a backless chair. ; 

We were late, it seemed, for several men 
could be seen standing within the eating- 
room, awkwardly awaiting us. We washed 
hurriedly, and Yadden went in ahead, with 
a gesture for us to follow. We could hear 
him, ingratiating and apologetic, while the 
woman’s voice shot back, sharp and bitter. 

“That’s his wife,” whispered Danley. 
“She used to be a school-teacher. She 
don’t like this dull ranch life. He’s crazy 
about her. He’d go to pieces if she ever 
threw him down!” 


Ill 


THE face of Yadden’s wife showed again 
in the doorway, and we hastened to enter. 
There were four other men besides Danley, 
the foreman, and myself. Two were the 
Germans—brothers, who looked as if they 
might be twins, but weren’t. They spoke 
little except to ask for some dish that they 
could not reach. They were pudgy, blond, 
and unsmiling. Otto and Gus, the foreman 
called them. 
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A little middle-aged man with a gray- 
fringed face as round and red as an apple 
devoured food and said not one word. He, 
too, reached for what he wanted or waited 
till some one passed it around. He was a 
Swiss, and I never heard-any-wame for him 
but Fred. Danley told me that he spoke 
only to the cows he milked; that people 
were less interesting things to him than cat- 
tle, and he was not very much interested 
even in things bovine. 

The fourth was a person of sixty, dressed 
like Danley, in old city clothes. He was 
plainly down and out to the ultimate de- 
gree. He talked much and vapidly, recall- 
ing with pitiful importance the days of his 
prosperity. 

All ate fast, using knives as often as 
forks, and gurgling coffee—the Germans in 
particular — like horses at a _ watering- 
trough. Mrs. Yadden sat reading in an- 
other room, occasionally giving orders to a 
fat, heavy-faced girl with a mop of hay- 
colored hair. This was Alma, cook, wait- 
ress, and maid in general. Every time she 


approached the table she would smile at 
the younger German, usually ‘placing the 
food where he could get at it first. 
blinked dumbly at her. 


He 


Yadden said little, but his conversation 
dominated the duller crowd, not so much 
by his authority as by his caustic, slashing, 
brutal speech. Several times he directed 
some cutting utterance at Danley that 
made the latter color with bile. 

\s we left the house, the foreman spoke 
in his abrupt manner: 

“ Danley, take the new man and have 
him help you saw wood.” 

We started sawing a long tree into stove 
lengths. It was hard work, and I could see 
that, while Danley was becoming inured to 
heavy labor, this task was exhausting the 
strength of his slight frame. 

I was stout and stood it better, though 
unaccustomed to such strenuous exertion. 

‘* That skunk puts me at this because it’s 
the hardest job he can find on the ranch,” 
complained my companion, wiping the 
sweat from his face. “Every day he 
hitches up another man with me, but me 
he never gives a rest from sawing wood. I 
wouldn’t stand for it, if I didn’t have a par- 
ticular reason. I want to get back at him. 
li | was big and husky like you, I might 
take a chance at him, man to man; but for 
a .ittle fellow like me that would be suicide. 
I don’t want to shoot him, or do anything 


that would send me to State’s prison or the 
electric chair. I want to come clean. Be- 
sides, I want a sweeter revenge than just 
shedding his blood, and that can only come 
by taking my time.” 

“ How’d you land out here?” I asked, to 
get him off the subject of his grudge, which 
gave me a creeping feeling, as if I were 
about to be present at the hatching of some 
fiendish crime. 

Danley launched into a long description 
of his “ better days,” the reverses that had 
beset him, and his plans to regain his for- 
mer status. 

According to his own statement, he had 
been for years one of the best shoe sales- 
men on the Western slope. The ladies of 
his town came to him to have their feet fit- 
ted, and he could sell them shoes at prices 
they never dreamed of paying any one else. 
He was on the way to earning an interest 
in a leading store and becoming a “ prom- 
inent business man ” when his appetite for 
liquor pulled him down. 

He lost several jobs and his equity in his 
home. It wasn’t much. At last he became 
involved in a dispute with his employer 
over some figures, the proprietor accepting 
the statement of the cash-register against 
that of Danley. The owner was the small- 
er man, and a fight followed. The em- 
ployee was arrested and fined a hundred 
dollars. 

“We were in debt,” narrated Danley. 
“‘ My wife went to the landlord. He agreed 
to advance the money necessary to keep me 
out of jail, but he wanted all our furniture 
and most of our clothes as security. He 
insisted on ten per cent a month, and he is 
getting it.” 

Here the vain Danley began to enumer- 
ate the extent of his raiment—five suits of 
clothes, “elegant” shirts and socks and 
ties and collars and hats galore, not to men- 
tion his wife’s finery. 

“IT couldn’t get any work in my line,” he 
said. ‘ Times were hard, and I had a black 
eye in the big shoe-stores; so I took this 
here ranch job, principally because it is 
near Astoria, where my wife’s cousin gave 
her a position as assistant manager in his 
restaurant. It was a terrible come-down 
for me, but I’m sticking because of the lit- 
tle girl, the best that ever was!” 

I was affected by his emotion when he 
spoke of his wife, though I had determined 
not to feel pity or sympathy for him. He 
uttered her name with a tenderness that I 
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could not persuade myself was assumed. 
His love for her was the one redeeming trait 
that showed in his drab and sorry nature. 

He soon waxed cheerful and began tell- 
ing me again how, within a month or two, 
he would have money enough, with his 
wife’s help, to redeem his “ personal ef- 
fects ” and furniture, take a promised place 
with a Portland bootery, and start his mer- 
cantile career anew. 

“ So that’s the way you are showing this 
boy how to saw wood!” banged a voice be- 
hind us. 

Both of us started. It was Yadden. 

“ Oh, I got tired,” I hastened to say, not 
out of generosity, but because my spirit 
shrank from the imminence of tragedy as 
the clash loomed between the overbearing 
boss and the underling who hated him. 

“ Yes, tired of listening to the clack of 
that wind-jammer. I don’t blame you,” 
jeered Yadden. ‘I suppose he’s been tell- 
ing all about his fine English mahogany 
walnut furniture, and dress suits, and the 
high-priced job he’s got waiting for him in 
Portland when he feels rested up enough to 
accept it.” 

Danley flushed a deeper red than the 
sun tan of Yadden, who went on with a 


growing note of malice in his voice. 
“T suppose he’s been talking to you 


She’s a fancy dresser and 

Must have been, to have 
hooked up with him! And assistant man- 
ager in a restaurant in Astoria! Why, she’s 
a cook in the kitchen of a water-front 
chuck-house there! She makes lots of 
money, too, I’ll bet, with her five dollars a 
week and tips and one thing and another!” 

The way he drawled those last few 
words, with his racking laugh, seemed 
meant to sear the soul of the man beside 
him; and from the other’s drawn and writh- 
ing face I could see that the foreman’s 
poisoned words had not undershot their 
mark. I was beginning to sense why the 
down and out little salesman hated this 
‘boss of his with so much suppressed, ma- 
lignant fury. 

“Tf there is a bit of manhood in him, he 
will kill that devil!” I told myself. 


IV 
But Danley committed murder only in 
his heart. Slowly he reached for the saw. 
I took hold of the other handle, and we re- 


sumed our labor, as the foreman walked 
away with deliberate steps. We sawed 


about his wife. 
all kinds of class. 
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block after block without a word, our la- 
bored breathing the only accompaniment 
to the grating crunch of the steel rasping 
through the knotted wood. 

I was filled with disgust for the creature 
who had submitted so tamely to indignity, 
making no move to resent it in man’s 
fashion. 

Across the tree-trunk I could see his lips 
working, but could not distinguish their 
soundless pantomime. I could only feel 
that he was repeating that term of hatred 
which I heard him apply with such con- 
centrated venom to his absent superior at 
the dock in Chinook. 

Suddenly he began to declaim in a sing- 
song voice: 

“For time at last sets all things even, 
If we do but watch the hour. 
There never yet was human power 

That could evade, if unforgiven, 
The patient wait and vigil long 
Of him who treasures up a wrong.” 


“ That’s an interesting bit of poetry,” I 
commented. 

My partner looked at me and declared 
with fervor: “I don’t know what kind of 
poetry it is, but it sure is the truth!” 

The saw stopped abruptly. Danley 
mopped his face again and spoke. 

“That foreman’s wife has certainly got 
him eating out of her hand!” 

“Is he so afraid of her?” 

“No, he’s just wild avout her. Do you 
know, if a man wanted to break his heart, 
all he would have to do would be to run 
away with that dame of his. If she would 
pack up and go with another man, it would 
be a knockout to Yadden!” 

He sounded me with his cyes. 

“It would be easy for some bright, 
smart, good-looking young man to make a 
hit with her. She’s sick of this rough life 
in the tall timber. She’s sick, too, of that 
big ape of a husband; and she would beat 
it with the first eligible fellow that comes 
along and half tries to be nice to her. I’d 
like to coax somebody to do it. It would 
do me good to see old Yadden crumple up 
and croak!” 

“Why don’t you try to be nice to her?” 
I questioned. “ Or did you?” 

“No, I never monkeyed around her at 
all,” replied Danley. “She’s more than 
once given me a chance, but I’m not anx- 
ious to be murdered outright by that big 
devil of a husband. Why, if he caught a 
man making love to his wife, he would pick 
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up a stove, or a horse, or something like 
that, and drop it on him. Besides, I 
wouldn’t get any pleasure out of my re- 
venge if I wasn’t around to see how he 
takes it when he finds his wife has flown 
the coop. Besides, I would never think of 
getting tangled up with another woman, 
not even in a framed-up case to get back at 
Yadden. I wouldn’t trifle with Nell even 
with my fingers crossed.” 

Again that curious expression came into 
his eyes, and I felt the sincerity of his dec- 
laration of love and loyalty for “ Nell.” 

‘If you are so careful about being true 
to your own wife,” I demanded, “ why 
do you have so little reluctance in plot- 
ting the ruin of another man’s? Can’t 
you figure out some more decent way 
to get your revenge?”’ 

He shook his head doggedly. 

“T want to get him in the only 
way that will make him feel it.” 

He looked at the ground, then 
up at me with a malevolent 
glance. “‘ Say, I'll bet you can 
get her to ditch Yadden in- 
side of a month!” 

The thing struck me as 
so odd that I laughed 
heartily. Danley seemed 
offended by my levity. 

He was in deadly ear- 
nest as he gazed at me. 

‘ Why don’t you 
try to make love 
to her?” 

[ could feel my 
eyes stick out. 

“ Nothing _ like 
that for me,” I 
asserted. 

“Oh, say, be a 
sport, can’t you? 

You wouldn’t turn 
me down, would 
Mr. Danley,” 
tated with em- 
is, “I don’t 
int to have any- 
particularly 
‘adden, drop a horse or a bunk- 
se on me. Furthermore, I am 
anxious to run off with any man’s 
» just to oblige a third party; and if 
ere, it wouldn’t be with a sharp-nosed 
an who has the disposition of a fallen 
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“Well, you certainly are an obliging 
cuss!” grumbled Danley with deep disap- 
pointment and disgust, as he prepared to 
resume the sawing. 

He was surly all afternoon. 


aT wis 
~ 


THE FOREMAN’S FIST CRASHED DOWN UPON THE 
TABLE WITH SUCH VIOLENCE THAT THE LAMP 
ROLLED TO THE FLOOR IN A BLAZE 
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I was desperately tired at night, but I lay 
awake a long time-on my hard cot in the 
bunk-house. I listened to the ceaseless 
pounding of the ocean upon its sandy shore. 
The rain dropped softly on the roof—some 
of it not stopping there, but coming through 
upon me. 

I thought of the remarkable proposal 
that Danley had made to me, and of the 
motives and the circumstances that had 
prompted it. I recalled the scene at the 
supper-table. There had been a one-sided 
quarrel between the Yaddens. The woman 
had flamed up in sudden, savage anger at 
the news that still another hand was com- 
ing to the ranch. Her husband had sought 
to pacify her, more out of affection and 
kindness than to prevent the hired men 
from hearing her outburst against him. 
She had shrilled her words, evidently de- 
siring to acquaint the household with her 
hysterical rage. 

After she had subsided into sullen calm, 


the husband took his place at the head of’ 


the table. He snarled what few words he 
had to say, and cursed Danley as a brain- 
less idiot before us all. 

“What makes you dislike Danley so 
much?” I asked Yadden, as we left the 
house. 

“ Oh, he just gives me a pain,” 
foreman. 

All these things ran around in circles in 
my mind as I kicked between the blankets. 
It was far into the night before the soft 
beat of the rain and the muffled thunder of 
the waves lulled me into a drowsy torpor 
that approximated slumber. 

Vv 

I was suddenly roused by a step on the 
floor. I recognized it as the foreman’s. 

“ Here, you can sleep with this boy who 
just came in to-day.’ gir 

He poked a lantern with a dirty globe 
and a feeble flame within the doorway of 
my quarters. Another hand—a manicured 
hand wearing a ring set with a large dia- 
mond—took the light, and Yadden with- 
drew. 

Pretending to be asleep, I watched the 
stranger as he followed the lamp inside 
and prepared to share my bed. He had a 
commodious and expensive leather travel- 
ing-bag, a bundle containing coarse but new 
working clothes, and a pair of blankets. 
also unused. 

He was a young man with a face of such 
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pallor that it impressed me in the dim light 
of the little room. There was something 
ominously feline in the gleam of his green- 
ish eyes. This cat-iike quality showed in 
his tread and in every motion of his body. 
His hair was the last shade in shiny black- 
ness, and his mustache was of a hue almost 
as dark. 

His clothes were elegant and costly, but 
gave the impression of having been slept in 
in various unclean places. As he took off 
his outer garb, the rustle of silk undercloth- 
ing and the sight of a silk shirt, long un- 
laundered, roused my curiosity. He moved 
about with his noiseless step, taking partic- 
ular care to close and lock his grip after 
putting his city clothes into it. He slipped 
into a heavy union suit, lay down inside my 
blankets, and soon was snoring soundly. 

I was awakened again while it was still 
dark by the foreman’s shout outside: 

“Wake up! Do you fellows think you 
are dead?” 

As I clambered out of my rough but de- 
licious covers, I could see Danley, half- 
clothed, hurriedly filling the stove with 
kindling and sticks of wood. He lighted 
the tinder, and in a few minutes a great fire 
was roaring. Around it the gang of us 
dressed. The others swore at Danley for 
not arising earlier and getting the place 
warmer. Each man took his turn getting 
up half an hour before the rest and starting 
a fire; but to-day the former shoe-clerk had 
overslept. 

“Say, bo, what’s the idea of springing 
out of the hay this time of night?” yawned 
my bedmate, who, alone of all the hands, 
had not left the covers. 

He turned over and was asleep again. 
The rest of us dived, shivering, into the 
early morning rain. It was dark, even the 
lantern’s glow scarcely lighting more than 
a step before us. In the window of the 
foreman’s house flickered the dull flame of 
a kerosene lamp. 

While the manager and the other men 
milked and took care of the long rows of 
stanchioned cows, I fed and curried the 
mules and horses and cleaned out their 
stable. It was daylight when I followed 
my companions, laden with milk-cans, to 
the creamery shed. Danley started turning 
the separator. 

Yadden walked to the rain-barrel and 
poured some water into the wash-basin. He 
paused with an exclamation. 

“'Where’s the new man?” 
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Nobody had seen him since leaving him 
n the bunk-house. 

The foreman strode to the building with 
<wift, long steps and disappeared inside. A 
moment later there was a crash, as a bundle 
of hay, which I recognized as the one I had 
slept upon, came whirling through the wide 
doorway into a pool of water outside. The 
figure of a man in crude dishabille rolled 
over and over in the mud. He had accom- 
panied the tick. The plunge awoke him, 
and with an imprecation he rushed at the 
foreman, who stood before the bunk-house 
with a grin of hideous pleasure on his face. 

Yadden swung languidly with a loosely 
doubled hand at the man in the union suit, 
vho fell like an ox. The stranger picked 
himself up and lunged at his: victorious ad- 
versary. Once more he was sent crashing 
at contact with a fist that did not seem to 
do more than passively meet the onslaught 

f the victim. The third time the newcom- 
er did not rise. 

His conqueror dragged him by the neck 
inside the bunk-house, and left him lying 
on the floor beside the stove. As an after- 
thought, he ordered the stolid Swiss to 
throw a bucket of dirty water on the fallen 
creature and kick a pillow under his head. 

Breakfast was another silent function, 
the hands being too hungry to talk, Yad- 
den kept glancing from time to time at his 
wife, who sat in the kitchen drinking coffee 
and gazing moodily out of the window into 
the rain-shot morning. 

After the meal the foreman ordered me 
to go to the bunk-house and tell Adams, 
the new man, to come to the barn. 

‘“ Just say the foreman wants to see 
him,” he instructed mé grimly. 

I found the man as the Swiss had left 
him, his bloodied head resting on my pil- 
low. Except for his bruises, he did not 
seem much the worse for the rough han- 
dling he had received. Something about 
him, for all his elegance, hinted that hard 
knocks meant little in his life. 

‘The foreman wants you,” I told him. 

The words were potent. Adams arose 

| clambered into his clothes. 

“I’m not afraid of that big devil,” he 
siniled at me. “ But you got to hand it to 
him—he’s there!” 

He grinned again with careless indiffer- 

e at the sight of the boss, but I thought 

(detected a flash of Danley’s venom in 
that grin. The foreman did not smile as 

said: 
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“If you want to beat it, all right. I 
don’t suppose you'll be any more use on 
this ranch than most of these other bums 
they have chased out of hell on-me. If 
you're going to stay, you might keep in 
mind that I am in authority here.” 

“Oh, I'll stay, and there’s no danger of 
my forgetting who’s who,” returned the 
other with audacious nonchalance. 

Despite his submissive air I could feel 
that the foreman had not one enemy, but 
two, among his hands. It struck me that 
Yadden was not what could be termed a 
good life-insurance risk. 

“ Can’t I get some breakfast?’”’ Adams 
inquired. 

“ You can if you see the hired girl and 
my wife doesn’t see you,” said Yadden. 

“Guess I'll take a chance,” announced 
the new man. “ Your wife can’t dish out 
the treat-’em-rough stuff any handier than 
you can, I'll bet!” 

Half an hour passed. We had finished 
the chores, and the manager told Danley to 
show the latest recruit how they sawed 
wood; but Adams had not returned from 
breakfast. Yadden walked toward the 
house with the same air of going to a cele- 
bration that characterized him when he ad- 
vanced on the bunk-house an hour before. 

“ Hey, you cutie! This is a ranch, not a 
dining-car on a train,”’ we could hear him 
jeer, as his foot struck the back stoop. 

“Go away, Yadden, and let Mr. Adams 
finish his breakfast,” came the voice of Mrs. 
Yadden, sharp and decisive. 

The foreman returned, disguising his 
crestfallen air with a fierce rebuke for Dan- 
ley for not greasing the blade of the saw 
the night before. 

VI 


IN the next few days the newcomer and 
the boss seemed to become good friends, 
though an occasional cold glitter in Adams’s 
eye as he turned it on the foreman indi- 
cated that he had not forgotten the battle 
at the bunk-house. Everybody, except my- 
self, warmed up to the elegant stranger, 
Danley particularly, though Adams scarce- 
ly seemed to consider the former salesman 
a human being, snubbing and rebuffing him 
repeatedly. But the latter did not let that 
offend or discourage him. 

“T have found the man who is going to 
put the big crimp in Yadden!” gloated the 
little man to me one bright morning, as we 
were sawing wood along the bay. 




























































“You have?” 

“ Yes, and it’s Adams. Haven’t you no- 
ticed how the foreman’s wife comes and sits 
in the chuck-room when we are eating, and 
how she hangs around him? She smiles at 
him every time he looks at her. She’s as 
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crazy as a love-sick girl over him. He’s interested in 
her, too, though not as much as I’d like to see. But 
he’ll fall for her yet. That fathead of a husband of 
hers never sees a thing!” 

I had observed the presence of Mrs. Yadden at the 
table. She sat around the corner of the board from 
Adams and listened to his glib yarns, in which he 


always figured as the hero. The 
querulous, bored, dissatisfied look 
was gone from her face. She was 
finding something to interest her 
here, and with- 
out a doubt it 
was Adams. 

The pleasant 
young man, 
with his white 
face, curly hair, 
silky mustache, 
and large, liquid 
eyes of chang- 
ing green, with 
the tinsel gal- 
lantry that 
cloaked his fe- 
line soul, was 
of a type to 
appeal to a wo- 
man like the 
foreman’s wife. 
At the same 
time, he did not 
seem eager to 
react to her ad- 
vances. More 
than once [ 
had _ seen his 
evil glance 
wander to the 
younger and 
fresher, though 
coarser, servant 
girl. 

H.e seemed 
determined to 
make me _ his 
confidant, de- 

= Spite the fact 

“ , » that I could 

WHERE'S MY WIFE ? 

BELLOWED THE FRANTIC Ot always con- 

HUSBAND ceal my repug- 

nance for him. 

He would keep me up nights telling me of 
his conquests among women. 

“ They all fall for me,” he declared to 
me. “ They can’t help it. Look at this 
Yadden dame! She’d be crazy about me if 
I’d give her half a chance; but she’s hardly 

























in my class—not half as attractive as the 
plump domestic. And that foreman is a 
hard guy. I'll tell the world he’s hard!” 

Often Adams was at the point, I suspect- 
ed, of imparting some tremendous and 
guilty secret to me, but I did not encourage 
his overtures. He said once, when I ad- 
dressed him as Adams: 

“ Don’t call me Adams. 
flag.” 

“ Flag?” I repeated, puzzled. 

“ Sure—an assumed name; an alias. 
Call me what they called me at the last 
place. No, I guess that wouldn’t do, either. 
Better stick to Adams. I don’t want these 
boobs to know I’m sailing under a flag.” 

He hesitated for a moment. As I said 
nothing, he continued: 

“T’ll be going away in a couple of days. 
You are a pretty good scout, and I want to 
tell you something. I like you because you 
never stick your nose in other people’s 
business.” 

At that moment Danley came butting 
into our conversation. 

“Did you say you were going away, 
Adams?” 

The other looked at him with undis- 
guised contempt, making no reply. 

“If you are leaving,” persisted Danley, 
“TI know somebody who will be tickled to 


That’s just a 


death to go along. ‘Oh, Mr. Adams!’ ” he 
mimicked in the tones of Mrs. Yadden. 


‘Why don’t you get her to go with you?” 

Adams dissented with a motion of his 
expressive shoulders. 

“ Don’t want any skirts tagging after me. 
I like em on my stops, but I don’t care to 
tie up with any of them beyond that. If 
I took her with me as a running mate, she’d 
sooner or later get me in trouble. They 
ilways have.” 

“You could take her, and if you got sick 
of your bargain you could ditch her at 
Portland or Frisco.” 

“ Yes, that’s so,” returned Adams, the 
glint of an animal of prey showing in his 
cruel eyes. “ But there’s that crazy devil 

f a husband to consider.” 

‘ He’s going away to the Sound cities for 
a week or more. You don’t run any risk 
from him, and you can repay him for beat- 
ng you up that first morning.” 

The white-faced man peered with wolfish 
gaze out over the great tumbling waves, as 
if to read his fate in their inscrutable 
depths. He was weighing Danley’s words. 


The latter mouthed a sneering cackle. 
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“You haven’t got the nerve to do it! 
You’re afraid she'll turn you down, and 
you’re afraid Yadden will catch you .and 
turn you over his knee and spank you!” 

Adams took out a card-case and removed 
a bill with an air of bravado. 

“ Here’s fifty dollars that says I ain’t 
afraid!” 

“T haven’t any money,” responded Dan- 
ley; “ but here’s my watch. My wife paid 
fifty dollars for it for a present to me.” 


“ You’re on!” declared Adams. “ Hold 
the stakes, you.” 

“ Nothing doing,” I answered. “I am 
out of this game.” 

“All right,” agreed Danley. “ We'll 


hold our own stakes, but it goes just the 
99 


same! 
“You bet it goes!” chimed in Adams. 
VII 

YADDEN left for Seattle the next day, 
being called there for a conference with 
McClatchy, the owner of the ranch. Adams 
drove him to Chinook. I watched the fore- 
man kiss his wife good-by. She gave him 
the first smile I had seen on her face for 
her husband. I felt somehow that it was 
an expression of pleasure at his going away 
—a smile which she meant to be one of 
farewell. 

She shot a short glance of suspicion and 
dislike at me as Yadden ordered me to help 
the women with the house-cleaning the next 
day. She had a special aversion for me, 
due, I believed, to her instinctive feeling 
that I mistrusted her. 

Adams returned with another woman, 
Danley’s wife, who had come to visit her 
husband for a few days. Mrs. Yadden 
greeted her with coldness, Adams told me, 
and informed her that she would have to 
help with the cooking for the men while 
she stayed, unless she preferred to have the 
cost of her keep deducted from her hus- 
band’s wages. 

The foreman’s wife established the visi- 
tor in the kitchen, and kept her there so 
persistently that I never saw her during her 
stay. The bleak shanty I had noted on 
arriving at the ranch was assigned as quar- 
ters for the Danleys. It was cold in there, 
Danley said, and he spent his lounging 
hours by the stove in the bunk-house. Mrs. 
Yadden saw to it that his wife had no idle 
time. 

The Danleys were planning to return to 
Portland in a few weeks, to reclaim their 
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clothes and furniture and to begin over 
again. The husband had the promise of 
an opening in a store at the beginning of 
the coming month. 

When I reported for my indoor detail, 
Mrs. Yadden gave me such a disdainful 
glare that I was glad to act on the sugges- 
tion of Danley, who was at my shoulder. 
He advised me to let Adams do this work. 
The latter willingly substituted for me, and 
the arrangement, seemingly, was satisfac- 
tory to the foreman’s wife, for at supper 
she would ask him to return after the meal 
and help with some things she wanted done. 

Danley and I were sitting beside the fire 
one of those evenings when Adams was in 
the house. The rest of the men were snor- 
ing in their beds. We heard our fellow 
workman approaching, his rubber boots 
splashing in the mud. It was earlier than 
usual for him to leave the house. 

He spoke to me. 

“ Say, I wonder if you would hitch up 
the sorrels to the buggy for me and tie 
them in front of the house? I’m going to 
a dance in Chinook.” 

“ No,” I responded bruskly, for my dis- 
taste for the man had grown till the sight 
of him had come to sicken me, and I sus- 
pected his evil purpose. “ Hitch up your 
own horses!” 

His eyes contracted, and he was about 
to make some nasty answer, when Danley 
broke in. 

“Sure, Adams, I'll hitch up for you. 
How soon do you want the team?” 

“ Oh, in about a quarter of an hour.” 

Adams disappeared within our room, and 
I could hear him changing his clothes. He 
came out looking vastly different from the 
coarse-garbed farm-hand he was when. he 
went in. He had had his garments cleaned 
and pressed by a tailor in Chinook. 

Danley rose and handed his watch to 
Adams. 

“You win!” jubilated the little ex-clerk, 
the light of vengeance gleaming in his eyes. 
“ Take it,” he insisted. “I want you to 
take something of mine with you on your 
journey for good luck!”’ 

The other laughed, pocketed the watch, 
and went out. 

The loser whispered to me exultingly: 

“ That will get him to Chinook in time 
to catch the midnight boat for Astoria. A 
steamer leaves Astoria early in the morning 
for Frisco. They will be out in the Pacific 
when Yadden hears about it!” 
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Danley smacked his lips as he stumbled 
out of the bunk-house door. Ten minutes 
later I saw him lead the horses, hitched to 
the buggy, to a tree in front of the house, 
where he tied them. 

Then he rejoined me, after going to the 
shanty. His wife had not come from her 
kitchen labors. I piled wood on the fire 
and then sat smoking, waiting for sounds to 
indicate that the elopement was on. Dan- 
ley paced nervously about the stove till 
the Germans, disturbed in their slumbers, 
cursed him. heartily. 

We heard the back door of the house 
open and close stealthily; then soft foot- 
falls sounded on the porch. We gazed out 
through the open doorway of the bunk- 
house and glimpsed indistinct forms in the 
thick fog beside the buggy. We observed 
motions made as of grips being placed in 
the vehicle, and then the pair got in. 

“Get up!” came in muffled masculine 
tones. 

The light tramp of hoofs and the crunch 
of wheels in the sandy mud grated on our 
ears for a few minutes and died away. The 
elopers were gone. 

Twice Danley started to go to the shanty, 
and each time he returned. 

“ Tf I talked to Nell now,” he explained, 
“TI couldn’t help telling her about this, I 
am so excited over it. She would make 
such a fuss that she would probably wake 
up these fellows, and they might try to stop 
the runaways.” 

VIII 


I pip not sleep much that night. Dan- 
ley did not go to bed at all. Alarm-clock 
in hand, he was computing the progress of 
the fleeing pair. In fifteen minutes he had 
them at Hoffman’s corner. In an hour they 
were driving past the cottage of the retired 
sea captain on the bay. He estimated the 
time they would reach Chinook and take 
the little packet boat across the mouth of 
the Columbia. 

He threw a stick of wood into the flames 
and thrust the clock before my half-closed 
eyes as I rolled over in my blankets to get 
away from him. 

“It’s five minutes after four. The boat 
has docked at Astoria. Adams and Mrs. 
Yadden will just have time to go to a res- 
taurant, get breakfast, and then buy their 
tickets and go aboard the steamer for San 
Francisco!” 

I grunted sleepily. 
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“ Gawd! Won’t that knock Yadden into 
a cocked hat—his wife gone with another 
man? I hate that Yadden!” 

He stared into the fire as he mumbled his 
favorite epithet for the foreman. 

“Do you know,” he went on, “ I have to 
hate a man pretty bad to scheme to have 
his innocent wife ruined in order to hurt 
him. Well, I hate Yadden that bad!” 

He smoked cigarettes continuously, ner- 
vously rolling them and throwing them on 
the floor almost as soon as he had lighted 
them. He strode around the stove and 
returned and stood beside my bed. Worry 
looked out of his haggard face. 

“Say, I am getting to feel uneasy.” 

“Tt is about time for your conscience to 
come to life,” I snarled, “ after the mischief 
is done!” 

“Conscience, hell! What I am anxious 
about is that there may be some slip up, 
and they won’t get away to Frisco before 
Yadden gets on their trail. They may not 
reach Astoria in time, or they may hang 
around there honeymooning too long, and 
miss the steamer. If he was here now, and 
knew, he could telephone the sheriff and 
stop them.” 

I dozed for a few minutes, to be awak- 
ened by a cackle of exultation. Danley 
pointed with one hand to the clock which 
he held in the other. It was seven o’clock. 

‘ The boat has gone!” he shouted. ‘“ He 
can’t stop them this side of old San Fran!” 

He smiled and laughed with infinite glee, 
gloating over the anticipated scene of his 
enemy crushed and broken in the agony of 
the discovery that his wife had fled with 
another man. 

‘Why he should be’ so crazy over that 
woman I can’t see,” Danley pondered. 
* Can you explain it?” 

‘ Some things can’t be explained,” I an- 
swered. “ You say your wife is fond of 
you. 

‘You bet she is!” he declared, my irony 
not touching him at all; “ but not any more 
than I am of her. She has gone through all 
kinds of hell for me. I’m glad I love her 
so much, because it gives me a chance to 
know how terribly I am hurting Yadden 
by staging this runaway. It would kill me 
if Nell threw me over, and this will just 
about do the same thing for Yadden!”’ 

It was light by this time, but none of the 
hands was up. Following the recent ex- 
ample of Adams, the workmen were taking 
advantage of the manager’s absence. Two 
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sounds came to my ears, however. One 
was the sucking gurgle of water being 
pumped from the well at the house; the 
other was the splash of hoofs and wheels 
in the oozy earth. 

Danley sagged against the wall, his face 
a muddy white. 

“Gawd!” he piped. “ What if they got 
cold feet and came back? They could 
take the boat back from the Oregon side.” 

He walked to the entrance, mumbling 
curses upon the missing couple. He jerked 
open the door and emitted a squeal of sav- 
age joy. He turned and smiled at me—a 
smile of triumph so diabolically evil that it 
made my flesh creep; but mingled with the 
exultation on his face was also fear, un- 
deniable fear, which, more than the cold 
of the morning, caused his knees to shake 
and quiver. 

I stumbled from bed into my rubber 
boots and soggy overalls, and hurried to the 
door. Looking out, I, too, was seized with 
unaccountable dread. Yadden was just 
disappearing inside the house. The old sea 
captain, with whom the foreman had evi- 
dently ridden part of the way home, was 
driving his wheezy, bony horses and creak- 
ing wagon down the road. Alma, the ser- 
vant, was filling her pail at the well. 

Danley chuckled between his chattering 
teeth as, with his fingers gripping my arm, 
he dragged me from the bunk-house in the 
direction of the manager’s dwelling. I pro- 
tested, having no desire to be a witness of 
this consummation of the hideous drama; 
but my objections were vain. 

“How do you suppose he’ll act when he 
finds out?” he said in my ear. “I'll bet 
he’ll raise Cain. He’ll come out bellowing 
like a mad bull, don’t you think?” 

“No,” I returned, as I heard Yadden’s 
quick and powerful tread resounding 
through the house. “ He won’t do any- 
thing like that. Whatever else he is, he is 
game. He’ll take it without a whine.” 

The foreman’s voice calling to his wife 
came to us, loud but calm. 

“See!” I insisted. ‘“ Nothing of the 
‘My Gawd!’ stuff about that!” 

Danley shook his head stubbornly. 

“He hasn’t tumbled to it yet. I'll bet a 
week’s wages, when he does, he’ll throw 
seven kinds of fits!” 


IX 


THE foreman paused before the window 


with its half-drawn blind. I saw him place 





“HE SAID FOR HER TO GO ON AHEAD TO ASTORIA AND WAIT FOR HIM. I HID IN THE PANTRY AND 
LISTENED TO THEM, AND I READ THE LETTER 


his hand upon the oilcloth-covered table I'll bet, telling him she’s gone with Adams. 
and pick up a white object from beside the Watch him take the count!” 
grimy lamp with its flickering flame. He crept nearer the house. 
Danley whispered to me huskily, his eyes The light was evidently too dim in the 
shining: darkened room to give illumination to Yad- 
“ He’s reading a letter. Oh, what do you den. He seized the blind, slammed it down 
know about that? She’s left him a note, with a vicious jerk, and let it shoot clang- 
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“He’s read it! He looks like he 
doesn’t know what’s happened to him. 
There, he’s going over it again! He 

didn’t get it at all the 
first time, the big square- 
head! I can see his lips 
move. He’s spelling out 
the words. Gawd, it’s got 
to him at last, right 
where the lives! He’s 
white as a ghost. Oh, 
mama!” 

I paid only casual heed 
to the satanic jubilation 
of Danley. My eyes 
were upon the stricken 
giant at the window, with 
a piece of paper crumbled 
in his rigid grasp. I 
wanted to flee away, to 
blot out the tragedy from 
the retina of my soul, but 
some unaccountable force 
held me to the spot. 

A dreadful curse rang 

through the house. 
The doubled fist 


SHE LEFT. I WANTED TO TELL HER THAT SHE HADN'T OUGHT TO LEAVE SO GOOD A MAN AS 
HER HUSBAND, BUT I WAS AFRAID TO BUTT IN” 


ing past his head. The first rays of the 
sun gleamed through the window-pane 


m the massive frame and tawny face of 


the ranch foreman. He stood half fronting 


? 
\ 


t 


his eyes upon a sheet of paper. 
[he hate-crazed Danley pressed closer 
the window. 


of the foreman crashed down upon the 
table with such violence that the lamp 
rolled to the floor in a blaze. A moment 
later it was hurled, a flaming mass, through 
the shattered glass of the window into the 
yard, where it exploded almost in our face. 

Yadden came charging through the door- 
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way, the deathly pallor of his face giving 
way to a wave of torrid blood. A torrent 
of oaths and obscene invective was issuing 
from his lips. He called upon all the gods 
of heaven and hell to damn his wanton wife 
and Adams, body and soul, to blast them 
with the vile ills of nature, and to dog them 
beyond the tomb with the fruits of sin. He 
thundered to the horizons the bar sinister 
of their race through all generations. To 
the man of tameless passions, hatred for his 
wife at discovery of her perfidy became as 
violent as his love for her had been. 

Hearing their chief’s clamor, though ig- 
norant of its cause, the men in the bunk- 
house scurried out to their belated tasks. 
The frightened servant girl was cowering 
at the pump. Yadden seized her arm. 

“ Damn you!” he shouted. “ Where is 
my wife?” 

“T don’t know,” she protested. 

Danley winked at me and stepped for- 
ward with a hideous smile at his enemy. 

“ Why, hello, Yadden! When did you 
get in?” 

The raging foreman did not hear or heed 
him. He sawed Alma back and forth till 
her hair fell about her shoulders. 

“ Where did my wife and Adams go?”’ he 
stormed. 

“You got her letter, didn’t you? 
you read?” snarled the girl. 

“ Sure, I got it, but that’s only a blind. 
She lied about going to Portland. They’ve 
probably gone up to Seattle or out in the 
mountains somewhere.”’ 

Danley shook with laughter. 

“ Never thought of the Pacific Ocean, 
did he?” he whispered to me. “Oh, I 
guess my little scheme isn’t working out at 
all! Did your wife skip with Adams?” he 
asked Yadden, his desire to taunt his enemy 
overcoming even his fear of the man. 

Yadden did not reply directly, but cen- 
tinued to shout in Alma’s ear. 

“T want to know just which way chey 
went! If you don’t tell me, I'll have to 
choke you just as soon as I get through 
killing that fool who is so curious about 
my family affairs!” 

Danley said no more, and stepped be- 
hind me for protection; but he didn’t cease 
to smack his lips and nudge me in the ribs 
at the spectacle of Yadden racked in the 
termpest of his emotions. 

“ Where’s my wife?” bellowed the fran- 
tic husband. ‘“ Where did she go with 
Adams?” 


, 


Can’t 
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“ She didn’t go with him.” 

The words slipped from the sullen, stub- 
born girl under the impulse of fear. 

“What? You say my wife didn’t go 
with Adams?” exclaimed Yadden, dazed 
and uncomprehending. 

Danley’s face went bloodless. 

“ Gawd!” he muttered. ‘“ Could there 
have been a slip up?” 

Alma smiled at the foreman. I sensed 
that she had suddenly determined to gain 
his good-will, if she could, by telling all she 
knew about his wife’s departure. 

“* She went by herself,” asserted the girl, 
continuing to smile. “‘ Adams told her that 
would be the thing to do, so there wouldn’t 
nobody suspect nothing. He said for her 
to go on ahead to Astoria and wait for him. 
He would come on the next boat, and they 
would take the steamer this mornin* for 
San Francisco. I hid in the pantry and 
listened to them, and I read the letter she 
left. I wanted to tell her that she hadn’t 
ought to leave so good a man as her hus- 
band, but I was afraid to butt in. She 
started out after supper to Ilwaco, sneaking 
away afoot, so nobody would notice.” 

“You’re crazy!”’ snorted Danley. 
“ Adams took her with him to Chinook. 
We saw him leave with a woman.” 

The domestic turned a disdainful eye 
upon him. 

“That wasn’t Mrs. Yadden.” 

“ I'd like to know who it was, then!” 

“ Well, if you want to know, it was your 
wife.” 

xX 


“ You’RE crazy!” repeated Danley, but 
I could see something like terror in his eyes. 

“His wife?” ejaculated the foreman. 
“ Why, she wasn’t here!” 

“Yes, she’s been here since the day you 
left. She was working in the kitchen. 
Adams was with her all the time he could 
get away from Mrs. Yadden. He was help- 
ing with the house-cleaning. He hung 
around me at first, till he told me he had 
done time in Walla Walla, and I says to 
him I’d tell everybody else if he didn’t let 
me alone.” 

‘“‘ Nobody’s interested in what you told 
him,” interrupted the foreman, as wanton- 
ly spiteful as ever. 

Alma went on, overlooking the nastiness 
of the remark in her desire to conciliate 
Yadden. 

“* Just as soon as Mrs. Yadden left, Mrs. 
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Danley and Adams fixed it up to leave for 
Chinook and get to Astoria ahead of her. 
They said they’d be on the train for Spo- 
kane while she would be waiting at the 
dock at Astoria for Adams.” 

“It’s a lie! It’s a lie!” shrieked Danley. 

“ No, it ain’t. I was in the pantry, and 
I heard ’em. They did leave, too. You 
hitched up the horses for them yourself!” 

Danley rushed to the shanty crying 
wildly: 

“Nell! Nell!” 

He flung the door, shouting her name 
again; but the echo of his affrighted voice 
was the only answer. He ran to the house, 
racing madly about within, screaming for 
Nell to tell him she was there. Then he 
tottered out and sank down on the porch. 
His face was ghastly gray and his lips quiv- 
ered like a child about to cry. 

“ She’s gone!” he wailed. “ Nell’s gone 
with a convict! I helped him run away 
with her. I hitched up the horses. My 
Gawd, I told him I wanted him to take 
something of mine with him!” 

The sweetness of his revenge had turned 
to gall. His grudge and its satisfaction 


had been swallowed up in the ensuing dis- 


aster. The engine of his vengeance had 
back-fired, and the agony seemed more 
than he could bear alone. He rose, fram- 
ing a sickly grin at Yadden. 

“It’s hell, ain’t it? We both got it in 
the same place. We certainly can sympa- 
thize with each other, can’t we?” 

The foreman struck out with his open 
hand, slapping Danley across the face and 
knocking him to the ground in a heap. 
Then he spoke with a sneer. 

* Whenever I want any-of your sympa- 
thy, I'll let you know. Keep your own 
dirty troubles to yourself!” 
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Danley staggered to his feet and turned 
to me with a wistful appeal in his eyes. 
Yadden addressed me casually, disguising 
his wounds in a measure with raillery at 
himself as one of the foo!s who had trusted 
people. I felt that he would have accepted 
from me the sympathy he had spurned 
from the detested Danley. 

But from him, ’s from his companion in 
despair, I turned away. Why should I 
seek to soften judgment visited upon the 
heads of sinners against the immutable laws 
of life and nature? They had tempted 
fate, and it had broken their hearts and 
lives. 

In that moment I felt in me the mood of 
the boundless sea that smote upon the dis- 
tant shore, careless or heedless of mortals 
and their loves or hates or joys or sorrows. 

The two men stood at the ranch-house 
door like pantomime figures in some staged 
drama. I thought of the sordid pair, one a 
brutish wretch, the other a craven cur, 
scorned and abandoned by those they loved 
with so fierce a passion. Danley’s wife, in 
her blindness, was fleeing to infamy with a 
convict. Yadden’s woman was waiting 
heavy-eyed at a shipping-dock, waiting for 
her lover, who at that instant was speeding 
as fast as steam could take him in another 
direction with another victim. 

The ocean rolled in slow-moving, never- 
ending swells upon the white and shining 
sands. Flaked with flying foam, the green 
waters gleamed in the dazzling sun of morn- 
ing. Far away boomed the dull thunder 
of the surf. 

In the ceaseless sweep and roar of waters 
the inexorable voice of destiny seemed to 
echo: 

“With the same measure that ye mete 
withal it shall be measured to you again.” 





DE PROFUNDI* 


NAME that I dare not name, 
Face that I dare not see— 
That hath turned all to flame 
That once was ash of me— 
God bless thee for thy beauty, 
For thy deep, heavenly gaze, 

And thy supernal grace, 

That for a space looked down 
On my poor soul, 
And made it whole, 

Deep in its hell of duty! 


Nicholas Breton 






























































The Lure of Book-Collecting 


HOW THE GREAT AMERICAN COLLECTORS — ONE OF WHOM RECENTLY PAID 
SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR A RARE SHAKESPEARE VOLUME—HAVE 


HEN Mr. Henry E. Huntington, 
of New York, paid seventy-five 


thousand dollars for a copy of 
“Venus and Adonis,” all the world won- 
dered, not merely because he had paid the 
highest price ever paid for a book, but be- 
cause he so evidently loved a book more 
than seventy-five thousand dollars. To 
many people this would naturally seem a 
strange thing, and possibly Mr. Hunting- 
ton himself, like other collectors, could not 
fully explain how he came to love books so 
well. Before that, he had paid fifty thou- 
sand dollars for a copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible; and the story of his library would 
be a veritable Iliad of book-collecting. 

More and more book-collecting is becom- 
ing the sport of financial kings. It is to be 
feared that the day of the happy poor col- 
lector, finding his diamond in the dust-heap 
of the “ twopenny box,” is gone forever. 
Unattainable now are such triumphs as 
Charles Lamb has immortally described, 
when he dragged home that folio Beaumont 
and Fletcher, late at night, from Barker’s 
in Covent Garden, having gone threadbare 
in his old brown suit till his friends cried 
shame upon him, in order to afford the pur- 
chase. As his favorite Sir Thomas Browne 
would say, it grows too late to be ambitious 
for the poor collector, whom Andrew Lang 
has so charmingly balladized: 
In torrid heats of late July, 

In March beneath the bitter bise, 
He book-hunts while the loungers fly— 

He book-hunts, though December freeze; 

In breeches baggy at the knees, 
And heedless of the public jeers, 

For these, for these, he hoards his fees— 
Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs. 


With restless eyes that peer and spy, 
Sad eyes that heed not skies nor trees, 
In dismal nooks he loves to pry, 
Whose motto evermore is “ spes.” 
But ah, the fabled treasure flees; 


FILLED THEIR LIBRARIES WITH THE TREASURES OF THE BOOK WORLD 


By Richard Le Gallienne 
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Grown rarer with the fleeting years, 
In rich men’s shelves they take their ease— 
Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs. 


By one of those strange mutations of 
fashion which add no small an element of 
gambling to the romance of book-collecting, 
Aldines and Elzevirs are little collected to- 
day. One of the last passionate collectors 
of Aldines was the late Henry W. Poor, and 
I have a vivid memory of calling on him at 
his office in Wall Street, and noting on his 
desk, lying among his business letters, an 
exquisite copy of an Aldine Homer, which 
he took up and displayed to me with all the 
ardor of a lover and the reverence of a 
priest handling the sacred vessels. [I still 
remember the vivid sense of gratitude I had 
to that rich man and great collector for 
thus, with the roar of the stock-market 
about him, caring to withdraw into that 
“ garden enclosed ” of the scholar’s mind— 
for Mr. Poor could read the beautiful 
Greek text as well as fondle the casket in 
which the famous Venetian printers had 
enshrined it with unmatched typographical 
loveliness. 

Mr. Poor had other bookish enthusiasms, 
and he was one of the first to collect the 
manuscripts of the then despised and re- 
jected Oscar Wilde. With the aid of that 
dead giant of the auction-room, George D. 
Smith, he secured some of the finest of 
Wilde’s manuscripts. The story of these 
alone would make a typical chapter in the 
romance of book-collecting, for seldom has 
the caprice which so largely presides over 
it been so dramatically illustrated. Where 
only a few years ago they could hardly find 
a timorous purchaser, they now take their 
ease on rich men’s shelves. 

Their story is one that has been repeated 
over and over again in the history of book- 
collecting. How often has the stone which 
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the builders rejected become the chief cor- 
ner-stone! Perhaps the instinct of the col- 
lector is the surest guide we have to what 
is best and most lasting in literature. It is 
a kind of prophetic criticism. Of course, 
there have been collectors who purchased 
rubbish merely because of its rarity—they 
have been delightfully pilloried in Frognal 
Dibdin’s bibliographical books and in John 
Hill Burton’s ‘“ Book - Hunter ” — that 


prophetic insight for the future fame of a 
writer disregarded or condemned by his 
own generation has seldom gone astray. 


THE TRAGEDY OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


Take the case of William Blake. Per- 
haps no great reputation had ever a more 
forlorn and hopeless beginning. He was 
born into that dead waste and middle of the 
eighteenth century night when the fashion- 
able poet was the utterly uninspired Hay- 
ley—though while we smile at Hayley’s 
“Triumphs of Temper” we must not 
forget his kindness to our unworldly, neg- 
lected seer. Surely no daffodil that comes 
before the swallow dares, ever came to birth 
in such a winter of poetical taste as Blake’s 
“Songs of Innocence ’—one of the loneli- 
est and loveliest harbingers of a new day. 
Never was man of genius born so drearily 
out of his due time. With an imagination 
that toppled so perilously over the abyss as 
almost to justify the jeers of those who 
thought him crazy, a wit indeed to madness 
near allied, he was compelled to be at once 
his own poet, illustrator, publisher, and 
bookseller. Yet in 1918 a copy of the first 
edition of “ Songs of Innocence ” was sold 
for 735 pounds, one of the “ Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell ” for 756 pounds, and his 
drawings for Dante’s “ Divina Commedia ” 
for no less a sum than 7,665 pounds, or 
about thirty-eight thousand dollars. It is 
dramatic to contrast with these prices this 
extract from Gilchrist’s “ Life ”: 

Blake being unable to find a publisher for his 
songs, Mrs. Blake went out with half a crown, all 
the money they had in the world, and of that 
laid out one shilling and tenpence on the simple 
materials necessary for setting in practise the new 
revelation. Upon that investment of one shilling 
and tenpence he started what was to prove a 
principal means of support through his future 
life. The poet and his wife did everything in mak- 
ing the book—writing, designing, printing, en- 
graving, everything except manufacturing the 
~ r. The very ink, or color, rather, they did 
LAK ¢ 
_ It can doubtless be argued that this stern 
isolation of Blake’s muse accounts for many 


of its characteristic manifestations. His 
method of engraving and illustrating his 
own books on copper plates by his own 
hand, to which he was thus driven—a 
method, by the way, which he cl**med was 
discovered to him in a dream by his dead 
brother—might never have been developed 
had the doors of the fashionable publishers 
been open to him. Though no credit is 
due to her in such cases, Blake’s is not the 
only one where that stern stepmother of 
genius, necessity, has proved the involun- 
tary mother of originality. 

There is a story told of the mother of 
Robert Burns, whom certain great folks, 
doubtless with some condescension and 
self-congratulation, invited to the unveiling 
of a statue of her famous son. The com- 
mittee probably expected much gratitude 
from the old peasant woman thus honored. 
Instead, as her shrewd old eyes looked 
upon the statue from under her Scottish 
shawl, she made a comment which must 
have warmed the heart of her son in his 
grave: 

“Eh, Robbie, Robbie!” she said. “ Ye 
asked the world for bread, and it brings ye 
a stone!” 

Since then a copy of the Kilmarnock 
Burns—the first edition of ‘‘ Poems, Chief- 
ly in the Scottish Dialect,” printed by John 
Wilson, of Kilmarnock, in 1786—has be- 
come one of the great prizes of book-collec- 
tors. The late Harry Widener, one of the 
growing caste of mighty American collec- 
tors, was thought to have bought one cheap 
at six thousand dollars. 

A case nearer home is Edgar Allan Poe. 
The ghastly story of his hack-worked life 
needs no emphasis. The amount of meti- 
culously conscientious journalism he turned 
out, in his fine handwriting, for ten dollars 
a week, when mediocrities in Boston and 
New York were flaunting it in the publish- 
ers’ lists, brings tears to the eyes of every 
one save similar mediocrities who preside 
over the foolish Hall of Fame. Yet a copy 
of his “ Tamerlane” reposes on a rich 
man’s shelf, who thought himself lucky to 
buy it for eleven thousand six hundred 
dollars. 


A TREASURE CAVE OF RARE BOOKS 


Not long ago I visited a sort of treasure 
cave on Fifth Avenue, presided over by one 
whom it seems profane to call a book-deal- 
er, seeing that his wares are precious and 
romantic as the peculiar treasures of kings 
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—one on whose shoulders, since the death 
of George D. Smith, I seem to see that 
giant’s robe surely descending. There were 
shown to me, with appropriate awe, two 
curious little rolls of manuscript in a clear 
and beautiful handwriting. The narrow 
pages, after a whim of the author’s, had 
been pasted end to end, so that one had to 
unroll them from a stick and read them like 
a scroll. So it had pleased Edgar Allan 
Poe to write “The Domain of Arnheim.” 

As I asked the price, if you will forgive 
the vulgar word, of this strangely moving 
relic of the dark king of dreams, and as in 
a discreet whisper its possessor named it to 
me, it seemed as if the very building rocked 
as with an earthquake—as if Poe, pacing 
“ the dark Plutonian shore,” had heard and 
thundered the black anger of his soul. I 
may not mention the sum that caused this 
convulsion of nature, as it was given me in 
confidence, but I may say that you are 
much more likely to afford a city block 
than those two little rolls of manuscript, 
written by a man to whom the world denied 
a bare living for himself and for the wife he 
loved. 

In that same treasure cave the learned 
jinnee put into my hand a little thin square 
volume—one of the sacred Shakespearian 
quartos, with this title-page: 





The True Chronicle History of King 
_Leir and his three daughters, 
Gonorill, Ragan and Cordella 
Ss 


AS IT HATH BENE DIVERS AND 
SUNDRY TIMES LATELY ACTED 


% 


LONDON 


Printed by Simon Stafford for John Wright, 
and are to bee sold at his shop at Christes 
Church dore, next Newgate Market. 1605 











Again the earth rocked as the jinnee 
named the price; and my mind went back 
to an afternoon near Putney Hill, when 
Swinburne’s eyes grew boyish again, as in 
a fine frenzy of the collector’s enthusiasm, 
talking rapidly as it were in his own sea- 
like anapests, he showed me, one after the 
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other, the quartos of those glorious Eliza- 
bethans he loved. 

Perhaps I may be forgiven a personal ce- 
tail of that afternoon. It chanced that the 
day before I had picked up a quarto of one 
of his favorites, Thomas Kyd, for the in- 
credible sum of five shillings. It must have 
a staggering value to-day, but its chief 
value for me was that the great poet, with 
whom it seemed so wonderful to be talking, 
did me the honor of accepting it from me 
as an addition to his collection. It still 
seems wonderful to me to-day that chance 
had so privileged me to bring that tribute 
to the shrine of the poet of “ The Triumph 
of Time” and “ Ave atque Vale”; but as 
I look back upon the sacrifice I thus laid 
upon his altar, I think I may be forgiven 
too for adding: 

“ Greater love hath no man than this—” 

I suppose some one must already have 
written the romance of the first folio edition 
of Shakespeare. If not, it should be writ- 
ten. Meanwhile, let me Guote a passage 
from “ The Amenities of Book-Collecting,” 
by A. Edward Newton, another noble 
American collector. This is one of the 
most fascinating books written for many a 
day—a book combining an engaging hu- 
manity with a wide range of bookish lore, 
a book in the direct tradition of Charles 
Lamb and all those great bibliophiles whose 
creed Austin Dobson has so beautifully 
expressed: 


Books, books again, and books once more! 
These are our theme, which some miscall 
Mere madness, setting little store 
By copies either short or tall; 
But you, ye slaves of shelf and stall, 
We rather write for you that hold 
Patched folios dear, and prize the small 
Rare volume black with tarnished gold. 


But this is the passage I want to quote 
from Mr. Newton: 


Here is a great book—the first folio of Shake- 
speare, the corner-stone of every great library! 
The first folio—the plays collected by Heming 
and Condell, and printed in 1623 at the charges 
of Isaac Jaggard and Edward Blount—is one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, volume in all 
literature. The condition and location of prac- 
tically every copy in the world is known and 
recorded. Originally the price is supposed to 
have been a guinea, and a century passed before 
collectors and scholars realized that it, like its 
author, was not for an age, but for all time. 
In 1792 a copy brought thirty pounds, and in 1818 
“an original copy in a genuine state” changed 
hands at one hundred and twenty-one pounds; 
but what shall be said of the prices it fetches 
to-day ? 
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THE LURE OF BOOK-COLLECTING 


When, a few years ago, a Philadelphia collector 
paid the record price of almost twenty thousand 
dollars, people unlearned in the lore of books 
expressed amazement that a book should bring 
so large a sum; but he secured one of the finest 
copies in existence, known to collectors as _ the 
Locker-Lampson copy, which had been for a short 
time in the possession of William C. Van Ant- 
werp, of New York. This splendid folio has now 
found a permanent resting-place in the Widener 
Memorial Library at Harvard. 


THE OWNER OF THE ROWFANT LIBRARY 


The mention of that name beloved of all 
book-collectors, Locker-Lampson, brings 
back to me a peculiarly beautiful memory 
of two happy young people who were for 
some days the guests of Mr. Locker-Lamp- 
son at his home at Rowfant—a name which 
is as the name of a shrine to the book-lover. 
Mr. Locker-Lampson, whose exquisitely 
tender courtesy is a legend among his 
friends, took a peculiarly gentle interest in 
these young people, who had but recently 
been married. As he himself showed them 


to their room, the first evening of their 
visit, he asked them if they would not like 
to have something to read. 

“Wait a moment,” he added, “and I 
will bring you something!” 

Shortly he returned with two beautifully 


bound volumes in his hands. 

“T think these will interest you,” he said 
with a fatherly smile, as he bade them good 
night. 

It is not difficult to imagine the feelings 
of the guests on discovering that the books 
thus whimsically brought them, to serve as 
what Oliver Wendell Holmes used to call 
“ pillow-smoothing authors,” were a volume 
of letters of Shelley to his Mary in isis own 
handwriting — “ all a wonder and a wild 
desire,” just as they had come from his 
heart—and a similar volume of love-letters 
to“ Fanny ” in the handwriting of John 
Keats. Was ever so tenderly appropriate a 
courtesy done to two young lovers before 
or since? Rest to the soul of the lovely 
and beloved gentleman who had so sweet a 
thought! 

Talking of Shelley, one of the strangest 
and most touching “ items ” I ever remem- 
ber seeing offered for sale was advertised 
as follows: 

The original Autograph Letter of Mary Godwin 
to the poet, P. B. Shelley, arranging for their 
elopem nt, $2,;00—the Rosenbach Company, 1320 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Mummy has certainly become merchan- 
dise, as Sir Thomas Browne would say, 


when such sacred things as these are 
knocked down to the highest bidder. With- 
out, of course, making any reflections on 
the eminent firm of Philadelphia booksell- 
ers referred to—on the contrary, indeed, 
envying the good luck, or the long purse, 
of the collector who was able to add “ this 
most desirable item ” to his collection—one 
cannot help sympathetically echoing the in- 
dignant cry of Oscar Wilde’s soul at the 
sale by auction of the original love-letters 
of John Keats to Fanny Brawne — those 
very letters, it will be recalled, which Mr. 
Locker-Lampson lent his young guests to 
read in the moonlight of Rowfant: 


These are the letters which Endymion wrote 
To one he loved in secret and apart; 

And now the brawlers of the auction-mart 

Bargain and bid for each poor blotted note, 

Aye, for each separate pulse of passion quote 
The merchant’s price. I think they love not art 
Who break the crystal of a poet’s heart 

That small and sickly eyes may glare and gloat. 


This is but one of many impassioned ut- 
terances which show that Wilde’s supposed- 
ly depraved heart was very much in the 
right place. He was at least saved from 
any such auctioneering orgies over his own 
poor remains. 

Sometimes one is inclined to declare that 
nothing is sacred to the collector, though, 
as he pays such sums for his trophies, he 
might not unreasonably retort that they 
must be very sacred indeed to one who is 
so willing to deplete his bank-account in 
their acquisition. Yet are we to call it 
reverence or sacrilege, one cannot help won- 
dering, when “ the brawlers of the auction- 
mart bargain and bid” for the personal 
wardrobe —- including, I understand, the 
very underwear—of one of the greatest of 
England’s women novelists? For that is 
what occurred, I believe, in the case of 
Charlotte Bronté! 

But here again the collector might retort 
that the vestments of certain saints are oc- 
casionally exhibited for the purpose of 
working miracles. Think what a price in 
the market the stockings and other personal 
adornments of Helen of Troy would bring, 
or the corsets of Nell Gwyn! But ’twere 
to consider too curiously to consider so. 
Let us return to less tender, and more le- 
gitimate, objects of the collector. 

In 1916 a New York collector paid 
$5,350 for a copy of the “ Pickwick Pa- 
pers,” in the original “ parts,” with a page 
of the original manuscript. ‘“ Was the price 
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high?” asks Mr. Newton, and answers him- 
self with a fine lyricism: 


Decidedly not! There are said to be not ten 
such copies in existence. It was in superb con- 
dition, and manuscript pages of “ Pickwick” do 
not grow on trees. 


What price, one wonders, for one of the 
famous Dickens waistcoats? 
be feared it could not compete with the 
chemise of the Pompadour! 


SOME PUZZLES IN BOOK-COLLECTING 


Robert Louis Stevenson is one of the 
writers dear to collectors, Mr. Newton him- 
self having paid six hundred dollars for a 
copy of the first edition of “ A Child’s Gar- 
den of Verses,” though he admits that he 
“cannot quite understand Stevenson’s im- 
mense vogue.” And he adds a pertinent 
question as to the puzzling psychology of 
the collector: 

Why is one author “collected” and another 


not? I do not know. Practically no one collects 
Scott, or George Eliot, or Troilope. 


Yet Mr. Newton drops into prophecy 
with the prediction that Trollope will one 
day be collected, and that the time indeed 


is not far off when men will be willing to 
pay a thousand dollars for a copy of “ The 
Macdermots of Ballycloran” or “ The 
Kelleys and the O’Kelleys.” But though 
the hearts of collectors are thus unreason- 
able, I return to my original opinion that 
the fact of an author being collected by 
book-lovers is the best rough estimate we 
have of his literary excellence, and the 
surest sign, in the case of a contemporary, 
of his eventual fame. 


But it was to. 
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America, in this respect, has a growing 
right to be proud of her rich men. At a 
time when we hear so much of the “ vulgar 
rich ”—with all too good reason, in every 


country—it is comforting and of good omen - 


to see the American plutocracy providing 
such notable examples of men who are ful- 
filling that finest duty and exercising that 
most charming privilege of wealth, typified 
by the Roman Maecenas, to whom the lit- 
erature of the world owes so much for his 
encouragement of men of genius and his 
care for the things of the mind. It is no 
longer possible to sneer at American mil- 
lionaires as if they were mere “ patrons” 
of the stock-market and the stock-yard, 
when New York possesses the Pierpont 
Morgan library, a collection to which pil- 
grims of learning direct their steps as to 
similar treasure-houses of ancient learning, 
In that library, among treasures which it 
were idle to begin to tell, reposes a copy 
of the first edition of that book dear to all 
men “ who love quiet and go an angling,” 
“The Compleat Angler ” of Izaak Walton, 
purchased ten years ago by Quaritch of 
London for “an American,” for no less 
than six thousand five hundred dollars. 

I remember once hearing old Bernard 
Quaritch, with a naive pontificalism of 
manner, say: 

“I am the king of booksellers!” 

The boast was true in his day, but I 
think his shade would be touched with sur- 
prise and envy if it could wander into some 
of those treasure caves of Fifth Avenue to 
which I have referred, or be present at 
some of the battles royal in certain near-by 
auction-rooms. 





THE VAGRANT 


I’m lured by ships that linger in the offing, 
I'm waked by whistles calling in the night; 

And when I see a flock of wild geese passing, 
The wings of all my being join their flight. 


I know that settling down means thriving better— 
That, in the end, the steady men prevail; 

And yet, despite the counsels of my elders, 
I'm always packing up to take the trail. 


For islands far away have always held me, 
And lands with leagues of ocean-whitened shore— 
The hope that something further might be better 
Than anything I’ve ever known before! 


Harry Kemp 
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FRANK CONDON 


Illustrated by E. F. Ward 


and I’m going to have it taken, and 

nobody can head me off!”’ Omar Gill 
announced, standing in the center of our 
suite of rooms and pointing his new cane 
at Harmony Childs. 

Omar leans decidedly to plumpness. A 
frank-speaking person might call him hog 
fat. He is a round, foolish-looking crea- 
ture and undersized, and whenever he as- 
sumes an air of firm determination, as he 
was now doing, he becomes too ridiculous 
for words. 

Harmony, who is our leader in illegal en- 
terprise, by virtue of being smarter than 
Omar and myself, has always held a low 
opinion of. Omar’s mental department. It 
is rarely that he argues with the little 
gopher. 

“You want to have your photograph 
taken?” he inquired, as one might address 
a small child, or a particularly bereft 
moron. 

“I do. That’s what I keep saying.” 

“In that suit of clothes?” 

“Yes, in this suit of clothes. 
the matter with this suit?” 

“ And that hat?” 

“Sure, this hat.” 

“Probably carrying that cane?” F-ar- 
mony continued. 

Omar merely replied with a grunt of in- 
sult. He maintained his straddle-legged 
position on the red plush carpet, glowering 
like an indignant cassowary and demand- 
Ing a favorable decision and fifteen dollars 
in bills. Harmony’s consent was necessary, 
because Harmony held the mutual check- 
book—which is a habit he has always fol- 
lowed in dealing with Omar and me. In 
our unscrupulous transactions with a pop- 
eyed public, we are permitted to get our- 
selves arrested or assaulted with intent to 
kill, or almost anything, but we are not 
permitted to dally with the check-book. 


| WANT to have my photograph taken, 


What’s 


“ George,” Harmony said thoughtfully, 
turning to me, “ shall we take these clothes 
away from the frantic little imbecile and 


burn them at night, or shall we let him go 


on proving that our vaunted civilization is 
a flop?” 

Omar grunted defiantly. 

“IT see no great harm in letting him wear 
the clothes,” I answered. “If we are 
caught with him, we can pretend we don’t 
know him; but photographs! That is in- 
deed a horrible thought.” 

“ This is a good suit of clothes,” Omar 
interrupted. ‘ You’re a couple of jealous 
swabs!” 

“You ought to be shot,” Harmony re- 
marked, looking at the culprit. “ You 
ought to have your leg broken twice. And 
I’ll say one thing above the roar of your 
new suit—you may go on wearing it, but 
you have it photographed over my dead 
carcass!” 

“Why?” Omar asked, he being one of 
the most whying men I have ever met. 

“We earn our money too hard to spend 
it on pictures of you, especially as you 
now strike the human eye:” 

Omar made a few disagreeable sounds in 
his throat and stamped out. There was no 
more talk about pictures for a week. At 
the end of that time, he wafted in again, 
full of bright-eyed eagerness and garbled 
information. 

“It’s fixed,” he announced. “I’m go- 
ing to have my photo taken, and so can 
you and George.” 

We didn’t need photographs any more 
than a billiard-ball needs a shave. All of us 
were working outside the law, so to speak, 
and photographs help to get you inside the 
law, and likewise inside the jail, as any- 
body would know except Omar Gill. We 
so explained to the little porpoise, but he 
was full of his subject. Nothing would do 
but Harmony and I must go along with 
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him, because by a miracle, by a prayer an- 
swered from heaven, he had found a studio 
where they took photos free of charge. You 
merely walked in and sat down. 

“ Free?”? Harmony asked in a doubting 
tone. 

“ Absolutely,” said Omar. 
ed on costly paper, too.” 

“ They ought to print yours on a horse- 
blanket,” I ventured, looking at his spats. 


II 


Aut this foolishness about photographs 
began in the sweet and susceptible city of 
Seattle, Washington, where, under the 
name of Dawson & Co., we were doing 
business in a brokerage office with four 
office-boys on a bench in the entry and 
figured rugs everywhere. 

About us were many evidences of refine- 
ment and probity, and Omar was the only 
fly in the ointment. He objected to Se- 
attle. No matter where Mr. Gill finds 
himself, he always wishes to return to In- 
dianapolis. He never stays in Indian- 
apolis. He wasn’t born there. He doesn’t 


“ And print- 


know any one there, but he always wants 
to go to Indianapolis, for the same reason, 
probably, that a water-bug wants to go 


somewhere else. 

In Seattle, we were peacefully engaged 
in retailing gold-mining stock to a sloe- 
eyed citizenry that desired to get rich quick 
without working for any part of it. Such 
a community is always ripe for the hand of 
the garnerer. We might have been there 
yet, only, in the course of time, we sort of 
sold out the town, and likewise we began 
to cause mild speculation in police circles. 
Few were the honest Seattle families with- 
out a couple of our justly celebrated gold- 
mining stock-certificates to paste up beside 
the kitchen clock, which was just as useful 
a thing to do with them as anything else. 

I forget how many engraved samples we 
disposed of to the eager populace, but I re- 
call that we had to lay off at one time be- 
cause we ran out of materials. Harmony 
had a jam with our regular stock-printer 
in Frisco, who is a good printer, but a 
profiteer. I think the swindler charged us 
twenty dollars a thousand for the last 
batch. 

The name of our fancied gold-mine was 
the Santa Volita. We picked that off the 
side of a laundry-wagon in Oakland. The 
company was the Rio Grande Mining Cor- 
poration, which has a cheerful sound to an 
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incipient capitalist with two hundred dol- 
lars in the bank and a yearning for a life of 
ease. Each share cost the head of the fam- 
ily ten dollars. 

They were ornamental - looking stock- 
certificates, prettily dappled with gold 
seals and refined printing, and signed with 
curly letters such as one sees on the Dec- 
laration of Independence and diplomas in 
a dentist’s office. 

Toward the end of our stay, I came down 
the hall one morning and found three de- 
tectives looking through our office tran- 
som. I returned to the hotel and pulled 
Harmony out of bed by a projecting leg. 
That afternoon the three of us abandoned 
Seattle to its fate. 

It was in the very middle of our Seattle 
enterprise that Omar Gill broke out with 
his curious rash about having photos taken. 
He had previously come into possession of 
the most astounding suit of clothes ever 
draped upon the human form in any clime. 
For obscure reasons Omar is proud of his 
figure. He really looks a good deal like a 
gourd, but he is proud of himself; and 
while I have seen eccentric raiment before, 
I never yet beheld such an atrocity as 
Omar adopted and hung upon himseli in 
Seattle. 

“Where did you get it?” I demanded, 
the afternoon when he first appeared in his 
new suit. 

“T got it,” he replied, with a gesture of 
defiance. ‘“ Never mind where.” 

Harmony wandered into the sitting- 
room, still shaving. Upon seeing Omar, he 
all but cut his throat. 

“How do I look?” Omar asked coyly. 

“ How do you feel?” Harmony retorted, 
wiping some blood from his chin. “ If you 
feel like you look, you'll be dead in ten 
minutes!” 

Omar expressed his contempt, and 
turned slowly about, so that we could see 
all of him. 

“You didn’t steal it,’ Harmony con- 
tinued, “ because nobody would own such 
a suit. You couldn’t have bought it in a 
store, for stores don’t have such things. 
Where did you get it?” 

“T got it,” Omar said again. 
are going to notice me.” 

“ And lose an eye,”’ Harmony said. 

Whereupon he returned to his shaving, 
while Omar continued to admire himself. 
His intimation that we were jealous of him 
was untrue, because neither Harmony nor 
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1 care specially for pearl-gray fedora hats 
ind mustard-color spats. We have never 
longed to. wear a green and white checkered 
suit, with each check a little larger than a 
oda-cracker. With everything on, Omar 
looked like a midnight fire in a garage, and 
persons turned on the street to regard him. 

His pants bagged and his yellow spats 
were too yellow for any one but a movie 
actor or the secretary of a colored lodge. 
[he buttons on his shoes were like the 
door-knobs on a doll-house, and over each 
pocket was a lapel, put there by a mad 
tailor in the last stage of delirium. 

To top off the general toot onsomb, Mr. 
Gill bore a thick cane, frescoed with a sil- 
ver snake, which curled up from the bot- 
tom and seemed about to strike. The top 
of this repellent walking-stick was in the 
form of an elephant’s head in musty ivory, 
the trunk being tipped with gold. I have 
seen thousands of canes carried by gentle- 
men, but nothing like this. 

The necktie accompanying this outrage 
was a bright red scarf with a violent de- 
sign on it, depicting a Roman emperor in 
the act of chasing a lady with an ax. This 
was the new spring outburst of Omar Gill, 
and it was bad enough to wear it in the 
sight of men without having it photo- 
graphed for posterity. 

After the news that he had found a pho- 
tographer who made pictures for nothing, 
we eluded Omar for several days, but he 
finally walked us up a flight of stairs in 
the rear of a brewery, stating that he had 
made an engagement with the artist. 

‘ This don’t look like a photo gallery to 
me,” said Harmony, as we toiled up the 
steps and into the anteroom. = 

Omar made no answer, but walked in- 
side to inform the owner. We were intro- 

iced to the lunatic picture man, and he 
asked if we were all set to sit. I said we 
were as ready as we would ever be: 

‘‘ Good!” said the person. “ Let’s have 
> testimonials.” 
“ Testimonials?” Harmony murmured. 
* Certainly.” 
I glanced at Harmony, and he looked 
over at Omar. As the conversation ex- 
inded, we learned that we were supposed 
to sign some letters, saying that after using 
ur bottles of Joy’s Marsh Elixir of Herbs, 
we were now fully recovered and had 
cained ten pounds, besides being able to 
Seep at night and work for hours without 
the slightest fatigue. 
8 


“So this isn’t a photograph gallery?” 
Harmony faltered. 

“No,” said the man. “ This is the ad- 
vertising office of Joy’s Marsh Elixir, the 
finest remedy known to man. Sign on the 
dotted line, and I shall proceed with the 
sitting.” 

“And while you proceed with the sit- 
ting,” our boss announced gently, “ we 
shall proceed with the walking. I regret to 
state that the little gent in the madhouse 


-uniform jammed us into this unawares. 


We will now be going.” 

Omar protested feebly, and tried to hide 
behind the owner of the place. 

“ Then you don’t want your photographs 
taken?” Mr. Joy asked. 

“No,” said Harmony; “ but I'll bring 
the little man in some day, and you can 
remove his tonsils, or shoot him, just as 
you like.” 

He then started toward O. Gill, and 
Omar decided it would be less wearing to 
walk down the stairs than to be slid out on 
his ear. We returned to the hotel, Omar 
protesting that an opportunity was being 
lost. That was the last we ever heard of 
having our photos taken in Seattle, except 
for an occasional howl from Omar. Pres- 
ently came the incident of the curious de- 
tectives and our departure. 


Ill 


Los ANGELEs is a long way from Seattle, 
and is a notoriously gentle and credulous 
town. A dying forger was once asked if 
he wished anything before he passed on, 
and he said yes—he would like a blank 
check on a Los Angeles bank and a good 
pen. In Los Angeles they are still working 
the wire-tapping game and selling gold 
bricks from push-carts on the main street. 
There is a clairvoyant to each seven of the 
population. 

We drifted into Los Angeles, still hold- 
ing part of our wealth, and parked our- 
selves comfortably in a brick hotel with a 
lagoon in the front yard. For the first 
time in a long spell, we had a sinking fund, 
and even Omar seemed to like the place. 
Before leaving Seattle, we forced him to 
put his checkered suit in a defenseless ash- 
can, because, as we pointed out, the police 
would have no trouble finding that suit 
anywhere. 

Soon after we began our life of ease, we 
came upon the interesting story of Maryola 
Lee, the dusky and irritated heiress. Her 
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other name was Sun 
Face, and before her old 
gentleman died he was 
known to a limited pub. 
lic as Howling Dog, or 
something equally po- 
etical. When Harmony 
stumbled upon Maryola, 
she was in the midst of a 
war with the whites. She 
was an Indian uprising 
all by herself. She was a 
full - blooded Oklahoma 
Indian, and she was get- 
ting fuller-blooded every 
minute, all on account of 
social distinctions. 

It appears that the 
residents of her town had 
declined to have her in 
for an evening’s bridge; 
and when Harmony 
Childs called on her, Sun 
Face was just about 
ready to revert to the 
ancient practises of the 
red man. Later on, I 
heard scandalous tales 
about Maryola, but I 
never believed them. So 
far as I could see, she 
was a proper and well- 
behaved female. Of 
course she loathed the 
Caucasian race, as found 
in Oakdale, California, 
which was where she set- 
tled. Oakdale is a sub- 
urb of Los Angeles, lying 
in a pretty valley, and 
likewise lying about its 
population, which is only 
half as large as claimed. 

The other families in 
Oakdale looked at Mary- 
ola and said no, they 
would have nothing to 
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do with her. It was stated by the more earnest 
that the Indian princess occasionally drank gin 
and frolicked around on the sidewalks in her 
touring-car; but I never believed this, and the 


police records bear me out. 


Howling Dog lived over in Oklahoma on a 
couple of square miles of continent donated to 
him by the White Father at Washington. Be- 
fore he began to put on airs, Howling Dog lived 
a simple life, ate the ordinary and cadaverous 
foods of the red man, and smoked anything that 


would burn. Sun Face, 

his daughter, wandered 

around the reservation 

in a bag that had pre- 

viously served as a 

home for flour. She 

had a couple of skinny 

legs and a gleaming 

complexion, and no- 

body paid the slightest 
attention to her. 

Then they found 

oil. It was discov- 

ered by some oil- 

finder that the 

holdings of 

Howling Dog 

were exceed- 

ingly valu- 

able. The old 

chief became 

an Indian 

millionaire 

overnight, 

and present- 

ly he ate 

himself to 

death and 

left Sun Face 


WE MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN THERE YET, 
ONLY WE BEGAN TO 
CAUSE MILD SPECU- 
LATION IN POLICE 
CIRCLES 














with more money than a greyhound can 
leap over. - 

Sun Face thereafter was known as Mary- 
ola Lee. She selected the Lees of Virginia 
as a starter, and she probably picked the 
Maryola off an orange-box in the freight- 
station. Then the lady bought herself 
eleven thousand dollars’ worth of slinky 
Parisian gowns, and one of these under- 
slung, hair-bearing dogs said to be affected 
by the British aristocracy. She began buy- 
ing hats by the quarter-gross. And with- 
out notifying the residents thereof, she 
moved suddenly into Oakdale, California, 
where she was just as welcome as a fresh 
outburst of infantile paralysis. 

-Oakdale, of course, takes itself seriously. 
It is composed of large, pompous houses, 
surrounded by hedges, brick walls, and a 
general air of genteel aloofness. Ordinary 
citizens are not supposed to settle in Oak- 
dale, because they lack the proper culture. 
It is a strictly refined community. The 
people all walk sedately to church, read the 
forty-cent magazines, discuss the bond 
market, and debate how to keep devil-grass 
out of the lawns. In reality, the popula- 
tion of Oakdale consists mostly of retired 
farmers from Iowa and their wives, who 
have clawed together a competence, and 
who believe that psychoanalysis generally 
affects the left lung first. 

This was the proud and noble town se- 
lected by Sun Face Lee. Her financial 
agents purchased the finest three-story 
home in the place, with a double garage. 
When the lady moved in, the local aristoc- 
racy peeked from behind drawn curtains 
and asked one another what the town was 
coming to. The female population of Oak- 
dale glanced lightly at Maryola and sniffed. 
On a clear day che could hear the feminine 
sniffings of Oakdale clear out to*the ocean; 
but the lady from Oklahoma was not 
deterred. 

So far as she knew about such things, 
it was money that brought people to social 
prominence. Therefore Maryola_ spent 
money. For instance, before she arrived 
the finest automobile in Oakdale belonged 
t» Henry Clives, the wholesale butcher 
down-town. Sun Face looked at. it, and 
nen bought two imported cars, each one 
costing her twenty thousand smacks. 

Her chauffeurs wore the finest livery. 
ler front lawn looked. greener and was 

ipped oftener, and her hedge was taller 
and evener than any other in town. Her 
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gowns cost her twice as much as the av- 
erage Oakdale gown, and, to make it worse, 
they looked better on her, because Mary- 
ola had one of those figures that you can 
stare at for hours without feeling the slight- 
est fatigue in either eye. “Most of the other 
ladies in town were highly respectable, but 
their figures were not. 

And as a result of all this effort, was 
Maryola received into the charmed circle? 
She was not. They couldn’t see her with 
a couple of lorgnettes. When she dined, 
she dined alone. When she rode out in her 
large limousine, she rode, but she wasn’t 
going anywhere. Every afternoon there 
was a high-class and cultured tea in Oak- 
dale, and. the ladies gathered and discussed 
aft, adenoids, altruism, and alimony, but 
Sun Face, the noble aborigine, passed by 
in loneliness and growing anger. 

Harmony Childs, our sainted leader, dis- 
covered Maryola Lee in the Sunday paper. 
He was sitting there in the lobby of our 
hotel, paying no attention to me and Omar, 
and reading the complicated 'ies which are 
generally printed in the picture section. 

“ Boys,” he said, rising and stuffing the 
paper into his pocket, “I have a grand 
young idea, and I’m going to see what I 
can see.” 

“Where might you be going?” Omar 
inquired. 

“ Oakdale,” said Harmony. 
call of Oakdale.” 

And that’s the first we ever heard of the 
town. 


“T hear the 


IV 


HARMoNy returned that evening,. whis- 
tling through his teeth and looking cheerful. 
This is always a sign of mental activity in 
the boss, but in spite of our questions he 
declined to let us in on the scheme. 

The next morning he rose early, and he 
likewise rose us early. He hired an auto- 
mobile, and the three of us started out to 
look over another suburb of Los Angeles, 
which gallops along through life under the 
name of Pico. Before noon, Harmony 
Childs apparently went clear insane. He 
hired an estate—a large, far-reaching, and 
expensive estate. 

This estate was known as Harlow Villa, 
and was owned by a lumber magnate who 
had gone back to Michigan to take a look 
at his mills. The agent had no right to 
rent the property, but Harmony pointed 
out to him that he could keep the money 
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himself and say nothing to old man 
Harlow. 

“ We aren’t going to need the villa more 
than a month, and we won’t injure it,” the 
boss explained. “ You put this money in 
your pants pocket and say nothing.” 

The agent took the first two weeks’ pay 
in advance, and we became, from then on, 
the temporary owners of Harlow Villa, at 
seven hundred dollars a week, which is too 
much rent to pay for anything except a 
front flat in heaven. 

For a few days we remained in our mod- 
est hotel in town. Harmony came in with 
a silk hat, which he handed to me. 

“ This is for you,” he said easily. “ You 
can wear a silk hat, George.” 

I said I could if I had to. 

“The frock coat is coming,” continued 
Harmony. “ George, you'll be all right. 
The trouble will be with Omar.” 

“ What’s the matter with me?” Omar 
asked. “I’m doing all right.” 

“ He’ll make a lot of trouble,”” Harmony 
went on. “ George, read this article out 
loud.” 

I then took the wrinkled Sunday paper 
which had: started Harmony into action, 
and for the first time I gazed upon the 
lineaments of Maryola Lee. She was step- 
ping from her limousine, and the artist had 
drawn a wall in his picture, showing how 
the society of Oakdale had barricaded it- 
self away from the savage lady. The story 
was about Sun Face and her battle with 
the whites. 

“ She’s smart,” Harmony interrupted. 
“T’ve talked with the lady. We may be 
able to get her for seventy-five thousand. 
That’s my notion of it, to start; and we'll 
have to spend money ourselves.” 

“We have spent it already,’ 


’ 


Omar 


grunted. ‘“ Seven hundred a week for a 
summer home. Tell us what all this is 
about.” 


, 


“On the next page of the paper,” said 
Harmony, “ we find the late news about 
Mr. H. Brixton Reeves. George, read it 
aloud.” 

I proceeded to do so. It was the usual 
full-page article of which the Sunday pa- 
pers seem so fond, and it told all about 
Brixton Reeves, the New York millionaire 
and man-about-town. 

“This Reeves,” Harmony added,. “ is 
one of the seven real aristocrats in America. 
In New York the Reeves family is regarded 
as the goods, and they are just as high up 


the social ladder as you can go. Brixton 
is a nervous invalid. Of late years, this in- 
teresting young man has suffered from 
some mysterious ailment, and has trotted 
around the world accompanied by one Dr. 
Erasmus Pines, a specialist. That’s where 


I got the idea,” Harmony smiled. ‘“ The 
two articles, almost side by side.” 
“What idea?” Omar asked. “I don’t 


notice any idea.” 

“We have here,” the boss explained, “ a 
rich and ambitious Indian maiden, wishful 
to mount the social heights, and walloped 
whichever way she turns by an effete aris- 
tocracy. Likewise, we have a young in- 
valid named Reeves, the purest aristocrat 
in a land none too pure. Consider the 
facts and think, if you can think.” 

“ Yeah,” said Omar; “ but it says Brix- 
ton Reeves is in Canada.” 

“Never mind where he is,” Harmony 
grinned. ‘“ George, can you act like a 
nerve specialist?” 

I said I could. 

“Then you’re Dr. Pines.” 

“ Ah, ha!” said Omar, suddenly putting 
down the paper. “And I’m H. Brixton 
Reeves. What a lovely thought!” 

“You haven’t done a lick of work for 
months,” our leader pointed out. “ Here’s 
where you begin. Everything is arranged. 
If this goes over we’re fixed right.” 

“* Me an invalid?” said Omar. “I don’t 
look like an invalid.” 

“You will if you keep on nagging me,” 
said Harmony. “ You’re going to be Brix- 
ton Reeves, so lay off the conversation.” 

Harmony lighted a new cigarette, glared 
at Omar, and made further revelations. 

“Here we have this Indian girl with no 
social standing. Good! Suppose, by some 
rare chance, she were to marry herself to 
Brixton Reeves of New York. She then 
becomes one of our most flawless aristo- 
crats. If she wanted to, she could stand 
Oakdale on its head and peel off its hide.” 

“$6 she marries me,” growled Omar 
from the corner. “ My wife is going to 
like that!” 

He did have a wife, too, but she wasn’t 
working at it. Last any one ever heard of 
Omar Gill’s wife was five years before, and 
she was then in New Orleans. 

“IT don’t say it will be necessary to have 
the actual marriage,” the boss explained. 
““ Maybe the lady will hand me the com- 
mission before the actual event. Who 
knows?” 








“T know!” roared Omar. “ There ain’t 
goin’ to be any actual event. I can be put 
in jail for a lot of things right now, but not 
for polygamy. I hereby announce that I’m 
off this thing. Everybody is in it, but not 
Omar!” 

V 


However, the little shrimp was wrong. 
He always is. 

The next thing was Harmony’s first for- 
mal call at the home of Maryola Lee in 
Oakdale. I did not accompany him, for 
obvious reasons, but he told me about: it. 

When he walked up the drive, Maryola 
was sprinkling the lawn with her own fair 
hands. ' 

“ Are you Miss Lee?” Harmony asked, 
taking off his hat. 

“I am,” she said, looking at him, very 
cold. 

“ Ah!” he smiled. “I have a matter of 
importance to discuss with you.” 

Sun Face doubted this, but Harmony 
has a way that gets him over obstacles. He 
looks prosperous and genteel, and he can 
talk a phonograph into silent and respect- 
ful attention. Presently Maryola Sun Face 
handed the hose to her Jap gardener and 
led the way to the porch. Harmony in- 
formed her that his name was Bert Rus- 
sell, and that he was what you might call 
a polite promoter. 

“ Of course,” he smiled, “ you. know all 
about H. Brixton Reeves, the New York 
society leader?” 

‘I know what I read about him in the 
paper,” said Maryola, still suspicious. 

“ Reeves,” the boss ambled on, “is a 
name to conjure with. Reeves is the sacred 
cognomen in the chill corridors of-the up- 

er strata. Whenever the Reeves family 

itches cold, everybody sneezes as far 
orth as Peekskill.” 

“ All right,” said Sun Face, wondering 

t Harmony. “ But why all this gabble 

bout it?” 

“If you were to marry into the family 

| Brixton Reeves—” Harmony began. 

Maryola rose up. 

“ T’ll show you the way out,” she said. 

‘One moment,” said Harmony. “I say 

uu might marry H. Brixton Reeves. I 

on’t say you will. If you did marry him, 


ould it be worth seventy-five thousand 
lars or thereabout?”’ 

Sun Face sat down again. 

‘“ Let’s hear the rest of it,” she said. 
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“ Dr. Erasmus Pines, who has charge of 
this crippled aristocrat, is an o!d friend of 
mine. He is now over in a private sana- 
torium in Pico. I can introduce you into 
the society of Brixton Reeves, who is bored 


to death. In case anything happens, I 
drag down the sum indicated. Is that fair 
or not?” 


At this point Sun Face rang for tea, and 
the atmosphere warmed up. Harmony 
talked freely, explaining the real facts 
about young Reeves, and how he was sick 
of the social whirl. 

“Suppose that through my influence 
with Doc Pines, you and Brixton meet and 
get on. Would it or would it not be worth a 
large sum—I mean if it ended with you 
being Mrs. Brixton Reeves?”’ 

Maryola leaned back and lighted a ciga- 
rette. She smiled an inscrutable smile and 
looked out the window. One of Oakdale’s 
haughty ladies was passing in her limou- 
sine, with her chin averted. 

“It might not be worth seventy-five 
thousand,” said Maryola, who never wast- 
ed money; “ but it might be worth fifty 
thousand.” 

“So I thought,” said Harmony, with a 
smile. “If you were Mrs. Reeves—” 

He tapped the newspaper significantly. 

“T would drag this town out to sea and 
sink it,’ replied Maryola gently. “ You 
don’t expect to cash in on an introduction, 
do you?” 

“Not at all. Either you marry the gen- 
tleman, or I get no fee.” 

When he departed it was with the plain 
understanding that, in case of marriage, 
Bert Russell was to be paid off for services 
rendered. Harmony blew genially into our 
hotel with the news. Omar was over in a 
corner cheating himself at solitaire, and I 
was trying to mend a cigar with a broken 
back. 

“* We'll have to rehearse it a little,” Har- 
mony stated, after passing us the news. 
“Omar will have to talk genteel, which 
he’s going to find hard to do.” 

“‘ Something,” said Omar, “ tells me that 
this is going to end wrong. This thing has 
had a bad feel to it ever since you started. 
You’re a smart guy, Harmony; but when 
you stub your toe, you break all your legs 
and ours besides!” 

He continued to talk in disconsolate 
tones, while Harmony showed him how to 
use a genuine Boston accent. The next 
day we all moved out to Harlow Villa, and 
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our reserve fund began to melt like a light 
snow in an orange-grove. We had every- 
thing. Our limousine, with the two engi- 
neers in livery, cost us a sum per day that 
sent the cold shivers down my spine and 


fi; 
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caused Omar to moan in his slumber. Our 
butler could have buttled anywhere with 
nothing but praise. We had servants and 
nurses ad lib. It was indeed a regular 
sanatorium. 
Then Harmony shut off Omar’s meals, 
contending that if Omar was Brixton 
Reeves, he ought to look wistful 
and pale; and if there is anything 
that will make Omar wistful and 
pale, it is the continued absence of 
the three squares per diem. Every 
so often, we fed him a nickel’s worth 
of tea and toast, and you could hear 
him complaining for miles. 
“You’re an invalid with poor 
nerves,” Harmony said. “Try to 
act sick.” 
“T’m_ sick 
already,” the 
little man an- 
swered. “I 


I CAME DOWN THE HALL ONE 
MORNING AND FOUND THREE Dé&- 
TECTIVES LOOKING THROUGH OUR 
OFFICE TRANSOM 
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I may never get out 


don’t need to act. 
of this alive!” 

I took to my frock coat and silk hat 
without any effort at all, and Omar finally 
learned how to sit in a wheel chair an] be 
pushed around the spacious grounds by an 
iron-faced attendant who looked like the 
death-house guard at Sing Sing. 

Then Harmony went over to Oakdale to 
bring Sun Face. They arrived in her im- 
ported limousine, with a driver and two 
door-openers, and swept through our gate- 
way and up the drive. 

“ Here she comes,” I said to Omar, who 
was curled up in his wheel 
chair and buried under 
blankets. “ Whatever you 
do, be dignified, and re- 
member you occupy a posi- 
tion in society.” 

“ My wife is certainly go- 
ing to raise hell if she hears 
about this,” Omar grum- 
bled. “ She don’t mind me 
being a harmless crook, but 
she certainly will get sore 
when she sees me mixing up 
with female Indians!” 

I ignored him. 

“Talk to her as if you 
were raised right,” I said. 

“TI was raised all right, 
he muttered, as the iron- 
jawed guy started to wheel 
him off. “i went wrong 
when I fell into rotten com- 
pany. We're goin’ to get 
into trouble. - You hear me, 
George? “We’re gonna get 
into something bad!” 

Then the house-breaker 
uushed him around a corner oe 
f the estate and out of Bee 
ight. — 


” 


VI 


“Tuts is Dr. Erasmus 
Pines, the celebrated nerve specialist,” said 
larmony, as Sun Face stépped lightly out 
f her twenty-thousand-dollar gas cart. 

‘‘ Charmed!” she said. 

I also said I was charmed, and then I 
oked at her. 

I don’t know much about female gar- 
ents, but, speaking roughly, I should say 
that there was nothing lacking in the cos- 

me of Maryola Lee, the daughter of 
Howling Dog. She had on a pale blue 


dress trimmed with insertions and lace, and 
it looked to me like something that would 
set a man back all he could earn this year 
and most of next. She was not a bad-look- 
ing Indian at all, although there was a sort 
of subdued glearh in her eye which boded 
ill for her husband, when she got one. I 
could never imagine coming home at four 
o’clock in the morning and telling her that 
it was none of her business, when ques- 
tioned in detail. Following such an abrupt 
answer, I could see nothing but a harrow- 
ing massacre. 

We stood around on the front porch for 
some time, talking to one 
another like very high-class 
and cultured people, and I 
tossed in a few remarks 
about how the weather 
made me think of Mentone 
and the Riviera. Finally 
we gave Omar’s chauffeur 
the high sign, and he 
wheeled our interesting pa- 
tient into the scene, as if by 
accident. 

“This is Mr. Brixton 
Reeves,” I said, smiling po- 
litely. “ Mr. Reeves, per- 
mit me to introduce Miss 
Maryola Lee.” 

“Charmed!” said Omar, 
which was the only real so- 
ciety word the three of us 
knew. 

We just about killed that 
word with overwork for a 
while. Then Harmony and 
I drifted down the veranda 
and around a corner, leav- 
ing the young folks to them- 
selves. The last I saw, 
Maryola was studying Omar 
with every appearance of 
profound interest, and ask- 
ing him what he thought of 
Southern California. 

Mr. Gill’s instructions were very simple. 
Any instructions for Omar have to be sim- 
ple, because otherwise he will ball them up 
horribly. He was to hint that the life of a 
social butterfly had begun to bore him, and 
that he yearned for a simple and innocent 
career in the open. Beyond that, he was 
to let Sun Face do all the talking. 

This scheme worked out nicely, because, 
as it happened, Sun Face dearly loved a 
long conversation by herself. We let them 
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get acquainted for twenty minutes and 
then broke in, and invited Miss Lee to call 
again. 

“Yes, do come again,” said Omar heart- 
ily, as she left. “ I am a lonesome invalid, 
and my specialist here is one of the most 
stupid birds in the world.” 

Maryola laughed heartily at the jest, 
which wasn’t a jest at all, and promised to 
come. She did, too, the next day, and she 
brought about seventy dollars’ worth of 
flowers for the sick man. 

“ This,” said Harmony to me, after a 
week, “is a real cinch! It’s working out 
naturally.” 

I will skip over a lot of details and state 
that the enterprise moved onward toward 
its natural culmination. Sun Face was a 
frequent visitor. Omar Gill behaved like a 
nervous wreck who is slowly falling in love. 
Nobody made any slips at any point, and 
we all congratulated ourselves. 

“ How does it look?” Harmony asked 
Sun Face one night, when he rode part way 
home with her. 

“Tt looks good,” she said cheerfully. 
“T don’t mind this little invalid at all. 
He’s real nice. Do you think he’s going 
to ask me to marry him?” 

“T certainly do,” Harmony replied, 
glancing out of the window. “In fact, he 
told me that there was something about 
you that was very appealing to a man who 
has wasted his life going from one recep- 
tion on Fifth Avenue to another.” 

In the mean time we were having some 
slight trouble with our main factor. Omar 
kept worrying about his wife; and mind 
you, he hadn’t heard a word from her in 
six years. 

“ You guys got to remember one thing,” 
he yelped. “I got one wife. I’m all 
through getting married.” 

“That’s all right,” Harmony assured 
him. “Sun Face may slip me the fifty 
thousand the minute you ask her to wed. 
She may not wait for the actual ceremony, 
especially when she sees that everything is 
all right.” 

“ Well, what if she don’t do it?” Omar 
demanded. 

“Then you marry her,” smiled Har- 
mony. ‘“ We've spent a pile of money on 
this little project, and you’re not going to 
gum it up on account of having foolish 
scruples. What difference does it make 
whether you have one wife or eleven wives, 
if you don’t live with them? Be sensible.” 
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“T am sensible!” Omar roared. “I’m 
trying to keep from being a bigamist. How 
come I always do the part where I get the 
longest jail sentence when caught, hey? 
Why don’t I ever be the guy that walks 
around on the outside?” 

“Because you haven’t any sense,” said 
Harmony. “ Keep quiet and do as I tell 
you.” 

Another week chewed its way through 
the remains of our once populous bank- 
account. I will say that it certainly costs 
a lot of dough to run one of these country 
villas. Our servants were cheating us clear 
down to the pats of butter at breakfast, 
and our limousine engineers bought thirty 
gallons of gasoline a day and sold it again. 
The rich have their troubles, believe me! 

Then came the day set for Omar Gill to 
pop the question, as they say. 

“Listen,” said Harmony. “Do this 
right. This is the important moment. 
Don’t slop over, and don’t get mushy. Ask 
the lady in a dignified way if she will share 
your future life.” 

“ Which if she does, she’s likely to spend 
a long time in jail,” Omar said. ‘“ Anyhow, 
I know how to ask her. I’ve asked a lot of 
women to marry me, but I never meant it, 
and I don’t now.” 

The formal proposal took place in one 
of our stately summer-houses out on the 
lawn. It was a romantic afternoon, with 
the sun gently setting and a rosy glow in 
the sky. The little birds were wheeling 
hither and yon, and the fragrant flowers 
nodded their dainty heads before the sum- 
mer breeze. Harmony and I poured a final 
shot of advice into Omar’s ear, and then 
went and concealed ourselves behind the 
pagoda, where we could overhear the im- 
portant moment. 

Omar was now well enough to walk, so 
he sauntered slowly with Sun Face, and 
they sat down—or rather she did, while 
Omar dug his toe in the earth and spoke 
his piece. 

“ Maryola,” he said, throwing a note of 
romantic pathos into his voice that really 
astonished us where we hid. “ Maryola!” 

“Yes,” said Sun Face, smiling at him 
over a forty-thousand-dollar silver fox 
neck-piece. : 

“ Maryola,” he said again, “I now see 
that I have wasted my life fooling around 
these Fifth Avenue receptions. No doubt 
I am a nervous wreck from too much tea- 
drinking in Rockefeller’s front room. I 
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now wish to settle down to a life of calm, 
and I have been thinking that I need a 
wife. That is, I don’t really need a wife; 
but I would like to have a wife, on account 
of certain things.” 

“Yes, Brixton,” Sun Face said gently. 

“ Maryola, will you marry me?” was 
what he said next. 

“ Mr. Reeves,” she replied, “this is a 
very sudden and unexpected request, but 
your proposal does me honor. I am now liv- 
ing in Oakdale, as you know. If we were 
to be married, would you consent to live for 
a time in Oakdale?” 

“ It don’t make a bit of difference to me 
where I live,” said Omar, “‘ as long as I can 
get out. I don’t want to be anywhere 
where I can’t get out.” 

\t this point, Harmony Childs was stung 
by an intrusive wasp, and we moved has- 
tily away from the summer-house, knowing 
that so far all was well. They came out 
after a while, hand in hand, and we learned 
that Maryola had asked, in maidenly con- 
fusion, for twenty-four hours in which to 
consider. Then she went home in her 
limousine. 

“ Listen,’ 


’ said Omar at supper. “ You 


guys better keep this thing from going too 


far. I asked her, and she'll probably say 
yes; but don’t let me get into any bigamous 
ceremonies.” 

That same night Harmony casually 
dropped into Maryola’s Oakdale home. 
She greeted him buoyantly, and admitted 
that Mr. Reeves had fallen in love with her 
and had asked her to marry him. 

* Naturally, I am going to accept him,” 
she smiled at Harmony. “I propose to re- 
side here in Oakdale with my husband. 
And when I get through with Oakdale—” 

Here she snapped her fingers and looked 
out at the next-door neighbors, who were 
coming home from a fashionable reception. 

* Well,” said Harmony, in the tone of 
one who has done a good deed, “I trust 
you will be married soon. As a matter of 
fact, | contemplated a trip East—” 

\nd I suppose you want the money?” 
she finished. 

“ Roughly speaking, yes,” said he. 

“Til give you the check in a day or 
two,” Sun Face said. “I'll be very busy 
Irom now on. I expect to have one of the 
most wonderful weddings in the history of 
California. I’m going to spend forty thou- 
sand dollars on flowers alone. My own 
Money, too—not Brixton’s.” 
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“ That’s true,” Harmony agreed. 

“ When do you think of starting East?” 
she inquired. 

“ Next week.” 

“‘ You'll have the money before you go— 
fifty thousand, wasn’t it?” 

“ Correct,” he said, and then he went 
back to our villa. 


Vil 


TuHat wedding, as it approached the date 
of solemnization, was a profound secret, at 
Omar’s request. He told Maryola to keep 
it out of the papers until it actually oc- 
curred. There was reason for this, because 
if the Reeves family back -in New York 
heard that little Brixton was about to 
marry an Oklahoma Indian, they would 
probably send a few telegrams. 

Our finances were now what might be 
chemically described as a mere trace. On 
Friday morning, the 13th of the month, 
Harmony again dropped into the Oakdale 
bungalow, where he found such confusion 
as always precedes a wedding. Maryola 
was surrounded by modistes and tailors 
and lingerie experts, and the decorators 
were tearing the place to pieces. By this 
time, Oakdale had begun to notice that 
something was about to occur. 

Harmony sat down on a sofa, and a 
couple of modistes chased him. At one 
time he saw Sun Face for a few moments. 
She was partially clad, very busy, and 
flushed with bridal excitement. She actu- 
ally started to write out the notable check, 
but a couple of hurrying dressmakers swept 
her away and tried on something else. 
Harmony did not get the check that day. 

“You drop in to-morrow morning,” she 
said, through some pins. “I’m dreadfully 
busy. Come in about ten, and we'll run 
down to the bank in my car.” 

This had a very pleasing sound to our 
Mr. Childs. He said he would certainly 
drop in and run down. 

“Did you get the dough?” Omar de- 
manded at Harlow Villa. 

“To-morrow,” said Harmony, throwing 
his hat at Omar. “ To-morrow we get the 
fifty thou, and right after that three gen- 
tleman of wealth and leisure start on a long 
trip elsewhere!” 

The wedding between Miss Lee and Mr. 
Reeves was set for the following Wednes- 
day at high noon. That same Friday night 
of the visit to Maryola’s house, the three 
of us went to bed in peace. On Saturday 
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morning we were awakened at the ungodly 
hour of six o’clock by our first butler. Our 
second butler stood just behind him in the 
hall, and both seemed perturbed. They 
shivered in their night-shirts and stated 
that there was a gentleman down-stairs 
who desired to speak to Dr. Pines, the cele- 
brated specialist. 

In some wonderment, and not without 
misgivings, we arose and dressed. Har- 
mony led the way down the chill passage, 
dressed only in his pajamas. Omar and I 
skulked along behind him, and stopped be- 
hind a palm-tree where we could overhear. 

I peeked 
around and: 
observed our 
early morn- 
ing visitor. 

He had come 
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OMAR WAS TO HINT 
THAT THE LIFE OF 
A SOCIAL BUTTER- 
FLY HAD BEGUN TO 
BORE HIM 


in a small automobile, which now 
stood on the drive, panting hard, as if 
it had been hurried. The man was a lean 
and eager-eyed youth with disordered hair 
and an overcoat which had faded a light 
green, and there was the glint of the ad- 
venturer in his eye. 

“Good morning,” he said briskly to our 
boss. “ Can I see Dr. Pines?” 

“No,” said Harmony. “I’m sorry, but 
you can’t.” 

“ Ah!” smiled the stranger. “ I thought 
as much. Is Mr. H. Brixton Reeves here?” 

“ He is,” Harmony replied. “ Who are 
you?” 

“TI am a newspaper reporter,” said the 
fellow. “ Rather funny about Mr. Reeves 
being here in Pico. He is also said to be 
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somewhere in British South Africa, hunting 
large game.” 

“Young man, you better go and hunt 
some large game yourself,’ Harmony 
snapped. ‘“ You’re on your way already. 
We don’t like reporters.” 

“ And you’re going to like them less all 
the time,” he said, starting for his auto- 
mobile. ‘“ Your eyes are blue, aren’t they? 


Ah, thank you!” 

He climbed carefully into his machine, 
jotted down some notes, and went away, 
all very cheer- 
ful. Harmony 


shut the door 
and came in. 
“Tt looks,” 
he said thoughtfully, “ like something must 
have happened.” 

The reporter person banged out through 
our big iron gates, and we ordered the but- 
ler to go down and lock them. Generally 
those gates remained open,. but we all felt 
it would be better to close them now. We 
returned to our rooms and dressed rapidly. 

That reporter was our friend, although 
he didn’t know it. If he hadn’t made his 
early morning call, these lines would be 
written on jail paper, which is unruled and 
horribly hard to write on. If he hadn't 
roused us up, they would have got us in 
the midst of our beauty sleep, and I shud- 





IT PAINS TO ADVERTISE 


der at the thought. By “they ” I refer to 
the large and hurrying army that presently 
came over the top through the morning fog 
and began the battle of Harlow Villa. 

The first was a group of stern-faced of- 
ficials in a police automobile from Los An- 
geles headquarters. They tried to come 
through the iron gate without opening it, 
but it stopped them. We 
could hear them pounding 
on the walls. 

“T knew something was 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR OMAR 
HAVE TO BE SIMPLE, BE- 
CAUSE OTHERWISE HE 
WILL BALL THEM UP 
HORRIBLY 


going to happen!” 
Omar gurgled. 


First came the 
local Pico constabulary, consisting of the 
chief of police and one private, heavily 
armed. Then came the Los Angeles 
emergency police, in battalion formation, 
followed by county officers mounted and 
on foot, deputy sheriffs, motor-cycle cops, 
field artillery, and private citizens anxious 
to shoot somebody. Surrounding us on 
all sides, they began the struggle to break 
down our trusty wall and get through the 
wire entanglements on top. Thank Heaven 
for that wall! Omar was right. 

“Come on!” said Harmony. “ We may 
get out of this. If caught, nobody knows 
anything!” 

_ It was one of those nasty, drizzly morn- 
Ings, with a heavy fog hanging low and a 
rain that soaked us in no time. The grounds 
Were damp and dismal, and the trees mur- 
mured mournfully, as if sorry for us. Our 
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servants came out on the porch and looked 
at the police in ox-eyed admiration. Mr. 
Reeves, the invalid, cast aside his rdle and 
started for the rear of the estate at about 
twelve or fourteen miles an hour. 

We escaped the net. I say that briefly 
to save time. The heavy fog and the trees, 
and the vastness of the Harlow Villa, per- 

mitted us to break through the lines. 
Somewhere in that back wall we 
found an unguarded gate, went 
through it into a corn-field owned 
by a Jap, and plunged forward 
through a thicket of corn seven feet 
high. 

Moving through the rain and 
mud, we slunk away from the 
villa; and presently we heard 
the sounds of pursuit lessen in 
the distance. All the money 
we owned lay behind us, and 
we would not see it again. Our 
servants would not receive their 
weekly wage. 

We ran steadily for thirty 
minutes, and finally we en- 
countered a railroad, prob- 
ably owned by some large, 
prosperous corporation. It 
contained a freight-train, 
which was moving due 
north at a leisurely pace, 
vet with a certain air of 
determination that ap- 
pealed to us. We crawled 
into a hay-car and tried 
to scrape the mud from 
our persons. 

That was the last we ever heard of Pico, 
California. That was the last we ever 
heard of Maryola Lee, the Oklahoma heir- 
ess, and her social ambitions. 


Vill 


Harmony clawed around on the floor, 
trying to warm himself with hay. 

“T wonder what it was blew us up?” he 
asked numbly. *“ Where did we slip?” 

“The chances are,” I said with unwont- 
ed bitterness, “that the sagacious Omar 
gabbed too much.” 

“I did nothing of the kind!” the little 
man protested. “I did everything I was 
told to do, and nothing else.” 

He continued to chatter in his corner, 
and the train boomed on. 

“TI can’t figure where the scheme went 
wrong,” said Harmony. 
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“Tt was ho good 
Don’t say 


“T can,” said Omar. 
from the start. I warned you. 
I didn’t warn you!” 

Harmony was too depressed and wet to 
reply. All three of us caught violent colds 
that all but laid us low. A week later we 
were somewhere north of San Francisco, 
traveling by freight, and in one of the most 
dismal towns in the world. 

We were en route to borrow money from 
Sims Pelling, who lives in Eureka. Sims 
Pelling is a good friend, and will always 
lend us money when we hit the chutes. 
We had eaten very lightly during the week 
that elapsed, and some days we didn’t even 
eat lightly. 

True, we were safe from pursuit, but the 
mystery of what happened in Pico and 
Oakdale was still as great a mystery as 
ever. Time and again Harmony sat with 
his head buried .in his hands, trying to puz- 
zle it out. Where was the slip? How did 
they know that Brixton Reeves was sup- 
posed to be in that sanatorium? Why had 
they set the police on us? What had Sun 
Face found out? 

Whatever it was, we did not know—un- 
til that rainy Tuesday on the way nortlr to 
Eureka to see Sims Pelling. 


We had “been ejected from one fast 
freight, and the three of us sat gloomily on 
a railway siding in the lee of a lumber- 
shed. The cold wind whistled around us, 


and all was sorrow. A damp and dreary 
night was coming on. To keep from freez- 
ing to death, I built a little fire from chips 
and rubbish. Omar sat up, half numb, 
against an empty petrol-barrel. Harmony 
leaned against a telephone-post and cursed 
the day he was born. 

A gust of wind came along and slapped a 
damp sheet of newspaper against the lum- 
ber-shed. I needed that paper for my fire, 
so I chased it. 

Harmony surveyed me with melancholy 
interest as I leaned over the fire, intending 
to tear up the newspaper and feed it to the 
weak flame. I then observed that it was a 
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Los Angeles paper bearing the date of that 
fateful Friday—Friday the 13th—the ‘day 
preceding our catastrophe and escape. [ 
exclaimed aloud as I looked, and Harmony 
slowly turned. Omar also rose and came 
over. 

“ What is- it?” Harmony asked. 

I held the newspaper up in the glow of 
the dying fire. He looked at it. Omar 
likewise looked at it. 

“Sweet suffering saints!” 
in a low voice. 

When I turned around, Omar Gill was 
running swiftly into the night toward Can- 
ada and Alaska. Harmony looked dazed 
and helpless for the first time in the twelve 
years I have known him. 

“‘ So that’s what cooked our goose, is it?” 
he said finally. “ Which way did that son 
of a simian go?” 

I pointed numbly and in silence. Har- 
mony picked a two-by-four out of the fire 
and started into the night to find Omar and 
converse with him. 

I sat down by the fire and read the news- 
paper. It contained a full-page advertise- 
ment of Joy’s Marsh Elixir of Herbs, and 
a testimonial saying that after using four 
bottles, the writer was now fully recovered 
and had gained ten pounds, besides being 
able to sleep at night and work for hours 
without the slightest fatigue. Accompany- 
ing the testimonial was a full-length like- 
ness of Omar—a fine big photograph, 
showing his checkered suit and his ele- 
phant-headed cane, his mustard spats and 
his funny fedora hat. It was a striking 
picture, and very clear. 

The wild hyena had sneaked out and 
got his picture taken after all by the man 
who did them free, and had never said 
anything to us! 

“And that costs 
smacks!”’ I murmured. 

Off in the drizzly distance Harmony was 
leaping from tie to tie, with Omar some- 
where ahead of him, on his frantic way into 
the unknown night. 


Harmony said 


us fifty thousand 





ASPIRATION 


Man’s aspiration is a mountain height 
Whose topmost peak is aureoled in light; 
A beacon to the dreamers who ascend, 


It grants fulfilment at the journey’s end. 


William Hamilton Hayne 
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MISS CLIFT WAS SELECTED BY 


HOPPE, THE LONDON PHOTOGRAPHER, AS THE AMERICAN 


WHO MOST NEARLY RESEMBLES LADY DIANA MANNERS, THE FAMOUS ENGLISH BEAUTY 


HE play’s the thing ” even more to- 
day than in Shakespeare’s time. 
As a general rule the basic element 


; fiction, but as between the attention 


vel gets and the publicity attached 
same story in dramatic form there is 


mparison. 


matter how insignificant the producer 
nown the author, provided the piece 
ught out at one of the so-called 
vay houses—which does not mean 
1e theater must be actually situated 
t garish thoroughfare—it is certain 
reviewed at more or less length, the 
iy, in at least a dozen leading news- 

If it makes any pronounced im- 
n, further comments wil! appear in 
ceeding Sunday editions, while no- 
1 the magazines and the out-of-town 
will follow in due course. More- 


over, its name will be repeated day in and 
day out, throughout its run, in the adver- 
tising columns, to say nothing of the huge 
posters on the hoardings which most man- 
agers maintain. If the thing is particularly 
strong in its appeal to popular favor, its 
sponsors are made aware of that fact at 
once. Hence, no doubt, the lure of the 
playwright’s calling. 

Had the author of the same fictional 
story offered it between covers, instead of 
in dialogue form, he might possibly receive 
notices from a more extended field, but he 
would have to wait weeks to get them, and 
there would be a further delay of months 
before he could find out whether his work 
was proving a best-seller or not. Of course, 
now and then a novel does chance to make 
a speedy success, but it is never as instan- 
taneous as an overnight hit on the stage, 
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PRISCILLA DEAN, STAR OF THE NEW UNIVERSAL PICTURE, 
PRODUCTION ADVERTISED WITH POSTERS WHICH CAUSED MANY PEOPLE TO THINK 
THAT THE ADVOCATES OF RIGID SUNDAY OBSERVANCE WERE PAYING FOR THEM 











“ OUTSIDE THE LAW,’ 


From a photograph by Freulich 


such as “ Paid in Full,” “Seven Days,” 
“ Turn to the Right,” “ Lightnin’,” “ Enter 
Madame,” “ The Bat,” “‘ The First Year,” 
and many others have achieved. And of 
course the financial rewards of a successful 
play are far greater than those of any but a 
very few of the best-selling books. 
Publishers are taking cognizance of the 


competition of the stage. During the last 
holiday season one of them started off an 
advertisement as follows: 


They cost less and give more. Good theater 
tickets cost from $2.75 to $3.30—and up. Good 
novels average about $2.00. ~The maximum retum 
from a theater is an evening’s enjoyment. A 
good book means pleasure, mental stimulation, 
ideas—for yourself, your household, and your 








ALLYN KING, LEADING WOMAN IN “ LADIES’ NIGHT,” THE TURKISH BATH FARCE WHICH 
HAS RUN THE WINTER THROUGH IN NEW YORK 


From her latest photograph by Ira D. Schwarz, New York 
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friends. And a good book is permanent—a lasting 
investment. 

For my part I think that if this adver- 
tisement had said less, it might have ac- 
complished more. By dwelling on the per- 
manency of the book as opposed to the 
play, a distinct point could have been 
made; but pleasure, mental stimulation, 
and ideas are to be derived from a stage 
representation far more vividly than from 
the reading of a printed volume. 

From the author’s standpoint, to be sure, 
a book is a tangible proof of his accom- 
plishment. In it, moreover, his words stay 
put, whereas in a play he never knows to 
what distortions they may be subjected by 
the whim of the director—unless he is a 
Bernard Shaw or a Pinero, with power to 
forbid the alteration of a syllable from the 
original script. But in that case, of course, 
he would have reached a point where his 
work would be printed as well as acted. -I 
am viewing the matter from the angle of a 
writer who may be hesitating between the 
two mediums of putting the fruit of his im- 
agination before the public, and I think, 
were the choice offered the average man, 
he would instantly succumb to the lure of 
the electrics. 

While golden harvests glitter enticingly 
before the eye of the author who heaves a 
happy sigh as he writes “curtain” after 
his final act, it is only fair to remind him 
that the path to success has become more 
difficult, and is to-day beset with pitfalls 
that did not exist half a dozen years ago. 
Then, when an author had received his out- 
of-town tryout, all he had to worry about 
was the Broadway reception of his work. 
Nowadays it is touch and go whether he 
ever gets a chance to hear the metropolitan 
verdict. Despite the fact that New York 
has more producing houses than any other 
city in the world—more than fifty of them 
—there are still too few to accommodate 
the shows desiring to occupy them. The 
large number of successes scored in the 
past two seasons only made the situation 
worse, by lessening the open time on the 
Great White Way. On New Year’s Eve, 
for instance, “ Lightnin’ ” recorded its one 





thousandth performance at the Gaiety, and 
it is still going strong in its third year. At 
the Lyceum “ The Gold Diggers” is bur- 
rowing heavily into its second season, while 
at the Vanderbilt there seems no likelihood 
that “ Irene ” will fail to round out another 
year of continuous tenancy. 


Moreover, 
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from present indications it looks as if “ The 
Bat ” at the Morosco, “ The First Year ” 
at the Little, and “ Mary ” at the Knick- 
erbocker, would make three more theaters 
useless to managers who are looking over 
the field for a New York showing in 1921. 

It is on the cards that “ Lady Billy,” 
now at the Liberty, may also go into the 
foregoing category. For all-round merit 
this musical romance for Mitzi, with book 
and lyrics by Zelda Sears and music by 
Harold Levey, deserves a record-breaking 
run. Mitzi, the charming little prima don- 
na who first delighted us in “ Sari,” has the 
best opportunity she has ever enjoyed to 
entertain us with the things she can do best. 
Zelda Sears, that clever character comedi- 
enne, in turning her attention to author- 
ship, brings to her work the freshness, the 
zest, the breeziness not found in the output 
of writers, however renowned, who have 
been counting their royalties for season 
after season. 

Miss Sears comes from a farm in upper 
Michigan, and before she thought of the 
stage as a career she raised chickens for 
market. I wonder if it is because the late 
Clyde Fitch took her from being a villainess 
in a melodrama, and taught her a char- 
acter-comedienne rdle in his “ Lovers’ 
Lane,” that she has contrived to turn out 
so successful a piece of work for her first 
essay in play-writing. 

Take two of the musical numbers, for 
instance—“ The Worm’s Revenge” and 
“ Historic Huzzies.” They are quite out 
of the beaten track, and score accordingly. 
Mr. Savage has given Mitzi fine support in 
a cast which, if it does not bristle with fa- 
mous names, displays the merit that de- 
serves fame. Boyd Marshall, who was with 
Mitzi in “ Head Over Heels,” makes a lead- 
ing man of the virile type that audiences 
like but do not always get. He is from 
Ohio, and started to become a lawyer, but 
preferred the stage, and was handed over to 
Colonel Savage by his family in the hope 
that the discouragements of theatrical life 
would cure him. But he proved so compe- 
tent that he was promoted to a leading post 
in his new line, instead of being demoted 
back to Blackstone. 

Sydney Greenstreet, admirable as the 
countess’s factotum, is an Englishman with 
an extended career as a player of Shake- 
speare. In this country he enacted King 
Henry VIII in two separate productions, 
first with Lou Tellegen in “ A King of No 
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where,” and iter on the 
road with ‘Sir Herbert 
Tree in che Shakespeare 
drama. 

\lthough “ Sally,” pre- 
sented the next week, is 
labeled “musical comedy,” 
it is to all intents and pur- 
poses a revue. How could 
it help being such with 
Ziegfeld as its producer, 
sumptuous scenery by 
Urban, a gorgeous butter- 
fly ballet with music by 
Victor Herbert, and the 
girls one expects to see 
under such auspices? In 
these .circumstances_ the 
book by Guy Bolton and 
the score by Jerome Kern 
drop to second place, leav- 
ing the right of way to 
Marilynn Miller’s dancing 
and the comedy work of 
Leon Errol. Both Errol 
and Miss Miller are 
starred. Walter Catlett 
likewise provides plenty 
of fun, and there is little 
doubt that the strangers 
within our gates will make 
a bee-line for the New 
Amsterdam as long as so 
costly a production can 
be kept there. For be it 
known that shows of this 
description not infrequent- 
ly charge—and get—high- 
er prices for seats on the 
road than in New York 

Miss Miller, like Boyd 
Marshall, is of Ohio birth, 
but, unlike him, she was 
cradled in the theater, 
having traveled with her 
family, when very young, 
as one of “ The Colum- 
bian Five.” She scored a 
hit at the Winter Garden 
in “ The Passing Show of 
1914,” and two seasons 
ago she was lead with the 
Ziegfeld Follies, a position 
she holds again as the 
heroine of “ Sally.” 

Possibly it was because 
no advance proclamation 
regarding its scenery had 
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NATALIE MANNING, SUPPORTING MADGE KENNEDY IN HER NEW 


PLAY, “ CORNERED” 


From a photograth by the Old Masters Studio, New York 
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MARGARET BEECHER, THE NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD GRANDDAUGHTER OF THE LATE HENRY WARD 
BEECHER, NOW HEADING HER OWN FILM COMPANY 


From a photograth by Sarony, New York 


been made that I sensed a more pronounced 
gasp of admiration for the island set in 
“ Mary Rose” than for the Urban garden 
of “ Sally.” But as I said in my forecast 
notice of the new Barrie piece last August, 
the less you know about it beforehand the 
more you are likely to enjoy this fantastic 
drama, which might well have been named 
“The Call of the Island.” The reviewers 
are so busy trying to read meanings into 


what may have been merely a whim of the 
author that they befog the public with the 
idea that it is going to be more puzzled 
than entertained. 

To be sure, I came away at the end with 
no well defined idea as to whether there 
was really a body under Mary Rose’s tomb- 
stone; but this did not keep me from en- 
joying the traffic of the play as it unfolded 
the life of a very matter-of-fact English 
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RUTH CHATTERTON, STARRING IN BARRIE’S NEWEST PLAY, “MARY ROSE,” AS THE GIRL 
WHO MYSTERIOUSLY DISAPPEARS AND REAPPEARS 


From her latest photograph by Ira D. Schwarz, New York 
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RUE, JOINT R WITH HALE HAMILTON IN “DEAR ME,’ THE COMEDY-FANCY 
OF SELFISHNESS BY LUTHER REED AND HALE HAMILTON 


From her latest photograph by the Hixon-Connelly Studio, Kansas City 
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ANET VELIE, WHO HAS THE TITLE-ROLE IN 
BROADWAY BY GEORGE COHAN'S COMEDIANS 


STAGE 


“ MARY,” THE BIG MUSICAL HIT PLAYED ON 


From her latest photograth by the Campbell Studios, New York 


to whose youngest member an ex- 
linary thing had happened. Suppose 
daughter, a young wife and mother, 
suddenly vanished into thin air at 
-three, and returned a quarter of a 
ry later, unchanged by the passage of 
to find those dear to her grown old? 


Wouldn’t you be interested to discover how 
she — not to say yourselves — would act 
under the circumstances? That, it seems 
to me, should be the dominant purpose with 
which you should go to see the newest 
drama by the author of “ The Little Min- 
ister,” “ Peter Pan,” and “ Dear Brutus.” 
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STARRING WITH LEON ERROL IN THE NEW ZIEGFELD PRODUCTION, 


“SALLY ” 


From her latest photograth by 


White, 


New 


York 
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“ Mary Rose” has already scored a run 
of more than three hundred performances 
in London. “Maude Adams was to have 
done it here, but either on account of ill 
health or because she recognized that the 
spirit of youth in the heroine should domi- 
nate the piece, Miss Adams passed up the 
opportunity, and Ruth Chatterton was 
called in. After all, the part of Mary Rose 
seems less important than the dual char- 
acter of the husband-son, created in Lon- 
don by Robert Loraine, and very accept- 
ably played in the American presentation 
by Tom Nesbit, a newcomer from England. 
Guy Buckley, as the proud and learned 
Scottish islander, is exceedingly good, while 
0. B. Clarence and Winifred Fraser cause 
much joy to the audience by their imper- 
sonations of the father and mother seen be- 
fore and after an interval of thirty years. 

It is indubitable that.Barrie has aimed 
to please himself more than the public in 
the most fantastic reaches of ““ Mary Rose.” 
In the same way Sacha Guitry, because he 
acted in as. well as wrote “ Deburau,” 
scorned brevity and gave himself the best 
possible time in declaiming his own verse. 
Deburau is a historical character—a Pari- 
sian pantomime actor, whose unrequited 
love for the woman who later served Du- 
mas as the heroine of “ Camille ” under- 
mined his health and required him to aban- 
don his work in favor of his seventeen-year- 
old son. The English adaptation of this 
meaty drama—first staged in Paris in the 
late winter of 1918, while the city was 
under the fire of the long-range German 
guns—was made, also in verse, by Gran- 
ville Barker, and was produced for the first 
time outside of France by David Belasco 
two nights before Christmas, with Lionel 
Atwill as star. 

To read one report, the occasion proved 
a shining mark for the actor; to read an- 
other was to be convinced that the play- 
wright triumphed most. To my notion 
there is honor enough to go around, with 
plenty to spare for Mr. Belasco, who has 
returned in this piece to the sumptuous 
style of presentation that distinguished him 
in the days of “ Zaza” and “ Du Barry,” 
when players jostled one another on his 
stage. In those times no manager had yet 
dared offer his public a five-character play, 
with one set, no orchestra, a ring-up at 
eight forty, and a last curtain at ten forty- 
live 
But this is a sordid way of looking at a 
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drama which will impress all thinking peo- 
ple as one of the finest offerings in this sea- 
son of many hits. Gaspard Deburau was 
born in Roumania in 1796, and diéd in 
1846 at Paris, where his son Charles was 
born in 1829. Both were famous Pierrots 
in their day. Sacha Guitry—son of the 
Lucien Guitry who created Rostand’s 
Chantécler—has started his play in 1839, 
at the time when Janin, the famous critic, 
sent all Paris to the little Théatre des Fun- 
ambules, or Rope-Dancers’ Theater, where 
Deburau first sees Marie Duplessis, the 
original Lady of the Camelias. In connec- 
tion with the son’s choice of this incident 
as the basis for his plot, it is interesting to 
know that the father, Lucien Guitry, made 
his first appearance on the stage at the 
Gymnase, in 1878, as Armand Duval. 

The cast assembled by Mr. Belasco for 
this noteworthy play reflects anew the keen 
judgment that has made this man out of 
the West New York’s most celebrated man- 
ager. Lionel Atwill, who acted opposite 
Frances Starr in “ Tiger! Tiger!” came to 
this country from England some five years 
ago with Mrs. Langtry in “ Mrs. Thomp- 
son.” That luckless play scored here the 
same dismal failure it had achieved in Lon- 
don, and sent three members of its com- 
pany, including the Jersey Lily and Atwill, 
into vaudeville, in a piece whose title, 
“‘ Ashes,” might well have represented the 
hopes of the players. 

A little later Atwill swam into the ken of 
Broadway by being bold enough to take 
one week’s open time at the Maxine Elliott, 
where he made such a personal success in 
“ The Lodger ” that the piece was removed 
to the Bandbox Theater, east of Third Ave- 
nue, whither a goodly patronage followed 
to sustain the venture for a couple of 
months or so. After that came the post of 
leading man with Grace George in “ Eve’s 
Daughter” and “ L’Elévation,” establish- 
ing him firmly in the regard of American 
playgoers. 

He has a particularly flexible voice, and 
understands to a nicety the value of light 
and shade in his reading. Brought up to 
be an architect, love of Shakespeare in- 
spired him to go in for recitation in an 
amateur way, which paved his path to a 
first professional appearance as a footman. 
in “ The Walls of Jericho,” in 1905. Fol- 
lowed a tour in Australia. Then he returned 
to London to play for twenty months the 
role of Arthur Preece in “ Milestones.” 









WANDA CARLYLE, IN GEORGE 


A TRAVESTY ON 


From a photograph by 


The Marie Duplessis of “ Deburau ” 
falls to Elsie Mackay, seen in the autumn 
of 1919 as the governess in “ Clarence.” 
Of Australian birth, she received her edu- 
cation in Switzerland, and after some ex- 
perience on the stage in London, came to 
this country as leading woman with Cyril 
Maude for his third tour in “ Grumpy.” 

Although limited to only a single scene, 
Rose Coghlan, as a sort of fortune-teller, 
makes the most of her opportunity. She 
rises superbly to the spirited encounter with 
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“THE TAVERN, 


MELODRAMA 
Tolaf, Chicago 

Deburau, who, when he sees that her prog- 
nostications are going to be of dire portent, 
lets loose upon her the vials of unexpected 
wrath. A newcomer, Morgan Farley, ex- 
hibits fine ability as Deburau’s son Charles, 
and is a young man from whom we may ex- 
pect much. 

Born at Mamaroneck, on the Sound, 
young Farley was educated in New York, 
and had no notion what he would make of 
himself until, some four years ago, one ol 
his teachers at high school happened to 
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recall that a friend—Stuart Walker, of the 
Portmanteau Players—might have some- 
thing for him to do. A letter of introduc- 
tion got him a berth as understudy and 
assistant stage-manager, and this took Far- 
ley with the organization to Indianapolis, 
where he remained through the long stock 
season played there. 

Later he appeared in “ Seventeen” at 
the Booth, in New York, as Joe Bullitt. 
Last season he figured in the brief showing 
of “ A Young Man’s Fancy,” and early in 
the present theatrical year created one of 
the twins in “ The Charm School.” He 
owes his present golden opportunity chiefly 
to his youth and to his creditable acquittal 
when asked to read the part for Mr. Be- 
lasco in that wonderful studio over the 
theater, where so many hopes have either 
been blasted or put in the way of blossom- 
ing into glorious fruitage. 

The God-given gift of voice and presence 
distinguishes Fritz Leiber, who was recently 
leading man with Robert Mantell, and 
who came to New York during the holi- 
days with his own company for a fortnight’s 
engagement in the plays of Shakespeare. 
This was the first showing of classic drama 
in Manhattan during the season, except for 
John Kellerd’s valiant effort to gather au- 
diences at the Manhattan for “ Hamlet,” 
“ Othello,” “ Macbeth,” “ The Merchant 
of Venice,” and “ Julius Cesar” in the 
early winter. 

Mr. Leiber also chose a large theater— 
the Lexington—and filled it with very near- 
ly the same repertory, with “ Romeo and 
Juliet” and “ Richard III” in addition. 
In “ Hamlet ” he introduced two new read- 
ings—taking his stand behind the king in 
the players’ scene and watching a reflected 
image of the repentant Claudius at prayer 
through the illuminated window of a chapel 
in the castle. 

To read the critics’ flowery encomiums 
on Eugene O’Neill’s “ The Emperor Jones,” 
produced by the Provincetown Players, one 
would have thought a new Shakespeare, no 
less, had come to New York. I did not 
see it until, crowded from the bill by new 
offerings at the little house in Macdougal 
Street, the tragedy was brought up-town 
for special matinées at the Selwyn. Nat- 
urally, my expectations were high, but even 
under ordinary circumstances I would not 
place this later effort of the talented young 
playwright in the same class with his 
“ Beyond the Horizon,” which, to my no- 
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tion, still stands as the most noteworthy 
exhibit of serious drama by a living Ameri- 
can author. 

The hero of “ The Emperor Jones” is a 
former Pullman porter who has managed to 
raise himself to autocratic power on a West 
Indian island, where for two years he reigns 
supreme. Then his subjects rise against 
him, and most of Mr. O’Neill’s play is 
devoted to his experiences in the forest, 
whither he has betaken himself to escape 
their vengeance. In these the author has 
not been clever enough to get along with- 
out soliloquies, which become repetitious 
and tedious in the extreme, nor does the 
matter of them lift beyond the common- 
place. Much space is given to Jones’s 
dreadful dreams of his evil deeds in the 
past, which could be much better brought 
out were the whole thing a picture, rather 
than a one-man play, as it practically is. 

Excellent work is done. by Charles S. 
Gilpin, a negro actor, as Brutus Jones; but 
a showy rdéle of this sort is a cinch to play 
compared with the difficulties that Carroll 
McComas has to overcome in such a part 
as Lulu Bett. Miss McComas is connected 
with the Carroll family of Maryland, and 
her father was a rear-admiral. Her profes- 
sional history includes a straight part in a 
musical comedy, “‘ The Marriage Market,” 
ingénues with John Drew and Billie Burke, 
and lead in “ Inside the Lines.” For such 
a one to cope—and successfully, too—with 
the character part of Zona Gale’s heroine, 
the drudge and put-upon sister-in-law of 
the smug dentist, and to express more by 
repression than by vociferous mouthings, is 
to my mind a far bigger achievement than 
to grovel on the stage in the agonies in- 
duced by bad dreams. 

“Miss Lulu Bett” was dramatized by 
Zona Gale herself, and naturally the author 
sacrificed as little of her story as possible 
to stage exigencies. For this reason I am 
not sure whether it is likely to prove as 
popular with those who have not read this 
much-discussed best-seller as if the adapta- 
tion had been handed over to some more 
disinterested party. On the other hand, for 
those who delight in seeing favorite book 
characters come alive, I can suggest nothing 
more satisfying than an attendance on 
Brock Pemberton’s production of “ Lulu 
Bett,” in which not only Miss McComas 
and Louise Closser Hale (Mamma Bett), 
but all the others, are so true to their paper 
lives that it would be invidious to single 
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CARROLL MCCOMAS, WHO HAS MADE A STRIKING IMPRESSION AS THE HEROINE IN 
BETT,” THE DRAMATIZATION THAT ZONA GALE MADE OF HER OWN NOVEL 


From her latest photograph by White, 


out any one of the seven players for spe- 
cial mention. 

It’s a pity that “ Miss Lulu Bett” was 
not produced in time to come in for travesty 
in the Winter Garden’s ninth annual revue, 
“The Passing Show of 1921.” Violet 
Englefield could do wonders with Lulu, and 
for Mamma Bett Marie Dressler would be 
a scream. She burlesques Frances Starr in 
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“ One ” and Effie Ellsler in “ The Bat,” and 
likewise becomes the leading figure in the 
fun that is made of “ Spanish Love.” The 
1920 plays lent themselves with peculiar 
aptness to caricatures, and the new Winter 
Garden offering has been more successful 
than usual in holding the mirror up to the 
comedy side of the year’s dramatic output. 
The Howard Brothers, Willie and Eugene, 
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are starred at the head of an effective ag- 
gregation, which includes Harry Watson 
among the laugh-makers and J. Harold 
Murray, another of the new young men 
with good voices whom this theater is con- 
stantly discovering. 

It is a far cry indeed from a Winter 
Garden show to “ The Beggar’s Opera,” 
which happened to be the next theatrical 
entertainment I witnessed. Arthur Hop- 
kins brought an English company to the 
Greenwich Village playhouse with this re- 
vival of John Gay’s 1728 winner, said to 
be the great-grandfather of comic opera. It 
had a run of several months last season in 
London, but I doubt whether it will catch 
on here to the same extent. The first act 
is undeniably slow, and the whole thing 
seems out of balance and sadly in need of 
pulling together by a director with plenty 
of pep in his make-up. 

Of course, it’s interesting to know that 

one is seeing the piece which blazed the 
trail to modern musical comedy and intro- 
duced such familiar quotations as “ How 
happy could I be with either, were t’other 
dear charmer away!” But these are only 
sporadic incidents in a libretto whose chief 
aim was to show up the loose morals of the 
time. And these were so patent as to fail 
to exert any lure on the modern playgoer 
hunting for suggestiveness rather than out- 
spoken indecency cloaked only with the 
apology that it was uttered two centuries 
ago. 
A happier fate probably waits on another 
revival in the musical line, which claimed 
my admiration the following evening—that 
of “ Erminie.” This classic operetta is al- 
most twice as old as was “ Florodora ” when 
the Shuberts unpacked the latter from its 
1900 mothballs last spring, for “ Erminie ” 
was first brought out at the Casino in May, 
1886; but the big thing about the present 
presentation is the fact that it brings to- 
gether on the same stage, for the first time, 
the erstwhile comic-opera rivals, Francis 
Wilson and De Wolf Hopper. 

One might think that these two names 
alone would justify the three-dollar charge 
for seats at the Park, but George Tyler has 
not contented himself with the task of in- 
ducing the two famous veterans to work 
together. He has gathered a supporting cast 
of admirable timber and set them against a 
marvelously beautiful background provided 
by Norman-Bel Geddes. Besides Mr. Wil- 
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the thirty-five-year-ago program in Jennie 
Weathersby as the Princess de Gramponeur, 
while Madge Lessing, the Javotte of the 
1903 reproduction, now dons tights as Cap- 
tain Delauney. 


MITCHELL WINS AGAIN 


Grant Mitchell acted eight hundred and 
eighty-two times in “ A Tailor-Made Man,” 
and became so closely identified with the 
piece that when Sam H. Harris decided to 
star him this season, he placed on the pro- 
gram, beneath Mitchell’s name, the words, 
“ Of ‘A Tailor-Made Man’ fame.” How- 
ever, as the former light-weight pugilist in 
“The Champion,” he has so delighted 
everybody who sees him that hereafter the 
popularity of this clever player—who used 
to be a lawyer in Columbus, Ohio—will 
not need parenthetical boostings from past 
performances. 

It is the fashion of some people to decry 
the work of training-schools for actors, to 
insist that the only worth-while training is 
to be got on the stage itself. Mr. Mitchell 
is one of the many examples going to prove 
the contrary. After trying to write, at- 
tempting to report, and endeavoring to 
make a living by practising law, he finally 
decided to follow the bent of his youthful 
inclinations, and entered the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts, from which 
Margalo Gillmore, Helen Ware, and a host 
of others have graduated. Thus equipped, 
he created Eddie Lamb in “ Wallingford,” 
and scored big in “ It Pays to Advertise.” 
Later came his John Paul Bart in “A 
Tailor-Made Man,” followed by his as- 
sumption of George Cohan’s réle in “A 
Prince There Was.” 

In “ The Champion,” by Thomas Lou- 
den and A. E. Thomas, he enacts an Amer- 
icanized Englishman who returns to the 
home from which he ran away when a boy, 
and scandalizes his sanctimonious father. 
The latter is trying to edge his family into 
the circles of nobility, and eventually ar- 
rives there through these gentry’s eagerness 
to shake the hand of Gunboat Williams, the 
name under which the prodigal son dis- 
tinguished himself in the art he claims to 
have learned in the Y. M. C. A. gymna- 
sium. Not only is Mitchell first-rate him- 
self, but he has admirable support, notably 
from Arthur Elliott in the somewhat exag- 
gerated part of the father, and from a new- 
comer, Gerald Hamer, as the clergyman 
brother. 


~~ Pa Gas — 
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A Dog Tried CCORDING to a presumably veracious despatch from Winchester, yf 
for Murder A Kentucky, a dog—a famous foxhound—was recently put on trial ; 


in that town for sheep-killing, and “two puppies were implicated ” 
in the murders. “ The trial,” newspaper readers are assured, “ was con- 
ducted with the same solemnity and regularity that attends the trials 2 
affecting human beings.” The prisoner at the bar, well-known as Old / 
King, was allowed two attorneys for his defense, whose names are given. 
Witnesses were called to testify to his good character, but the evidence of 
his crimes was too strong, and Judge Lee Evans, lending an ear to the 
many appeals for mercy which poured in to him from all over the State, ~ 
only remitted the death sentence in favor of exile from Kentucky for life. 

The stenographic report of the trial should form an interesting canine- 
human document, and ought to be printed and published for the gaiety 
of nations. One would like to know if Judge Evans, before passing sen- 
tence, addressed the usual formula to the prisoner at the bar—“ Have you 
anything to say why sentence of death be not passed upon you?”—and, if 
so, what was the nature and extent of Old King’s reply. 

A lady with whom the writer is acquainted had a similar experience in 
Paris a few years ago, where her pet terrier, Tarrasque, was summoned be- 
fore a police magistrate for a serious canine misdemeanor and mulcted in a 
considerable fine, which his mistress paid for him. Trials of animals, with 3 
every circumstance of judicial solemnity, were far from uncommon in the . 
Middle Ages, and in the early history of New England we read of pigs 
being haled to court for trespass. Indeed, when animals are so clever as 
M. Maeterlinck’s talking horses—and some people assert that the majority 
of animals are more intelligent than the majority of human beings—it 
does not seem unreasonable that they should be held as responsible for 
their actions as their human fellow creatures. 

Should dog trials become common, probably the plea of “ recommended 
to mercy” would mitigate the verdict of every jury, as it but seldom 
mitigates the doom of the human delinquent. There are, of course, those 
who dislike dogs—who would indeed destroy by enactment the beautiful 
and mysterious friendship between dog and man. There are well-meaning 
moralists who would take our dogs away from us as they have taken our 
wine, and aim to take our tobacco. Should the movement succeed, we 
may as well relinquish our last lingering faith in human nature; for while 
Shakespeare’s famous denunciation of the man that hath no music in his 
soul may be open to question, the lean and sinister nature of the man who 
has not at one time or another had a dog in his heart, so to say, admits of 
no argument. 

Mohammed admitted a dog to heaven, and the wise Greeks placed sev- 
eral dogs among the stars. From Ulysses to Walter Scott, and from Scott 
on to Old King, who has taken his last look at Kentucky, no man has ever 
had a friend so devoted as his dog. It is, of course, a mere commonplace 
of experience. All dogs have not the opportunity of that famous Dragon, 
whose master, Aubry of Montdidier, was murdered in the forest of Bondy, 
in 1371, and who pursued his murderer, Richard of Macaire, with such per- 
sistent hatred that suspicion was excited, and dog and man were at last sum- 
moned to fight the matter out in judicial combat, after the manner of the 
times. The result was that the dog killed the assassin, and thus vindicated 
the justice of God. Such an opportunity of devotion comes, as we said, 
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to few dogs, but the dog is still rarer who would not bark with joy to have 
the chance to do likewise. 
* * * * . 


HE war had important effects on the science of meteorology. The 

necessity for accurate weather forecasts was brought home to all 

the belligerents, and the suppression of meteorological information 

was part of the censorship established. The cessation of weather reports 

from abroad compelled a Norwegian scientist to devise new methods, and 

those in touch with his work believe that important developments in 
méteorology are at hand. 

Interest has been stirred to such a pitch that the British aviation 
authorities recently sent a commission, under Sir Napier Shaw, to discuss 
the matter with the Norwegian experts. The new methods have been 
developed in the meteorological section of the Geographical Institute of 
Bergen, under the direction of Professor Bjerkens. 

Professor Bjerkens has been at work for many years on the problem 
of “cyclonic depression,” and he has put forward a view that the lines of 
flow of the great air-streams should be the chief concern of the weather 
observer. He maintains that barometric changes are produced by changes 
in the flow of air. Direction of air-flow is simply direction of the wind, 
but the essential point of Bjerkens’s theory is that atmospheric currents 
belong to one or the other of two different types, originating in polar or 
equatorial regions. The polar air is cold, dry, transparent, and blows 
between north and east, while equatorial -air is moist, warm, less trans- 
parent, and blows between south and west. It is, he says, always possible 
on a weather-chart to draw a line separating the one from the other; and 
this line he calls the polar front. 

A preponderance of polar air produces fine, dry conditions, while equa- 
torial air is associated with mild, damp weather. Equatorial air is ‘the 
source of rain, but only deposits its moisture when forced to ascend, as 
when it encounters a mountain-range, or when it meets an air-stream of 
the other type. The result of such a convergence is that the tropical cur- 
rent, being less dense, is compelled to rise over the polar air, so that it 
becomes cooled, condenses, and falls as rain. This part of the Bjerkens 
theory, of course, is already familiar to meteorologists.: 

Bjerkens lays great stress on the necessity of ascertaining the exact 
position of the polar front, and in Norway the daily weather-charts are 
being published on this basis. 


*_ * * * * 


NE day last year two youths strolled out of Brooklyn with stout 

hearts and a hundred dollars. They crossed the East River, an 

arm of the Atlantic Ocean, and their avowed destination was Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific. In small packs were a change or two of socks, 
underwear, and trousers. On their feet were good, thick-soled shoes. 

In due course they arrived in the open country. The highways spread 
long and broad before them. Most of the time they walked; but fre- 
quently an automobile with two vacant seats drew up abreast of them, 
and the friendly hail struck their ears: 

“ Have a ride, boys?” 

“ Sure!” 

They passed through busy cities and magnificent stretches of farm- 
land to the Mississippi; they entered upon the vast granaries of the prairie 
country; the Rockies at last loomed before them. They ascended to the 
summit, and on the Continental Divide swung down into the great won- 
derland that every boy and girl in the country ought to see, as a matter of 
that compulsory education which our youngsters are far from enjoying 
under current school systems. 
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Before they were two-thirds of the way across eastern Colorado they 
were in the gorgeously tinted realm of the desert. They saw the bare 
heights of stone, the U-shaped valleys of vanished glaciers, and earth that 
ranged from pale cream alkali to ocher, terra-cotta, blue, and gray of 
pearly luster. 
“Gee!” those boys wrote home. “There must be a thousand miles 
of desert!” 
A thousand miles the short way, and two thousand or more the long 
way! What a magnificent experience for happy, buoyant, daring youth to 
cross that land of beauty, with the occasional necessity of drinking salty : 
water and going hungry for a day or two! Never, as long as they live, can : 
they forget that vast, unfenced, tremendous stretch of physical geography, 
which they saw in their impressionable wander-year. ‘ 
Given the restlessness of youth, its dreams, its hopes, its grandly im- 
moderate courage, a walk across the American continent from anywhere 
east of the Mississippi to anywhere west of the Rockies—or the other way 
about—must be counted one of the marvelous privileges of American boys. 
Zane Grey has claimed the purple shadows on the sage for his own; 
Knibbs and Bower and Parker have taken green timber and homesteaders 
and wandering, lovable tramps for theirs. Grim corporations have laid : 
their steel rails through passes, and blasted out whole mountains. Mor- 3 
mons watered the deserts, and herders covered them with sheep, cattle, and ; 
horses. Automobile associations have put everywhere their sign-boards 
for flying wheeled tourists; but our boys, stepping light, with wide eyes, q 
take possession with their souls. 
What a playground for the spirit of American youth! 
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Trophies of HERE was recently offered for sale at Sotheby’s, in London, and 
a Roman withdrawn, a case containing military trophies with a strange his- 
Defeat tory—a Roman standard of the Ninth Legion, called Hispana, prob- 
A Standard That ably because recruited from Romanized Spaniards, and a Roman general’s 
Recalls the Tragic '0lding camp-chair. They were dug up in Essex in 1827, and there is 
every reason to believe that they were captured in the disaster that over- 
took the Ninth Legion in the year 61, during the reign of Nero, when the 
Iceni and their “ warrior queen,” Boadicea, rebelled against Roman rule in 
Britain. As Tacitus records in his “ Annals,” the insurgents seized and 
burned the Roman camp at Camulodunum, now Colchester; and when the 
Ninth Legion marched to retake the place, it was attacked by surprise and 
routed. The chair was probably the property of Petulius Cerealis, legate 
of the legion, who escaped with a squadron of cavalry, while the rest of 
the Roman force was destroyed ad unum omnes—“ to the last man,” as 
Tacitus puts it. 

The standard and chair are in perfect preservation. The standard, or 3 
vexillum, is of bronze, topped by four laurel-wreaths of diminishing size; 
below is a medallion, one side bearing a portrait of Nero, the other an 
inlaid design showing the emperor in a triumphal car, holding a palm- 
branch and a wreath. On each side of the wreath are raised ribbon bands, 
“I” above and “ X” below, giving the number of the legion. The chair 
is a beautifully worked piece of iron overlaid with silver, and folding like 
a modern camp-stool. 

The Roman conquerors of Britain were rapacious, as conquerors often 
have been since. It is said that Seneca, Nero’s tutor and minister, who 
practised money-lending on a large scale, had great sums laid out at in- 
terest among the Britons. The sudden calling-in of these loans on ruth- 
lessly usurious terms, and the outrages of Roman officers at the palace of 
Boadicea—whose husband had bequeathed half his wealth to the emperor, 
thereby hoping to secure his house and kingdom from wrong—caused the 
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Iceni to rise in rebellion during the absence of the governor, Suetonius 
Paulinus, in Wales. Seventy thousand Romans were put to the sword, 
Boadicea riding about in a chariot and encouraging her warriors to the 
slaughter. When the main Roman army returned from Wales, however, 
the Iceni were defeated, eighty thousand of them were put to death, and 
Boadicea poisoned herself in despair. Dio Cassius, the historian, describes 
her as big and tall of stature, harsh of voice, her visage grim and stern, her 
bright-hued -hair flowing down to her hips. He adds that she wore a 
plaited garment of divers colors with a great golden chain. 

Antiquarians the world over will be interested in the fate of these 
mementoes of a British heroine whom London has honored with a statue 
bearing Cowper’s lines— 

Regions Ceasar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway. 
* * * * * 


NDER the terms of the agreement between the native government 
| | in Egypt and the Milner Commission, representing Great Britain, 

the British garrison in Egypt is to be reduced to three battalions, 
stationed at Kantara, on the Suez Canal. Palestine will be the real base 
of this detached force, and thus the guardianship of the canal will be trans- 
ferred from Egypt. 

During the war, England built a railway across the Isthmus of Suez, 
with a bridge over the canal, linking Palestine with Egypt. The strategic 
importance of this desert line is heightened by the new agreement with 
Egypt, for it becomes a vital link in the defense of the road to India; but 
its economic usefulness largely depends on the retention of the swing 
bridge over the canal, which turns on a pivot to allow ships to pass. The 
Suez Canal Company, however, insists on the removal of the bridge, for 
the building of which it gave its consent merely as a war measure. This 
would sever through communication between Cairo and Palestine, so that 
passengers and goods would have to be ferried across the canal at Kantara. 

Palestine has no adequate harbors. Haifa and Jaffa, on the Mediter- 
ranean, are only open roadsteads, where for weeks at a time no ship can 
load or unload. The main route of travel and trade is by way of Egypt. 
No wonder, then, that pressure is being brought to bear on the canal com- 
pany to waive its rights and allow the bridge to stand. 

The Palestine Railway is owned by the British government, which is 
also the principal shareholder in the Suez Canal Company. It does not 
seem unlikely, therefore, that the company’s demand for the removal of 
the bridge at Kantara will be overruled in view of the greater questions 
involved—namely, the economic future of Palestine and Egypt, no less 
than the strategic interests of the British Empire. 

* * * * * 


YRON and a great many other people have called Mont Blanc the 
“monarch of mountains,” but the famous Alpine peak can claim 
only a courtesy title when its height is compared with that of many 

summits in Asia and America. As a matter of feet and inches, indeed, it 
is not much more than half as high as the unconquered Mount Everest, 
the giant of the Himalayas. 

The fascination of mountain-climbing has called into being a new expe- 
dition to reach this topmost pinnacle of the “roof of the world.” No 
white man has ever set foot upon even the lower slopes of Mount Everest, 
and, stranger still, it has no name in the native speech of Tibet and Nepal, 
on whose borders it lies. The name by which we know it was given to it 
in memory of the English military engineer who more than sixty years ago 
fixed its height, a little more than twenty-nine thousand feet above sea- 
level, by trigonometrical survey. 
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Pioneers of this new expedition, planned and supported by the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Alpine Club, whose members include many 
Americans, are now in India, arranging camps and supplies. They will 
have to organize a force of natives to act as bearers, though it is well 
known that the native Indian has little skill in mountaineering and suc- 
cumbs under the cold of high altitudes. Harold Raeburn and G. C. Craw- 
ford are conducting preliminary explorations, with Darjeeling as a base. 
They have succeeded in traveling north to Pamionghi across the Giuchu 
Pass, 16,430 feet, to the Talung Glacier, and in another attempt they 
reached a height of twenty-one thousand feet. 

These explorers are said to be confident that the summit of Everest 
can be attained. For days they had to hew their way through thick for- 
ests; and ice-cold rivers, treacherous ice-fields, and terrific avalanches were 
some of the perils they had to endure. Official surveys of the region have 
been found useless as guides, and of mountaineering in the Alpine sense 
there is very little, ropes and ice-axes playing but a small part in the work. 

While telescopic observation shows that the upper six thousand feet 
is probably climbable, it is the belief of authorities like Sir Martin Con- 
way that the middle region of the mountain is hedged about by inacces- 
sible cliffs and steep slopes continuously swept by avalanches. Hostility 
of the natives is another obstacle to be overcome. An attempt made some 
years ago had the consent of the Maharaja of Nepal, but his nobles re- 
sented the permission, and the expedition was forced to withdraw. It is 
not unlikely, therefore, that the present effort will have to be made by 
way of Tibet. Its backers hope to answer within two years the question 
whether the ascent of Mount Everest is possible. 

* a * * 


HE Baroness Zouche’s copy of the Mazarin Bible has recently been 

sold by public auction in London. Copies in first-rate condition 
usually bring about twenty thousand dollars, and one printed on 
vellum was: bought for fifty thousand dollars at the Hoe sale. The Zouche 
copy, however, lacks sixty of the original folio leaves. 

The Mazarin Bible~is one of the most renowned achievements of fif- 
teenth-century craftsmanship. Printed at Mainz in 1452-1455, it is not 
only one of the first books—perhaps the very first book—produced by the 
printing-press in Europe, but it is absolutely the earliest printed Bible, 
and is a singularly beautiful example of the typographical work of Guten- 
berg and his assistants. Its text is the Vulgate—the orthodox Latin ver- 
sion of the Bible, which dates back to the translation made by St. Jerome 
in the last decade of the fourth century. 

How many copies were struck off is not known, and its existence in the 
world of rare books was first discovered by Francois de Bure, a Paris book- 
dealer, in the library of Cardinal Mazarin, after the cardinal’s death. 
Gutenberg’s name does not appéar on any of the volumes issued from his 
press in Mainz, and some of the books attributed to him may really be 
the work of his partner and rival, Fust, who tricked the inventor out of 
his press and struck off many impressions of his own. Experts agree, how- 
ever, that Gutenberg was the printer of the Mazarin Bible. 

Controversy still rages over the great German craftsman’s claim to the 
glory of having actually invented typography—a controversy that began 
soon after his death, when partizans of the Dutchman Coster vigorously 
claimed that honor for their compatriot. In our own times the case for 
Gutenberg has been ably presented at the expense of the German govern- 
ment, under the auspices of the former Kaiser. 

One who has seen the Mazarin Bible writes: 

The mind is lost in astonishment that the inventors of printing should have 
exhibited the perfection of their art. The firmness of the paper, the brightness 
of the ink, the exact uniformity of the impression, have never been surpassed. 


THE ODD MEASURE 
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BELINDA’S BONNET. 


T was, I think, a Tuscan straw, 
Although I am not certain; 

A frilk of lace hung down behind, 
Exactly like a curtain. 

It also had a dainty wreath 
Of wee pink roses on it, 

And strings of blue demurely tied— 
Belinda’s Easter bonnet. 


It was a very artful hat 
For all it looked so simple, 
Revealing here a nut-brown curl, 
And there a witching dimple. 
I recollect that very night 
I framed it in a sonnet; 
‘Twas not Belinda captured me, 
But just. Belinda’s bonnet! 


I popped the question coming home 
From church that Easter Sunday, 
And, yielding to my ardent plea, 
She married me on Monday. 
All this was forty years ago, 
And ever since, dog-gone it! 
I've slaved and saved each Eastertide 
To buy Belinda’s bonnet! 
Grant Paulding 


TIMES HAVE CHANCED 


HEN I was young, long, long ago, 
Of Fanny Davenport we raved; 
And Clara Morris, you must know, 
Had patrons of the play enslaved; 
Kate Claxton was another who 
A halo wore above her brow; 
But times have changed, and stars have, too— 
We rave of Mary Pickford now! 


When Mary Anderson appeared, 
We clapped our hands and stamped our feet; 
For Mme. Janauschek we cheered, 
And paid a bonus for a seat; 
Modjeska nightly faced a throng 
Who clamored for a speech, a bow; 
But years and fashions ftit along— 
We rave of Mary Pickford now! 


Ristori we declared superb, 
Although she spoke a foreign tongue; 
Our joy in Lotta naught could curb— 
Bouquets upon the stage were flung; 


Excited hearts went pit-a-pat 


For Ada Rehan, but I vow 


I truly am contented that 


We rave of Mary Pickford now! 
Harold Seton 


A HESITANT BOHEMIAN 


H, I'd like to go a tramping 
Up the world and down again, 
Through the towns and country scamping 
South to Texas, north to Maine! 
I am tired of this existence 
With its cramping, formal load, 
And-I long with strange persistence 
For the freedom of the road. 
I am eager to begin it, 
To escape this social net, 
And Id start this very minute— 
But I'd get my feet all wet! 


Oh, I hate this social slaving 

To the hollow forms of life, 
This eternal prim behaving— 

With revolt my soul is rife! 
I would fain cast off convention, 

Throw decorum to the wind, 
Bid defiance to pretension, 

And be free in soul and mind. 
Every day my wish grows stronger; 

With the thought my breast expands, 
And I'd hesitate no longer— 

But I'd dirty up my hands! 


Sheward Bulstrode 


ART 


WO trees, and a meadow between— 
I should have thought it strange 
To paint it that way, green and green; 
I should have made a change 
In the line of hills behind; 
Too sharp—they make you start! 
And no perspective! You will find 
Some call it art! 


A chord, and a trail of sound— 
It’s meant for music, too! 
And that last note, you hear it bound 
Past all the rest? To you 
It sounds quite right? I know 
Our tastes are far apart; 
And you prefer it so— 
You call it art! 
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These words that you hear me say 
Are formed just right for me; 
The sounds have a charming way, 

A sort of song—you see? 
You do not like them? Why, 
My friend, you wound my heart! 
I wrote them myself, and I— 
I call them art! 
Bernice Lesbia Kenyon 








THE WISH SUPREME 


H, to be with a fortune blessed 
And be for once completely dressed ! 

Always, when my hat is right, ~ 

My frock is but a frowzy fright; 

And if my dress is new and neat, 

I have to sit to hide my feet. 

If my shoes are quite O. K., 

My gloves are sure to be passé. 


It’s great the way that rich folks do— 

Buy hat and dress and shoes all new, 

And underneath, where things don’t show, 
Smooth, shiny silk from head to toe! 
However, I could always bear 

To patch and darn my underwear, 

If only, only I could be 

All dressed up for the world to see, 

With one new outfit quite complete 

To wear a sailing down the street! 


Mary Upper 





AN IDYL OF LOVE 


SAT beside her, and in mine 

I felt her little hand entwine; 
My heart was fired with glow so warm 
I dared to kiss her dainty palm. 
I looked into those azure eyes, 
As blue as bluest summer skies; 
And then I drew her to my knee, 
That I might even closer see 
The beauty of that lovely face; 
And as she felt my fond embrace 
Her pretty head she bowed to rest 
Close, close upon my manly breast. 
Twice, thrice, I kissed her cheek so fair, 
And gently stroked her sunny hair. 
Just then a call fell on my ear: 
“ John, bring that blessed baby here! 
You stupid man, she needs her dinner!” 
My wife’s voice, sure as I’m a sinner! 

Jeannette E. Bacon 





A REEL ROMANCE 


ET7INA in a picture play 
Brimful of thrills delights, 
And tries her best to imitate 
Her camera favorites. 
She copies Theda Bara’s gowns, 
Sweet Mary Pickford’s curls, 
Anita Stewart’s roguish smile, 
And Gerry Farrar’s pearls. 


LIGHT VERSE 









Upon the heroes of the screen 
Alonzo also dotes; 

He follows Douglas Fairbanks’s taste 
In hats and shirts and coats, 

And trains upon his upper lip 
Some half-a dozen hairs 

To look just like the cute mustache 

That Charlie Chaplin wears. 









They met, these two young movie fans. 
“ He’s just like Doug!” said she. 
“Some baby with the Pickford curls!” 
He cried in ecstasy. 
He kissed her lips until she blushed 
As red as any rose; 
They mean to spend their honeymoon 
In seeing picture-shows! Minna Irving 
















HOSPITAL-BORN 


REMEMBER, I remember 
The house where I was born, 

A thousand windows where the sun 
Came blazing in at morn; 

He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day, 

For with him came smart orderlies 
And nurses with a tray. 










I remember, I remember 
A sterilized white tub, 
The practised hand that gave to me 
A scientific scrub; 
The little plaster on my back 
To prove that I was me— 
I sometimes wonder now if I’m 
The one they say I be! 
Cameron N. Wilson 











THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS 2 





SOUGHT it in England, I sought it in Spain; 
I sought throughout Europe, but always in 
vain ; : 
The music played on and gay laughter rang loud, 
But Sorrow was always a guest in the crowd. 
“ Begone!” I cried out, as I drank deep and long, 
But the specter remained despite laughter and 
song. 


“In love I shall find it,’ I thought, and I wed; 

But happiness lingered and cares came instead. 

“My children will give me this joy yet un- 
known!” 

I said, but I found they were seeking their own. 

“ Work--that is the key to the secret!” I cried; 

But happiness still, though I slaved, was denied. 









. 




















And then in life’s autumn, the season of rest, 

When struggle was over, I paused in my quest 

To cast my eyes backward—and lo, all the way 

With flowers was strewn that had brightened each 

day ; 

And I saw then that happiness only is known 

In retrospect, after life’s troubles have flown! 
William Wallace Whitelock 









Jenkin’s Gyroscope 


BY L. H. ROBBINS 


Illustrated by W. B. King 


I received a letter from the editor 
of Struggling Genius, a “ periodical 
for literary aspirants,” asking me to tell 
him how I happened to write “ The Pilson 
Gyroscope,” which he had seen in the 
Quick Action Magazine for April, 1917. 
He said it would help his young readers 
to struggle better if they knew about the 
inceptic.. and progress of my story, the 
problems I faced in composing it, and the 
working methods by which the distin- 
guished F. M. Jenkin—meaning me—had 
surmounted the ladder to fame and fortune. 
I had strong reasons, at the time, for not 
caring to publish the truth about “ The 
Pilson’ Gyroscope.” These have now yield- 
ed to stronger reasons for feeling that in 
justice to Mrs. Jenkin’s father, and as a 
solemn warning to ambition in the bud, I 
ought to let the full facts be known. But 
it will have to be done in a regular maga- 
zine, if at all, as I learn from the postmas- 
ter at Willow Springs, Indiana, that Strug- 
gling Genius has given up the ghost. 


II 


Tue “F” in my name stands for the 
celebrity who put the steam in steamboats, 
the ““M” for the professor who invented 
telegrams. My mother’s father, if he had 
lived long enough, would have discovered 
perpetual motion; hence my scientific 
nomenclature. 

In my boyhood grandfather’s machine 
stood in our Newark flat. It had four gy- 
roscopes in it to counteract the force of 
gravity, which has always been the down- 
fall of perpetual-motion sharps. On rainy 
days my mother would encourage me to 
play with the thing while she read aloud to 
me out of the books of Jules Verne, it being 
her idea that I would grow up to be a me- 
chanical genius and carry on for grand- 
father. Her coaching had its effect upon 
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my plastic nature, though not the one she 
intended, as you will hear. 

My father was for years a clerk in the 
house of Dripp & Dawson, grocers and im- 
porters. If you know the business end of 
Fifth Avenue, you have seen their window 


*show—always months ahead of the season 


or behind it, with melons in March, persim- 
mons and pie pumpkins in the dog days, 
and nothing in stock that was picked, 
pulled, plucked, boxed, bottled, or barreled 
within a thousand miles of Dripp & Daw- 
son’s door. Select grocers they are, as ad- 
vertised. 

Our family fortune was not so bulky that 
a one-teller savings-bank could not handle 
it all; yet there would have been money 
enough to send me to a school of engineer- 
ing if my father had not broken down in 
health under the strain of supplying suit- 
able cheese and artichokes to a critical aris- 
tocracy and drawn out reserve funds to buy 
a young lemon-ranch in California, where 
he and my mother to-day reside. 

My education came to an untimely end 
in a business college; for I now had to earn 
my living, as well as something to tide the 
folks over until their lemon-trees would be- 
gin to liquidate. 

I was glad to sidestep the burden of be- 
coming a second Edison, for I felt no mad 
hunch toward watts and cube roots and 
such intractable matters. If there was any- 
thing at all that I wished to become, it was 
a second Jules Verne. As early as during 
my public school career, though I had no 
use for grammar and composition exercises, 
I had commenced a novel that would have 
made “ Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea ” look like a drop in the bucket if 
I had ever been able to think how to wind 
it up. 

For several years, while biding my time 
and working up in the grocery profession 
in my father’s shoes at Dripp & Dawson’s, 
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I continued to consume the Captain Nemo 
brand of literary pastime in my spare 
hours, until I believed I had drunk the 
Newark Public Library dry of all. that it 
had to offer in my favorite line of fiction. 
Then, one evening, I found a shelf of sci- 
entific lies by an English chap, of whom I 
had never heard before, named Wells. 
Maybe you know those stories of his— 
how the people of Mars tried to Germanize 
this planet; how a man on a fourth-dimen- 
sion motor-cycle rode up and down the 
past and future from Genesis clear to Rev- 
elations and beyond; how a comet cut in 
ahead of the League of Nations by sailing 
over Europe just prior to a war and filling 
the air with laughing 
gas; and so on. 
After a month of wild 
midnights with Wells I 
was like the invisible 
man he wrote about — I 
could only be recognized 
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by my clothes. I was in a fever—what the 
doctors call divine afflatus. 


Ill 


BEFORE proceeding with my narrative I 
must now swerve aside to mention Mr. 
Aloysius Dawson, partner and general man- 
ager of Dripp & Dawson’s. Just before 


my parents left for California a check for 
one thousand dollars, signed by Mr. Daw- 
son, came in the mail—which tells you 
more about him than I can in a page of 
adjectives and pronouns. 


4 fe 


I OFFERED A FEW CAYENNE-FLAVORED REMARKS MYSELF, AS BEFITTED A PROUD YOUNG 
LITERARY ARTIST 
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Mr. Dawson had, and still has, fifty- 
seven hobbies, to certain ones of which I 
shall refer later. He also had, and still has, 
a beautiful daughter. In my third year at 
the store he matriculated her in my depart- 
ment to learn the business, it being one of 
his notions that every person, even the 
daughter of a select grocer, will need to 
have a trade to fall back upon when the 
country goes in for brotherhood and bed- 
lam, which he expects it to do any election 
day. 

For one heavenly year Dorothy studied 
accounting under my instruction. She was 
gentle and gracious; she never seemed to 
sense the difference between our respective 
social altitudes, and she never let me do so. 
We were together eight hours daily, and 
sometimes a few minutes longer. when she 
let me see her home at supper-time. 

One evening I was asked to stay to sup- 
per, and stayed. Now and then Mr. Daw- 
son would stop at my desk and say: < 

“Doing anything to-night, Jenkin? 
Then drop in at the house, if you like.” 

I would drop in, and we would play 
three-handed eucher, or Dorothy would 
sing for us, or her. father would show me 
his books, among which were many de luxe 
editions. 

Once I took her to a show. It was a 
Barrie play, enacted by Miss Maude 
Adams, in which a number of very plain 
and simple people were transformed by 
fairy magic into princes and princesses. I 
knew just how they felt, as I sat there be- 
side Dorothy. 

The year she learned the business was 
the golden age at Dripp & Dawson’s. 
When we graduated her, and gave her desk 
to a paper-chewing siren with a cement- 
surfaced nose, it seemed to me that the 
sun had burned out his fuse and that life 
was about as lively as a picture theater at 
8.15 A.M. 

I looked the situation in the face. If the 
daughter of Aloysius Dawson was to ever 
have another thought for a grade E prune 
like F. M. Jenkin, something had to be 
started by somebody. That was clear. 
And right away—like a providence, it 
seemed to me—I met up with that Wells 
writer, and he gave me hope and a dazzling 
idea, along with the afflatus fever of which 
I have spoken. 

One of Mr. Dawson’s hobbies is to invite 
his staff to his house, once a month, for a 
little music and dancing and some intel- 
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lectual improvement in the form of a talk 
by himself on “ How to Be Happy Though 
Humble,” followed by ice-cream. 

“The better we know one another the 
better we like one another,” he says. 
‘“‘ There would never be any such thing as 
enemies if everybody was acquainted.” 

It’s true, too. Meeting Mr. Dawson 
in society helped me to think a lot more of 
him than I ever could have at the store. 
And the more I mingled with Dorothy, the 
more of a pacifist I became in her general 
direction, as I have already insinuated. 

I pass on to an evening when we sat to- 
gether on the stairs, she and I, while her 
father, in the parlor, addressed the staff 
on the advantages of contentment. 

“You have missed our last three par- 
ties,” she said to me with a bright smile; 
“and do you realize that you haven't 
dropped in for a game of eucher since I left 
the store?” 

“IT have been very busy lately,” I re- 
plied mysteriously. 

“ Busy? Really? Why, papa says 

She stopped there and gave me a queer 
look. 

I had not meant my disclosure to come 
out so soon, but I was too full of enthusi- 
asm and triumph to keep it corked up any 
longer. 

“ There is a young lady,” said I, “ whom 
I intend some day to ask to marry me; but 
first I must have something to offer her, so 
I am working nights—every night till one 
o'clock, and sometimes two.” 

“Oh!” said Dorothy, and then thought- 
fully: “‘ Aren’t you good enough for her as 
you are, working only in the daytime?” 

“In the daytime I am only a bookkeep- 
er,” said I. 

“Papa was only a bookkeeper when he 
married mama,” she responded. “ They 
managed to live quite happily.” 

“My girl will do better,” I bragged. 
“She will marry a book-writer!” 

“A book-writer? You? For goodness’ 
sake!” 

I told her the secret I had hoarded for 
half a year. For the love of the young lady 
I had become an author. I was in the way 
of being illustrious and illustrated, so that 
she would not feel ashamed to have me lay- 
ing my heart at her feet. 

“So that is what has been the matter 
with you at the store!” she laughed. “ Pa- 
pa has worried. He was afraid you had 
lost your taste for groceries.” 











Her amusement hurt me in my artistic 
temperament. 

“There are other things in life,” I hint- 
ed, “ than canned beans and laundry soap.” 

“ For example?” 

“ Art,” I declared. “ Art and a shining 
name!” 

“If any name on earth shines brighter 
than papa’s electric sign at five o’clock on 
a winter evening, I wish you would tell me 
whose it is!” 

I tried to explain that I did not mean 
that the grocery trade was not perfectly 
respectable and all, but—too late I saw the 
tears under her lashes. 

“If you remember,” she said, “I told 
you once that you had no sense of humor. 
I begin to wonder if you have any sense of 
any sort!” 

In the parlor her father was ending his 
address. 

‘ Business, then, my friends, is neces- 
sary to life. Business is life, and therefore 
honorable, though idle poets call it sordid. 
Let us be glad to have any humble part in 
it; let us even feel a little proud and impor- 
tant about it. I thank you.” 

Amid the discreet applause of the force, 
Dorothy slipped away to dispense the ice- 
cream. I saw her no more. I left early, 
suspicioning that I was the blue-ribbon 
chump on this terrestrial ball. 

IV 

In the office mail, next morning, I found 
a letter from the editor of the Quick Action 
Vagazine advising me that my story, “ The 
Pilson Gyroscope,” would be acceptable for 
his pages if I would spice it up with a little 
humor. As I read the glad tidings, I heard 
the voice of Dorothy’s father at my elbow. 

‘I am told, Jenkin, that we have an un- 
discovered genius on our pay-roll.” 

‘Listen again—he’s discovered!” I re- 
plied. 

| let him read my letter. He crossed to 
his desk and came back with a sheet of 
memoranda. 

‘Two months ago,” said he, “ your mis- 
takes in the day’s work became so numer- 
ous that I decided to keep a list of them. 
Here it is—a long one, you see. Now, Jen- 
kin, we recognize our duty to encourage 
talent, and we never yet have been accused 
0! holding our young men down; but we 
can't afford to let them rise at the expense 
0! Dripp & Dawson. I’m afraid you’re not 
contented here. The commonplace grocery 
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business is interfering with your career. 
Perhaps it is a little beneath you—what?” 

I did not mind his jumping on me for the 
errors in my accounting. It wasn’t that; it 
was his invidiousness and his imputations. 
Not for one moment had it occurred to me 
that I was too good for groceries. All I 
had thought was that his daughter was too 
good for a bookkeeper. 

He said several other things which I do 
not enjoy recalling; and I offered a few 
cayenne-flavored remarks myself, as befit- 
ted a proud young literary artist who had a 
check for five hundred dollars in sight. 
That day I retired from mercantile life. 

Within twenty-four hours I had intro- 
duced some humor into “‘ The Pilson Gyro- 
scope,” in the shape of a grotesque grocer 
named Mr. Dotson, who was always 
preaching morality to his help, and whose 
notion of art was a trick-bicycle number in 
a vaudeville house. Have I mentioned that 
going to theaters where they have a hobo 
cyclist on the bill is Mr. Dawson’s favorite 
indoor sport? Dorothy told me about it 
the time wc went to see Maude Adams. 

When I look back to this base act of 
mine, I simply cannot account for it, unless 
it was caused by the bottle of beer that I 
drank to celebrate my new freedom—a 
beverage to which my head is not used. 
But I do not pass the buck to John Barley- 
corn. The story was mine, with my name 
at the top—and on the magazine cover, 
besides. 

In time it came out. I am less ashamed 
of it than I suppose I ought to be. It was 
a fool thing, but still mine own, as Shake- 
speare says, even after the editor had re- 
written at least half of my best sentences. 

It told how a brave and modest young 
man named Pilson invented a gyroscope at- 
tachment for automobiles, whereby he 
could drive full speed across plowed fields 
without throwing his passengers through 
the zenith. The invention was going to win 
the war for the Allies by enabling them to 
transport. touchy explosives smoothly in 
motor-van loads across the shell-holes of 
the battle-field and right up to the front- 
line trenches, where. the stuff would inflict 
the worst damage upon the enemy. The 
Kaiser, in the story, offered his signed pho- 
tograph to any Hun who would steal Pil- 
son’s blue-prints, and there were spies in 
every chapter, and so forth. 

The part played by Mr. Dotson, the 
comic grocer, was that of a family friend 
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of Pilson who was always saying that the 
gifted young man’s invention was no good. 
it was Mr. Aloysius Dawson, all right, as 
anybody who knew him could recognize 
with half an eye. When I realized how 
thoroughly I had drawn 
his picture, I would have 
given the whole price of the 
story to have undone that 


piece of rank ingratitude; but it was too 
late to stop the presses. 
The story was what the editor called a 


complete novel, and it completed me. By 
the time it bloomed in print I had started 
at least a dozen similar mendacities, but 
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somehow I could-not get away with them 
as that Wells bird could. My inventiuns 
ran for a chapter or two and then blew up. 

When it finally seeped into my cerebel- 
lum that I had*no more stories in my stor- 


“* HASN'T IT OCCURRED TO YOU THAT THERE 
MAY BE A PRACTICAL MONEY-MAKING 
THING IN YOUR GYROSCOPE IDEA?” 


age cellar, I went out to hunt for 
some. I had heard of writers 
who could see stories in people, 
but I looked at practically every 
man and woman in the streets of 
gay New York without seeing as 
much as a two-line joke. It must 
have been because everywhere I 
went my footsteps were dogged 
by thoughts of the Dawsons, and 
of my abominable meanness and _ ingrati- 
tude toward them. 

I was down to the last dollar of the “ Gy- 
roscope’’ money when I met Pinkney 
Grimes, who now filled my vacuum at the 
store. He gave me a letter which had come 














there for me, forwarded from the office of 
the Quick Action Magazine. This was the 
letter, to which I have alluded, from the 
editor of Struggling Genius, requesting me 
to let his aspiring readers in on the secret 
of my rise to wealth and renown. It was 
like running up to a guy who has fallen off 
a building and asking him to state his recipe 
for successful levitation. 

However, what Grimes .told me was 
worse. . 

“ We all read your yarn,” he said. “ It 


















“WHY, IT’S ONLY MADE-UP FICTION. 
PLAIN FOOLISH,” I CRIED 


must be fun to scribble nonsense on paper 
and get money for it; but say, Jenkin, why 
did you have to go and make a monkey out 
of the boss? He was always talking about 
you after you left—kind of bragging on 
you, in fact.” 

‘“ But now?” said I. 

‘“ Now,” said Grimes, “since we have 
read your piece in the magazine, we never 

iisper your name in his presence. We 
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think too much of our jobs! 
V 

ONE consolation came to me in those 

ys of remorse. I was drafted. I could 
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go to war and die in Dorothy’s defense. I 

could lay down my life for her father, 

whom I had stung so viciously with my 

venomed pen, viper that I was! Thus I 

could wipe out the wrong I had done them, 

and incidentally show them how cruelly 

they had misunderstood me. It is an ill 

war that blows nobody good. 

The sergeant at Camp Dix asked me my 
business. 

“ Author,” said I, thinking along the 
lines as indicated above. 

“Present arms, you guys!” he sang out 
to the guard. ‘“ Here’s a nawthor!” 

“Can’t you hear language?” I fired 
back: . “ I tell you I’m a grocer.” 

So they detailed me to the cantonment 
commissary .to take charge of the canned 
beans, and for two mortified years I lived 
and moved and-had my being in a purga- 
tory of pork-and, and thought of the ca- 
nine trick I had played on my kind bene- 

factor. That is how I died for the Daw- 

sons. All the Huns I killed in the whole 
hellish war were the spies in “ The 

Pilson Gyroscope.”’ 

About the time of the scrap at 
Chateau - Thierry my- mother 
wrote me from the West, saying 
that my father had had a letter 
from Mr. Dawson inquiring 
very particularly where I could 
be located in the army, and that 
my parents had thought it best 
not to answer him, as they had 
of course read my story. This 
news only augmented my mel- 
ancholy, needless to say. 

When the strife. was over at 
last, and-I was free to. buy a 
ticket for Citrusville, California, 
where. I figured a lemon like me 
belonged, I tarried'a night and 

a day in New-York, trying to-inflate my 

nerve to the point of doing something that 

had to be done if I was to ever know an- 
other happy hour iin this life or the next. 

I saw Mr. Dawson drive away. from 
the store and Pinkney Grimes and the rest 
leave on foot. Such a fine, honest lot of 
hard workers they were! That evening I 
sat on a bench in the quiet little square 
facing Mr. Dawson’s house, and saw him 
start for the theater district with Dorothy 
on his arm. She had grown prettier and 
more graceful even than I remembered her, 
and her voice, as she laughed at something 
her father said, was just like Sousa’s band 
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playing “ Sweet and Low” in an apple 
orchard in blossom-time. 

“ He will take her to a vaudeville show 
to see a comic tramp on a trick bicycle,” I 
reflected; “ and she will think of me every 
time the guy rides over the rubber duck 
and falls on his neck!” 

I made up what was left of my mind. 
As soon as they returned home, I would 
go over and ring the bell and tell him. If 
he thought I did it in the hope of getting 
my job back at the store, I didn’t care a 
can of beans; I would do it anyway. But 
my nerve collapsed as soon as I saw them 
again. 

Next day I walked past the store every 
half-hour. It being April, they had such 
inviting things as sweet corn and blueber- 
ries in the windows, but I did not goin. I 
waited till evening, and then again I sat on 
the park bench, looking across at the warm 
and friendly lights of the house, the hospi- 
tality of which I had repaid with ridicule 
and horse-play. 

At nine o’clock a caller arrived in a han- 
som cab. He was still there at the half- 
hour. My train for the West left at half 
past ten. 

Perhaps you have noticed how a little 


opposition will sometimes make a man do 
something that he ought to do in spite of 
his reluctance to do it—if you know what 


I mean. I believe I would surely have gone 
away with my errand undone if it had not 
have been for the presence of that caller in 
the house. 

I got to fretting about him, and wonder- 
ing what right he had to be taking up my 
time and keeping me waiting outside. At 
last I ‘went over, pushed the button, and 
then drew a breath that cracked the seams 
in my army tunic. My speech was all 
ready. 

“Mr. Dawson, I was an ingrate and a 
snake when I lampooned you in my loath- 
some novelette. I owe you reparations and 
indemnities. Allow me to have the honor 
of begging your pardon!” 

Then I would bow gravely and hand- 
somely and beat it for Grand Central 
Station. 

VI 


But it was Dorothy who opened the 
door and put out quick, warm hands to me 
and cried: 

“Why, Fulton Jenkin, of all things! 
Papa, dear, and Mr. Barnstead, will you 
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look who’s here? Speaking of angels! Did 
you ever?” 

She said more that I failed to hear, hav- 
ing been pounced upon by Mr. Dawson, 
who wrung my hand and shouted: 

“Well! Well! Well!” 

He rushed me up to a stout little old 
gentleman, the stranger of the hansom cab, 
and introduced me to him and pounded me 
on the back as if I was the long-lost son of 
the family come home from Darkest Ar- 
menia by way of Ireland and the place 
where the Czar was murdered. 

I tried to recollect my speech. 

“Mr. Dawson, sir,” I said, when they 
all had stopped for breath, “I have come 
to apologize.” 

“ For what?” 

“ For putting ‘Yee in that darned story 
after all you had done for me and mine. | 
was an insnake and a grate, and I am 
ashamed. I have sweated tears of regret 
for two tormenting years, and I want you 
to know it.” 

Mr. Dawson held fast to my arm and 
beamed upon me like a Y. M. C. A. hut 
stove on Christmas Eve. 

“* My dear boy, what are you driving at? 
Why, look here!” 

He drew me to a bookcase and waved 
his hand along a row of volumes, on the 
backs of which I read: 


THE PILSON GYROSCOPE 


F. M. JENKIN 


“ Full morocco,” he said, “ and Japanese 
vellum with gold edges. I bought the 
plates from the magazine, and had these 
printed, and a hundred more that I’ve given 
away to my friends. And you thought—” 

“I thought I had hurt your feelings, sir. 
I’m sorry to say that I meant to.” 

“Nonsense! I don’t believe it—and 
you didn’t in the slightest. Bless you, my 
boy, I took it as a compliment! Didn't 
you, Barnstead?” ’ 

“ Certainly, certainly,” replied the stout 
little stranger, his eyes twinkling. 

“A good many of our friends did think,” 
Dorothy observed seriously, “that papa 
might have considered himself injured; but 
we told them that it was just a liberty that 
any one must expect who is acquainted 
with a famous writer. And we—that is, 
papa has written you, oh, a number of 
times, to tell you how flattered he felt; but 
the letters always came back.” 
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My head burned under these coals of 
fire. Of a, sudden a wild thought set my 
heart to leap-frogging. If they were not 
displeased, it meant that I might have my 
old job back again, and come to Mr. Daw- 
son’s parties, and sit with Dorothy on the 
stairs. 

Then, as I recalled our last talk there, 
my spirits fell. I had spurned grocers with 
scornful feet and elected myself to a plane 
in life which, I had confessed to her frank- 
ly, appealed to me as superior to her 
father’s. 

“The remarkable thing, Jenkin ”—Mr. 
Dawson was speaking—‘ is your dropping 
in just at this moment. We’ve talked of 
nobody else the last hour. You know who 
Mr. Barnstead is, of course—Mr. Arlo 
Barnstead?” 

I strained my memory. 

“Oh, sure! We had his adding-ma- 
chines at the store.” 

“Mr. Barnstead is a busy man, with his 
inventions and all,” Mr. Dawson ran on; 
“but out of regard for me he took time to 
read your story, and it set him to thinking. 
The result is that to-night we have been 
planning a search for you.” 

I sat there speechless, staring and listen- 
ing and swallowing. 

“ You are not cut out for a business man, 
Jenkin, as I happen to know; but surely— 
hasn’t it occurred to you that there may be 
a good thing for you, a practical money- 
making thing, in your gyroscope idea?” 

‘“ Why, it’s only a made-up fiction. It’s 
plain foolish!” I cried. 
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“Ts it, though?” Mr. Dawson grinned. 
“ Let me tell you that one of your gyro- 
scopes, improved by Mr. Barnstead and at- 
tached to one of Mr. Barnstead’s cars, 
makes the worst stretch of cobble pavement 
in Jersey City ride like a parlor floor. Mr. 
Barnstead looks forward to selling hun- 
dreds of thousands of them in regions 
where the good-roads movement has not 
reached. The only detail yet to be deter- 
mined is what percentage of royalty you 
would consider a fair return for your share 
in the invention.” 

“ Take away your royalties!” I managed 
to answer. “ All I ask, if you don’t need a 
bookkeeper at the store, is a job in Mr. 
Barnstead’s factory—that is, if it is near 
enough to New York for me to drop in eve- 
nings to see a certain young lady, if she—” 

“ Fulton,” commanded Dorothy, tender- 
ly but firmly, “ stop making an exhibition 
of yourself and drink this ice-water!” 

VII 

Tuts is the pure and unadulterated truth 
about my literary success, containing no 
coloring matter whatsoever. I fully meant 
to have written it sooner, but we have been 
rushed night and day putting the gyro- 
scopes on the market. I hepe it will be a 
wholesome lesson to struggling genius not 
to stray off the job. 

But Dorothy says it won’t. Dorothy 
says it will encourage thousands of young 
office help to break into print and become 
as happy as we are—and a good thing if 
it does! 








WHEN YOU SHALL COME AGAIN 


WHEN you shall come again, then I shall know 






Forgotten secrets—how the wind-flowers grow, 

And grasses, and the reeds that to and fro 

Sway in the breeze, and what bird-mate to mate 

Sings in the twilight lingering long and late; 

Why the moth hovers upon fluttering wings; 
Yea, I shall be aware 

Once more of all the earth’s most tender things, 
Most tender things and fair! 


When you shall come again, there will not be 
This heart unrest like the unresting sea 
That to the shore makes murmur plaintively; 
And loneliness that haunts the depths of night 
Will vanish as a vision from the sight— 
A vision of old sorrows dead and gone; 
And there will sound a strain 
Like lovely golden music heard at dawn, 
When you shall come again! 





Clinton Scollard 
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events of the day. That is an occupa- 

tion reputed to be excellent for the 
memory, but he was not considering that 
phase of it. He found the review enter- 
taining and encouraging. He was inclined 
to believe that things could not go better; 
but inasmuch as he was a stubborn op- 
timist, his opinion on that point might be 
discounted moderately. 

Barbara had spoken neither to himself 
nor Ray Lambert during the dinner, and 
she had disappeared immediately after the 
family arose from the table, all of which he 
took as an excellent sign. 

“The more you beat ’em the better they 
be,” he quoted to himself. 

As for the day that had already begun, 
that would develop according to circum- 
stances and chance. He was not much of 
a believer in inflexible plans of campaign; 
he had more faith in swiftly adjusting him- 
self to situations as they arose. But, of 
course, he would not leave the island until 
he got what he was seeking. So far as the 
ultimate objective was concerned, his mind 
was fixed; but as to methods, he still held 
himself ready to adopt that which appeared 
to be most feasible. : 

It was past midnight. It was perhaps 
half an hour since the chimes of the down- 
stairs clock had wafted their mellow echoes 
to the second floor. He lay staring out of 
the window at the still, dark evergreens, 
through which he glimpsed a few stars, 
shining white and sharp in the night sky. 

And then he heard the noises again. 
They came to his ears softly and guardedly, 
yet clearly enough, for otherwise the house 
was very still. A board creaked; it was 
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probably the one on the fifth stair from the 
top. Then another creak. That sounded 
like the one near the bottom of the stair- 
case. Or it might have been the other 
way around—meaning that the thing was 
coming up. An instant later he decided 
that it must have gone down, because he 
could hear shuffling footsteps in the lower 
hall. He counted them until they became 
indistinguishable. 

Jerry sat up in bed and continued to 
listen. Presently he heard the sharp click 
of a door-latch. One of the stair treads 
creaked again, he was not sure which. 
After that silence. 

If he had been sleepy he would not have 
given the noises any further attention, just 
as he had ignored them on other nights. 
But inasmuch as he was completely wake- 
ful, he knew that it would be of no avail 
to put his head back on the pillow, even if 
he counted sheep. So he pushed back the 
bedclothing, swung his feet to the floor, and 
groped for his shoes. Then he reached for 
a large red bath-robe that had been loaned 
by Mr. Warren, slipped into it, and laid a 
course for the door of his room, moving very 
cautiously. 

“One more try at the ghost,” he mur- 
mured. “ Don’t feel sleepy, so I might as 
well do that as anything.” 

Out in the hall he stepped as gently as 
a cat, for he had learned that it was im- 
perative to be quiet when hunting for the 
noises. Counter noises only caused them 
to vanish. The two boards that creaked 
in the staircase could not be trusted to 
remain silent, even if he trod them close 
to the wall, so he solved that problem by 
sliding slowly down the banisters, the flap- 
ping bath-robe giving him somewhat the 
appearance of a witch on a broomstick. 
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He alighted noiselessly on the lower floor 
and paused to listen. 

Presently he heard the noises again, un- 
mistakably toward the rear of the bunga- 
low. Something had caused a chair to 
scrape along the floor. He gathered the 
folds of the bath-robe in one hand, lifted 
it high, and tiptoed into the living-room. 
Crossing that, he paused for an instant at 
the door that led into the dining-room, then 
opened it with great care. There was light 
enough for a survey, and he made it care- 
fully. “But it revealed nothing whatever. 
The dining-room was in perfect order, all 
the chairs were in their places, and the table 
appeared to be set for breakfast. 

He looked toward the swinging door that 
led from the dining-room to the kitchen. 
Ah! There was a narrow yellow band of 
light at the bottom of it. Whatever the 
mysterious thing might be, evidently it was 
in the kitchen. This was not the first time 
that the noises had been associated with 
a light. 

Still preserving the utmost caution of 
movement, he crossed the dining-room, 
where he paused again, with his ear close 
to the swinging door. A dish rattled, a 
chair scraped again. And then he heard a 
sigh. He knew that ghosts sometimes sigh, 
according to the narratives of persons who 
have seen them. 

“ Here goes,” Jerry told himself. 

He pushed open the swinging door with 
a quick movement and stepped into a well- 
lighted kitchen. 

At one end of the kitchen table sat 
Phineas Warren, bundled up in a bath-robe 
quite similar to the one worn by Jerry. He 
was eating. At the other end of the table 
sat Mrs. Warren, very comfortable in a 
voluminous kimono and quilted slippers. 
She was eating. In the middle of the table 
were a number of dishes containing an at- 
tractive variety of food. 

Both Phineas and Drusilla looked up at 
the same instant. 

“ Good morning,” said Jerry. 

Phineas eyed him for a second or two 
as he continued to chew what was obvious- 
ly a satisfactory mouthful. Then he nod- 
ded toward a chair. 

Draw up,” he said. “ Sit down.” 

‘ Yes,” said Mrs. Warren. “ Do you like 
sardines?” 

erry drew up the chair, bowed, and sat 
dion. 

I didn’t intend to intrude,” he said. 


? 
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“Perfectly all right,” said Phineas. 
“There’s some: cheese. Make yourself a 
sandwich. Everything @ la carte here.” 

“Al fresco,’ corrected Mrs. Warren. 
“ Pass him the butter, Phineas.” 

Jerry helped himself to the butter and 
began the manufacture of a sandwich. 

“IT came down to look for the noises,” he 
explained. 

“ Uhuh,” said Phineas. ‘“ We’re them.” 

Mrs. Warren sighed, smiled, and nodded. 

“Let me fix that for you,” she said, 
reaching for the sandwich. “ Do you like 
them made with ham? We've got lots of 
it here.” 

“Well, I’m glad somebody caught us,” 
observed Phineas. “It’s been a lot of 
bother trying to duck everybody. .We only 
caught each other a few nights ago.” 

His wife nodded and passed a finished 
sandwich to Jerry. 

“Yes,” she said. “ It was Phineas who 
caught me. I got down first that night, 
and I didn’t hear him coming. Since then 
it’s been more comfortable. We haven’t 
had to go through all the bother of escaping 
by the back way, tramping around the side 
of the house and sneaking in the front.” 

“* You’re the first person who has hunted 
us in a week,” observed Phineas. “ Better 
fix him another sandwich, Drusilla. He’s 
going strong.” Then to Jerry: “ You 
sneaked along mighty quiet, didn’t you?” 

“IT knew I wouldn’t find anything if I 
made a noise coming down-stairs,” said 
Jerry. 

“H-m. I’m not so sure. We haven’t 
been as scary about it as we were at first. 
In the beginning we were on the watch all 
the time. Wouldn’t have done to get 
caught, you know. But lately we haven’t 
been so particular. In fact, we’re glad to 
have company. Going to tell on us?” 

Jerry raised a hand in protest. 

“T hope, sir, you don’t think that I’d 
violate your hospitality.” 

“Wouldn’t bother me if you did,” said 
Phineas. “ Tell ’em if you like.” 

“T don’t know about telling Sabina,” 
observed Mrs. Warren reflectively. “ She’s 
rather peculiar about people using her 
kitchen.” 

“ But, of course, I don’t intend to tell 
anybody,” declared Jerry. 

Phineas shrugged carelessly and reached 
for the cheese. 

“‘ Nothing like the woods to give you an 
appetite,” added the guest. ‘“ Do you al- 
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ways get hungry in the middle of the 
night?” 

Phineas regarded him gravely, then 
leaned forward and with great earnestness 
asked a question: 

“ Did you ever eat according to the ten 
little books of Dr. Pagan?” 

Jerry shook his head. 

“ Did you ever try to eat yourself slen- 
der?” inquired Mrs. Warren. 

“T never did,” confessed Jerry. 

“ Well, whether you did or not, that’s 
why we’re here,” said Phineas, whereat he 
opened an impetuous attack on another 
sandwich. 

“We couldn’t stand it,” explained Mrs. 
Warren. “ Of course,.Dr. Pagan is proba- 
bly scientific, and I suppose he’s all right 
for a great many people. But—” 

“ He’s not filling,” said Phineas. “ He 
had me going around dizzy for the want of 
grub. All of this stuff ”—-he made a sweep- 
ing gesture toward the table—‘ all of this 
was barred. If you have a natural appe- 
tite, take my tip and lay off Dr. Pagan. 
He’ll have you going around as empty as 
a drum. I stood science as long as I could, 
and then I simply had to go back to first 
principles.” 

“It was the same way about eating your- 
self slender,” said Mrs. Warren. “I think 
the man who invented the system has a 
perfectly wonderful idea. But—well, it’s 
rather painful for anybody else who tries 
it. Besides, Phineas always insisted that 
I was slender enough.” 

“ And, of course, he was right,” said 
Jerry, with a graceful bow. 

Phineas nodded and winked at him. 

“ We just had to eat,” said Mrs. Warren, 
with a sigh. 

“ But being a couple of old fools,” ob- 
served Phineas, “ we wouldn’t own up that 
we were trying to beat the game. False 
pride, I suppose you’d call it. Still, we 
didn’t let false pride go so far as to stand 
between us and real grub. I think I began 
it first; but Drusilla wasn’t much behind 
me. She nearly caught me the second 
night. Of course, I had to stick to Dr. 
Pagan all day, in the presence of the fam- 
ily; but I put it over on him properly at 
night. Oh, boy! Will I ever forget the 
first trip?” 

“You see,” said Mrs. Warren apologet- 
ically, “everybody else was so faithful 
about things that we didn’t want to seem 
wavering in our own faith. So we kept it 
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up as weil as we could while the rest of 
them were about, and then saved ourselves 
from starvation in the middle of the night. 
I’m sorry we disturbed anybody, but those 
boards in the stairs will creak.” 

Phineas excused himself, went to the ice- 
box, and returned with half a cold chicken. 

“The only time I ever believed I was 
going to die,” he remarked, “ was the night 
you and Jasper sat up until morning, wait- 
ing for the noises to start: That meant I 
couldn’t eat, and I didn’t know whether 
I was going to last through or not.” 

“ Tt was an awful night,” said Mrs. War- 
ren reminiscently. 

“You may have noticed a ladder lean- 
ing against the side of the house, right by 
my window,” said Phineas. “I put it there 
after that night, so as to make sure | 
couldn’t be stalled again. I used it once, 
too; but, of course, it wasn’t any good for 
Drusilla.” 

‘““I’m not so stout,” she protested, and 
buttered another slice of bread. 

Phineas winked again at Jerry. 

“T didn’t imagine you were still eating 
according to system,” said Jerry. 

“ That’s true,” admitted Phineas. “ But 
meantime we got the midnight habit, and 
you know what a good healthy habit will 
do for you.” 

“ Besides, it’s been a lot of fun,” con- 
fessed Mrs. Warren. “ And rather excit- 
ing sometimes.” 

“It’s been just one delightful, wicked 
adventure after another,” said Phineas 
brazenly. “ Is there any more milk in that 
pitcher, Drusilla?” 

Jerry looked sympathetically from host- 
ess to host and accepted a third sandwich. 

“T really had you two people in mind 
when I introduced the subject of Dr. Bull’s 
system,” he said. 

Phineas eyed him sharply, then grinned 
faintly. 

“Oh, yes; Dr. Bull,” he said. “ Dr. 
Jethro Bull, I think you said. Well, I fell 
for it a couple of nights. Didn’t I, Dru- 
silla? I guess I must be getting gullible in 
my old age. But I don’t hold it against 
you. You landed the whole family, hook, 
line and sinker, including the servants, with 
Dr. Bull.” 

“It’s a rather beautiful theory, just the 
same,” declared Mrs. Warren. “ Phineas 
insists that you just made it up, Mr. Lane. 
I don’t care whether you did or not. I 
think it’s a lovely idea.” 

















Phineas fumbled in the pocket of his 
hath-robe and brought forth a couple of 
cigars. He tossed one of them across the 
table. 

“Dr. Jethro Bull,” he muttered, and 
chuckled. 

“ But I want you to believe,” said Jerry 
with sudden earnestness, “ that I had a good 
purpose.” 

“To keep everybody awake half the 
night?” asked Phineas, lighting his cigar. 

Jerry shook his head. 

“No. That was something I didn’t fore- 
see. To tell you the truth, I didn’t think 
Dr. Bull would make such an immediate 
hit. His success surprised me. Yet, even 
if it did give you insomnia, it accomplished 
one thing.” 

“ And what was that, Mr. Lane?” asked 
Mrs. Warren. 

“1 was trying to furnish an easy substi- 
tute for all those systems.” 

“The reason being what?” 
Phineas. 

“ Just this—and I hope nobody will take 
offense at what I say, if I speak to you very 
frankly—you were all going daffy with 
improvements.” 

Phineas nodded without an instant’s hesi- 
tation. 

“ Bughouse,” he agreed. 

“ None of you really needed them,” con- 
tinued Jerry, with a glance at Mrs. War- 
ren. “I never knew people who needed 
them less. But with learning how to eat, 
and how to remember things, and how to 
talk, and how to use your will-power, and 
how to analyze people—well, maybe you 
don’t know how it looked from the outside. 
But I do.” 

Phineas looked at his wife and nodded 
again. 

“ But it wasn’t any use to try to argue 
you out of it. The only thing to do was to 
sell you something better.” 

“T knew you were a salesman,” said 
Phineas. ‘‘ Well, young man, you sold us, 
all right. You sold us Dr. Bull—and I’m 
glad of it.” 

‘So am I, Mr. Lane,” said Mrs. Warren 
shamelessly. 

‘“ Although I think I’d have listened to 
an argument, at that,” added Phineas. “I 
as right at the point where it didn’t take 
much to swing me. Dr. Bull was a life 
preserver, even if he was only filled with hot 
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There was a minute of contented silence. 
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“Tf it should be necessary to get rid of 
Dr. Bull,” observed Jerry, “ I'll see what 


. can be done.” 


Phineas studied his guest through a thin 
cloud of smoke. 

“Young man, you’re some guy,” he re- 
marked reflectively. 

“ Phineas!” said his wife hastily. 
that a very polite way to speak?” 

“IT don’t know, Drusilla. I’m not par- 
ticular. I was remarking that he is some 
guy, and I adhere to the statement. I 
didn’t say what kind of a guy he was.” 

Jerry bowed in acknowledgment of an 
implied compliment. 

“ He just talks that way,” explained Mrs. 
Warren. 

“Just for curiosity’s sake, what kind 
of a guy are you, anyhow?” demanded 
Phineas. 

And Jerry observed that while his host 
was genial and quite informal, he was at 
the same time entirely serious. The clear 
gray eyes of Phineas were studying him 
intently. He was under a definitely frank 
inspection. A plain question had been 
asked, and he felt that it required a plain 
answer. 

“Well,” said Jerry, having formed a 
resolution at once, “ I’ll tell you.” 
“Go to it,” advised Phineas. 

we'll believe some of it.” 

“Oh, Phineas!” 

But Phineas silenced his wife with a gen- 
tle wave of the hand. 

“‘ Shoot, friend,” he said. 

Jerry leaned forward and tapped a fore- 
finger on the table for emphasis. 

“T’ll tell you the kind of guy I am,” 
he said. “I’m the guy inat’s going to 
marry into your family.” 

The two Warrens stared at him for sev- 
eral seconds. It was Phineas who first re- 
covered speech. 

“ As a talking proposition, fair enough,” 
he said. “I think we'll discuss it. You 
begin.” 


“ Is 


“ Maybe 


XIX 


So Jerry Lane talked, just as earnestly 
and almost as fluently as if he had learned 
it out of a book. Phineas and Mrs. War- 
ren listened without interrupting him. Phin- 
eas did not even nod his head during the 
pauses; he merely smoked and listened and 
watched. When the final pause came he 
looked at his wife, to signify that if she 
wanted to say anything the opportunity was 
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hers. But Mrs. Warren did not appear to 
be ready, so Phineas spoke. 

“] had you sized up for a salesman, 
he said. “ Being a sales manager is the 
same thing, only aggravated. I know your 
concern. I expect it’s all right and on the 
level; I never did any business with it. I 
hope you don’t think you’re going to sell 
me anything.” 

“ T’ll send one of my men around when 
you get back to the city,” said Jerry. 

“ Of course; that’s the way you’d take 
advantage of an acquaintance.” 

“ Phineas—please,” said his wife. 

“ Oh, I’d do the same myself,” remarked 
Phineas. “That isn’t anything against 
him. If he didn’t he’d be a boob.” And 
then to Jerry: “ All you’ve been doing is 
to watch Barbara, is it?” 

“Watch and pray,” corrected Jerry. 

“You give a queer twist to your devo- 
tions. And you honestly believe in love at 
first sight, do you?” 

“In the present case.” 

“It’s bunk.” 

“ Why, Phineas!” Mrs. Warren’s-tone 
was one of aggrieved astonishment. “ Why, 
in your own case—” 

“IT was only boosting the proposition in 
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order to put the deal through,” said Phineas 
brutally. 

Mrs. Warren gasped. 

“ Don’t you believe a word of it,” she 


said hastily, looking at Jerry. “ He made 
a perfect fool of himself.” 

Jerry nodded, to show that he agreed 
with her. 

“Tt’s bunk, just the same,” observed 
Phineas, unruffled. “I don’t think much 
of the case he makes out.” 

“I’m sorry you don’t recognize a good 
thing when you see it,” said Jerry. “ Now, 
as to the financial part of it, I'll give you 
an outline of where I stand.” 

Phineas waved his hand in dismissal of 
the subject. 

“‘ Not interested,” he said. “ What’s that 
got to do with it?” 

“IT assumed you were a practical man.” 

“T am. But I’m not going to talk fi- 
nances with you. What’s the use?” 

“ But I’m sure you wouldn’t give your 
approval—” 

Phineas settled his chair back on all 
four legs and gestured for silence. 

“You seem to be going on the theory 
that I’ll approve something. Back out of 
it. I’m not.” 
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There was a troubled look in Mrs. War- 
ren’s eyes, but she checked a speech. 

“ Listen,” said Phineas. ‘“ Where do | 
get off to approve anything? What have | 
got to do with it? You’re not selling this 
proposition to me; you’re trying to sell it to 
Barbara. I hope you don’t expect me to 
butt in with any advice—to her. What do 
you suppose she’d say if I went to her and 
said: ‘ Barb, I want to recommend this guy 
as a safe six-per-cent investment. I advise 
you te buy ’?” 

“ She’d probably tie a can to me,” said 
Jerry. 

“Undoubtedly she would. She'll prob- 
ably do it, anyhow; but she’d be certain to 
if I horned in.” 

“‘ Barbara always decides things for her- 
self,” sighed Mrs. Warren. “ That is, of 
course, unless it’s something involving the 
whole family.” 

“ |. take it that I can count on your ap- 
proval, anyhow,” said Jerry, looking at 
Mrs. Warren. 

But it was Phineas who spoke up. 

“As I said before, what have I got to 
do with it? And Drusilla hasn’t any more 
to do with it than I have. Barbara usually 
knows her own business. Anyhow, she runs 
it. If she falls for your proposition, all 
right. If she doesn’t, all right. But don’t 
come to me if there’s any row over it.” 

“Yet you invited me to talk about it,” 
Jerry reminded him. 

“* Just as a matter of curiosity.. I wanted 
to see what kind of a case you could put up. 
I can’t say I’m crazy over it. I don’t be- 
lieve you’ll get by with it, if you want my 
opinion.” 

Jerry smiled. 

“ T’'ll get by,” he said. 

Mrs. Warren shook her head doubtfully. 

“There’s Ray to be considered,” she 

said. , 
“ Ray!” snorted Phineas. “ Why, that 
bird isn’t a selling proposition, any way you 
take him. You, mean to say my daughter 
would marry Ray Lambert?” 

“ But he’s a nice boy, Phineas. And you 
couldn’t ask for a better family.” 

“Family hell!” And Phineas began to 
grow red in the face. “I’m not talking 
about his family. I’m talking about sim. 
He’s a sap. Why, I wouldn’t /et Barbara 
marry him!” 

“T thought,” remarked Jerry, “ that you 
didn’t have anything to say in such mat- 
ters as that.” 
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Phineas coughed and examined the end 
of his cigar. Presently he looked up and 
crinned. 

“ Shake,” said Jerry. “ I appreciate your 
good wishes.” 

“ But you don’t get any help from me,” 
Phineas warned him. 

“ Wouldn’t have it.” 

Jerry looked across at Mrs. Warren. She 
met his eager glance with one of kindly 
resignation. 

“You’d just as soon have me for a son- 
in-law, wouldn’t you?” he asked. 

“ Well—if Barbara—” 

He reached over and patted her on the 
hand. 

“ T’ll be calling you ‘ mother ’ before you 
know it.” 

Phineas was still grinning. 

“ Drusilla,” he said, “this guy hates 
himself. I'll admit he’s a fast worker, but 
if he gets Barbara he’ll need more speed 
than he’s shown yet.” He eyed Jerry spec- 
ulatively. “ Bet you a hundred,” he said 
suddenly, “ that she turns you down.” 

‘ Father, you're on!” 

Phineas threw up his hands. 

“ Drusilla, I’m a bonehead. 
have asked for odds.” 


I ought to 


After that they talked for a while about 


a variety of things, while Mrs. Warren 
made more sandwiches. As a kitchen party 
it was a great success. Phineas became 
reminiscent, even to the extent of talking 
about both his courtships, much to the 
horror of his wife. Mrs. Warren took great 
pains with the sandwiches that she made 
for Jerry Lane, wh: e Jerry went into con- 
siderable detail concerning his several en- 
counters with Barbara, although he omit- 
ted any reference to the kissing of her or of 
Henrietta. 

“ When do you expect to put this thing 
across?” inquired Phineas. 

‘ |’m figuring on to-morrow,” said Jerry. 

\lthough I’ve been ordered off the island 
by your daughter—” 

He paused abruptly and turned an ear 

vard the door that led into the dining- 

m. Beyond that door he heard a soft 

iffling. 

‘ Pinched!” he whispered. 

Phineas shrugged and reached for an- 
ther sandwich. 

Che shuffling stopped, and the swinging 

or began to move slowly toward them. 
‘hen it had advanced several inches it was 

ddenly thrown wide, and Barbara stepped 

ll 
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into the kitchen. She was dressed in some- 
thing woolly and voluminous. Her bare 
feet were thrust into a pair of bedroom 
mules and her dark hair streamed over her 
shoulders. 

“Come in, Barb,” 
“ We're caught!” 

She stood surveying the group, particu- 
larly Jerry Lane, who had risen to offer a 
chair. 

“What does it nean?” she asked. 

“We're the noises,” said Mrs. Warren. 

“ All of you?” 

“No. Just your father and I. Mr. Lane 
just happened to be investigating, and he 
joined us.” 

Barbara was conscious of a little thrill of 
annoyance. Somehow, Jerry Lane was al- 
ways getting ahead of her. She eyed the 
food on the table and frowned at it. 

“Is this what you’ve been doing—every 
night?” she demanded, pointing. 

“Every night we got a chance,” said 
Phineas. 

“ And you’ve kept everybody else in the 
house on pins and needles on account of 
this?” 

“Tt was better than starving, 
her father. 

Mrs. Warren nodded. It looked like a 
time for an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Phineas. 

“T’m ashamed of both of you,” said 
Barbara. “I never heard of anything so 
inconsiderate in my life—never!” 

“Sit down and have a sandwich,” ad- 
vised Phineas. 

“Thank you; but I never stuff myself 
in the middle of the night.” Barbara’s voice 
was chilly. “I think you might have told 
the rest of us what was going on. You let 
us make fools of ourselves, to say nothing 
of how much sleep we lost, hunting for 
things.” 

She shook her head when Jerry indicated 
the chair he had vacated. 

‘““T suppose you have been sitting here 
laughing and talking about us,” she went 
on bitterly. 

Jerry looked at Phineas and covertly 
placed a finger on his lips. 

“We've been discussing salesmanship,” 
said Phineas. “ This young man here has 
a selling proposition that interested me.” 

Barbara shook her head, to indicate that 
she did not want to be annoyed by expla- 
nations that were too transparent. She was 
suspicious. She did not quite fathom the 


said her father. 


” 


observed 
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spirit of fellowship that seemed to be pre- 
vailing among the trio when she entered the 
kitchen. 

“I suppose this has been going on from 
the very beginning,” sk: said. “ I think it’s 
shameful, father. You’ve been pretending 


all day to be hard at work, trying to do 
something to improve yoursel?, and just 
leading the rest of us on, and then you’ve 
been coming down here and gorging your- 
It’s the very worst kind of 


self at night. 
hypocrisy.” 

Phineas winked at Jerry. and looked 
sheepish. 

“You'll simply die of indigestion,” she 
added. 

“ Never felt better in my life,” averred 
Phineas. 

“ Barbara, you’d better eat something, 
said Mrs. Warren. 

Barbara viewed a chicken sandwich with 
hungry eyes, but stuck to her principles and 
shook her head. 

“TI might say in behalf of your father 
and mother,” observed Jerry, “ that, so 
far as eating is concerned, Dr. Bull does 
not—” 

“Stop it!” cried Barbara. “ You’ve 
made enough trouble here. Father, I hope 
you won’t listen to any more nonsense of 
that kind. Fortunately, you won’t have to. 
Mr. Lane is leaving us to-morrow.” 

“ How?” inquired Phineas. 

“In the launch.” 

She looked at Jerry triumphantly. 

“ I found the carbureter.” she said, “ and 
Owen has it. If it will interest you to know 
it, Mr. Lane stole it. He had it hidden in 
his room.” 

Jerry smiled at the family. 

“ Well, what do you think of that?” ex- 
claimed Phineas slowly. 

Barbara regarded her father and mother 
with sharp severity. 

“You don’t act as if you cared a bit 
what happened,” she declared. 

Phineas rallied. 

“Who says I don’t care? Certainly I 
do. Si He turned to Jerry. “Sir, 
what the devil did you mean by stealing 
that carbureter? Eh? What was your 
purpose, sir? Is that the way you repay 
hospitality? Never heard of such a per- 
formance in my life—never. Was that your 
idea of a joke, sir? Or was it worse than a 
joke? Here we’ve been, day after day, 
wondering how we’d ever get off this island, 
and all the time you had that carbureter 


”? 
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hidden away in your room, sir.” Phineas 
pounded on the table and glared at Jerry. 
“Well, sir, what explanation have you to 
make?” 

Jerry shook his head mournfully. 

“* No explanation,” he said. 

“ By Heaven, he hasn’t even got an ex- 
planation!” roared Phineas. ‘“ Most amaz- 
ing, most outrageous business I ever heard 
of in all my life!” 

He pounded the table again until Mrs. 
Warren leaned over and pushed the dishes 
out of his way. Barbara had been watch- 
ing him with a coldly cynical expression. 

“T’'ll say good night, I think,” she ob- 
served. “ Mr. Lane, I believe you are leav- 
ing us after breakfast. The launch will be 
ready.” 

Jerry merely bowed as Barbara swept 
out of the kitchen. Rather, she meant to 
sweep out, but one of the mules slipped 
off, leaving a bare foot that turned her 
majestic stride into a slight limp. She did 
not turn to recover the slipper. 

Phineas poured himself a glass of milk 
and began fumbling for another cigar. 

“ Well, did I put it over?” he asked. 

“No; I don’t believe you did,” said 
Jerry. 

Phineas sighed. 

“ T thought I was doing first class. What 
more did she expect? Did she think I was 
going to spank you?” 

“You made too much noise about it, 
Phineas,” said Mrs. Warren. “It didn’t 
sound genuine.” 

“There goes the other one,” said Phin- 
eas with a helpless gesture. “‘ You can’t 
satisfy them. I gave it up long ago. Why 
didn’t you throw the damn carbureter over- 
board, anyhow? Then there wouldn’t have 
been any evidence. You're not as smart as 
I thought. Bet you another hundred you 
lose out!” ' 

Jerry took the bet. 

“ Before I walk the plank to-morrow,” he 
said, “I think there ought to be a general 
family conference.” 

“ Conference?” repeated Phineas. 

‘* A sort of concentration.” 

“ What about?” 

“About improvements — and 
things.” 

Phineas hitched his chair forward and 
motioned for Jerry to sit down. 

“* Give us the idea,” he said. 

When Jerry had finished talking Phineas 
looked at his wife. They nodded in unison. 


other 

















“ All right,” he said. ‘“ Concentration at 
ten o’clock. Everybody got enough grub 
to last till breakfast?” 

A moment later the noises shuffled off to 
bed. 
XX 


BREAKFAST was at an end. Barbara 
beckoned Jerry Lane out on the porch. She 
bore the aspect of a composed but deter- 
mined young woman. From the moment 
she had arisen that morning her resolution 
was fixed. It made no difference whether 
she really wanted him to go or not; she had 
said that he must go, and now there could 
be no retreat. Pride would not permit Bar- 
bara to stultify herself or modify her edict. 

“The launch is now ready,” she said. 
‘ Owen will take you to your camp or to 
the landing up the lake, whichever you 
prefer. Good-by.” 

Jerry glanced at his watch. 

“ There’s a family powwow at ten,” he 
remarked. 

‘“ For the family only,’ 

“ But I’m invited.” 

She shook her head. 

“I don’t care who invited you, you are 
to go at once.” 

“Your father and mother expect me, 
Barbara.” 

“Let them be disappointed, then. I 
wish you to go now—and you may take 
Henrietta with you, if she cares to go.” 

Jerry smiled and found himself a seat on 
the porch railing. 

“ T feel that I ought to wait for the con- 
centration,” he said. “I know you'll ex- 
cuse me.” 

“ Will you go—now?” she demanded. 

“ If you insist on a flat answer—no.” 

He did not surprise her; she was pre- 
pared for a refusal. 

* Very well, Mr. Lane. 


? 


she said coldly. 


Since you refuse 


to go, I will tell you the alternative. IL. 


want to be entirely fair. If you remain for 
the family conference I shall humiliate you 
-~-publicly.” 
He lifted his eyebrows, asking a ques- 
on without words. 
‘I shall make an announcement of your 
engagement to Henrietta,” she added quiet- 
“I propose to make it clear to the 
‘amily that your presence on this island has 
been for the purpose of courting our house- 
maid. That is only fair to myself and to 
Henrietta, too.” She smiled faintly as she 
remembered something. ‘“ I might add, just 
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for your own information, Mr. Lane, that 
it might be well for you to take Hen- 
rietta away as soon as possible. She is—er 
—somewhat susceptible.” 

“T’m sorry to hear it,” he observed. 

“If you go between now and ten 
o'clock,” continued Barbara, “‘I shall say 
nothing about the matter until after you 
have left us. If you insist on staying, I 
shall do exactly as I said.” 

Jerry did not pause even to consider the 
matter. 

“ T’ll stay,” he said. 

“Very well. I’ve-warned you.” 

He did not see her again before the con- 
ference began. 

When ten o’clock came there was an 
audience in the living-room of the bunga- 
low, and Phineas Warren stood facing it, 


with his back to the open fireplace. He 
wore a pleasant air of mystery. 
Mrs. Warren sat rigidly in a chair. She 


was always self-conscious when Phineas at- 
tempted anything, for there were times 
when he had a way of making himself ab- 
surd. Jasper sprawled on the couch, bored 
and introspective. Ray Lambert was 
perched on a table, swinging his legs, and 
was so placed that he could observe Hen- 
rietta without turning his head. Henrietta, 
Sabina, and Owen stood in a group at one 
side of the room. Barbara was in a chair 
directly in front of her father. 

In the background, effacing himself with 
a show of modesty, stood Jerry. He was 
watching Phineas. 

The senior member of the household 
cleared his throat, smiled, and nodded at 
everybody. He glanced at his watch. He 
lighted a cigar with deliberation. He 
reached for the poker and stirred the fire. 
Mrs. Warren fidgeted, for there was an 
exasperating and studied delay in all his 
movements. Perhaps he was thinking about 
what he intended to say; perhaps he was 
merely creating dramatic suspense. At any 
rate, he ignored Drusilla’s covert signal to 
go ahead. Ray took the opportunity to 
intercept a glance by Henrietta, who 
blushed. Owen saw the interchange, grit- 
ted his teeth, and scowled. Barbara, too, 
saw it, but if it affected her unpleasantly 
she gave no sign. 

“ For pity’s sake, Phineas, begin,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Warren. 

Phineas beamed again, inhaled a mouth- 
ful of smoke, then raised a hand for silence, 
the gesture being entirely superfluous. 
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“We are here,” he said, “to attend a 
funeral.” 

Sabina gasped, immediately counted 
everybody in the room, and then wrinkled 
her forehead in perplexity. 

“ Anybody who fails to enjoy the occa- 
sion,” said Phineas, “ will have my sympa- 
thy—and advice. Speaking for myself, I 
am going to have a good time. I may say 
that we celebrate this funeral to-day with 
a view to postponing our own.” 

Barbara was frowning at her father, in- 
dicating a failure to understand. 

“For some time,” continued Phineas, 
“we have been busy trying to go crazy. 
We chose different methods, but all with 
the same end in view. We have done our 
best to turn a sylvan paradise into a habi- 
tation for the mad.” 

He paused, partly to review the last 
sentence in his mind. He liked it. 

“Anybody here care to dispute the 
statement?” he inquired. “Good. We 
are unanimous. That being the case, we 
may proceed with the ceremony. Mr. 
Lane!”’ 

He bowed in the direction of Jerry, to- 
ward whom all glances immediately turned. 
Jerry bowed in response, walked over to a 
side table, picked up an armful of books, 
and carried them across the room toward 
Phineas. 

“These volumes,” said Phineas, “ have 
been collected by Mr. Lane at considerable 
personal hazard, in some instances, but 
with praiseworthy thoroughness. Some of 
you here will recognize them; all of you 
will recognize some of them. We will begin 
with Dr. Pagan.” 

He transferred a part of Jerry’s burden to 
his own hands. 

“ Dr. Pagan, in ten small volumes,” an- 
nounced Phineas, holding the books aloft. 
“ Doctor, good-by!” 

He cast Dr. Pagan and all his works into 
the fire. Mrs. Warren was nodding her head 
slowly. 

‘** A small volume on ‘ How to Eat Your- 
self Slender,’”’ said Phineas, lifting it into 
view. 

It went into the fire, and Mrs. Warren 
nodded again. 

“* How to Put Your Memory to Work,’ 
in one awful volume.” 

Into the fire. Jasper did not even blink. 

“*The Terrible Triumph of Speechless 
Susie,’”’ observed Phineas, as he shot an- 
other volume into the flames. 
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Barbara blushed. That was not the 
name of the book, but she said nothing. 

“* How to Make Your Will Unbreak- 
able’ goes in next.” 

Ray Lambert sighed as he watched the 
thing slip down behind the back-log. 

“A few volumes.on the general subject 
of Jacksonizing yourself,” continued Phin- 
eas, with a glance at Sabina. 

Sabina sat in stony silence as the flames 
licked them. 

“* How to Make People Like You.’ ” 

Henrietta tried to achieve a smile, but it 
fizzled into a self-conscious smirk. 

“ At last, ‘ The Simple Science of Sizing 
Up the Wide, Wide World,’ ” said Phineas, 
taking the last volume into his hands and 
tossing it after the others. 

He brushed his hands, surveyed his au- 
dience, and spoke again. 

“ With this simple ceremony we bring all 
improvements to a conclusion. We re- 
nounce ambition for the remainder of the 
summer. We cease to reach for the unat- 
tainable. We resolve to lead a sane life. 
From now on we are going to eat, talk, 
think, and live like low-brows.” 

He paused to let the declaration take 
effect. 

** Anybody caught improving himself will 
be dealt with by me—and the possession of 
any self-improvement literature will be con- 
sidered presumptive evidence against him. 
Do you get me?” 

Nobody spoke or stirred but Barbara. 
She glanced up at her father and nodded. 
“ But how about Dr. Bull?” she asked. 

“ That’s a good point,” said Phineas. 
“ How about him?” 

He looked at Jerry. 

Jerry, in turn, contemplated the fire, 
which was now roaring its way through in- 
flammable improvements. 

“’m not a salamander,” he said, “ and 
I don’t believe I’m cut out for a Christian 
martyr.” 

“ Not exactly,” agreed Phineas. “ But I 
see no reason why Dr. Bull should not be 
cremated along with the others.” 

“* But he never wrote a book, sir.” 

“T’ll admit that’s a point in his favor,” 
said Phineas. ‘“ But I propose to be con- 
sistent and deal impartial justice. I am 
open to suggestions. What shall we do with 
Dr. Bull?” 

Barbara had arisen from her chair, and 
was regarding Jerry with calm _ hostility. 
This was her opportunity. She had given 















him a fair warning, and he had scorned it. 
Now she proposed to carry out her threat. 
Jerry watched her. 

“T have a method of dealing with the 
case of Dr. Bull,” she said. 

Phineas eyed his daughter with interest. 
When Barbara assumed that air he was 
prepared for almost anything. 

“We'll hear it,” said Phineas. 

Mrs. Warren stirred uneasily. She hoped 
that Barbara would not do anything embar- 
rassing, but was certain that she would. 
She knew the symptoms as well as Phineas. 

“The way to deal with Dr. Bull,” said 
Barbara, “is to make an announcement 
concerning Mr. Lane.” 

That served to focus attention upon 
Jerry. He bore the scrutiny of eyes with 
a fortitude that might, under other con- 
ditions, have been described as splendid. 
His gaze was leveled at Barbara, who met 
it without flinching, as Nemesis always 
should. 

“T will explain to everybody,” she add- 
ed, “ that I gave Mr. Lane an opportunity 
to escape this, and he refused to accept it. 
He has no complaint, therefore, against 
what I propose to say.” 

Jerry shook his head, indicating that he 
agreed. 

“The announcement,” said Barbara, 
“ will explain to everybody why Mr. Lane 
has been honoring us with his presence on 
this island. Until quite recently I will ad- 
mit that I have been much mystified. For- 
tunately, the matter has been cleared up. 
It will interest all of you, I am sure, to 
know that he has been engaged in an affair 
of the heart.” 

Jerry rubbed his chin and regarded the 
speaker thoughtfully. 

“T may add that it has been crowned 
with success,” continued Barbara. 

She glanced in the direction of Henri- 
etta, who started as violently as if she had 
received an electric shock. Her cheeks went 
fiery in an instant. She cast a look of 

nsternation in the direction of Ray Lam- 
bert. He, in turn, was staring with sur- 
prised eyes at Henrietta. 

“In order not to keep you in suspense 

\v longer,” said Barbara, with a grim 
smile, “ I am able to announce—” 

Jerry stepped forward and raised his 

nd. 

‘Pardon me,” he said. “ Do you really 

sist on making this announcement?” 
‘I do,” replied Barbara firmly. 
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She was beginning to feel exultant now. 
The victim was squirming. Half a dozen 
more words and revenge would be achieved. 
In fact, there would be a double revenge, 
for presently he would discover that Henri- 
etta had been false to him. Barbara keyed 
herself up to a fine spirit of recklessness. 

“Very well, if you insist,” said Jerry. 
“ But I feel that so long as the announce- 
ment is to be made, the privilege belongs to 
me. As I look at it, the proprieties demand 
that it should be that way. I think that it is 
due not only to myself, but to the lady in 
the case, that the announcement of the en- 
gagement should come from me. Perhaps 
that is not according to the social code, 
but I feel very strongly that it is required 
in the present instance.” 

Barbara hesitated. She did not trust him 
wholly; she was not quite certain whether 
she should allow the matter to be taken out 
of her hands. 

“I promise you,” said Jerry, with a bow 
in her direction, “ that I will make the 
proper announcement, freely and without 
any reservations whatever.” 

For an instant more she considered. 
Then she made her decision. Let him an- 
nounce it himself, if he wished; it would 
only make her revenge more complete. She 
had forced his hand; she had driven him 
into a corner. Her own plan had been to 
humiliate him in front of the entire house- 
hold, but this was even better. Let him 
humiliate himself! 

“You may announce it, if you wish,” 
she said, and there was something wicked 
in her smile. 

Phineas was scratching his ear in per- 
plexity. His wife, flustered and anxious, 
was staring at Jerry. As for Henrietta and 
Ray, they exchanged anxious glances again 
—glances that were observed by Owen, into 
whose eyes had crept an expression of sinis- 
ter purpose that entirely escaped the others, 
for nobody was paying any attention to 
Owen. 

“Thank you,” said Jerry. “ I appreciate 
your consideration. You are quite certain 
that you wish to have this announcement 
made?” 

“ I am.”’ 

“ And you wish me to make it?” 

“If you fail, I shall not,” said Barbara 
grimly. 

“Very well,” and Jerry bowed again. 

He turned to Phineas. 

“Mr. Warren,” he said, “I have the 
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honor to announce the engagement of your 
daughter Barbara and myself.” 

For several seconds there was silence. 

All the color fled from Barbara’s cheeks. 
She stood swaying, her fists clenched, her 
lips suddenly dry, her face overspread with 
a look of horror and dismay. Then she 
shrieked. 

“Tt’s a lie! It’s a lie! 
him! He’s engaged—” 

Jerry Lane stepped forward, scooped her 
up in his arms, grinned amiably at the com- 
pany, and marched out of the room with 
his stormy burden. Barbara’s flying feet 
kicked over a chair as they disappeared. 

“T’ve got a hunch that I lose my bet, 
sighed Phineas. “ But I wouldn’t want to 


”? 


be in his shoes for the next ten minutes! 
XXI 

BarBaARA fought silently, for she scorned 
to call upon the family. They had seen 
what happened; probably they were laugh- 
ing at her, and that suspicion made her 
fight with increased determination. But 
with only one arm free and herself in an 
awkward position for using it, she made no 
impression upon her captor. Finally she 


Don’t believe 


”? 


gave it up, breathless, shut her eyes, and 


suffered herself to become a limp and pant- 
ing burden. She did not know where she 
was being carried; she did not care. She 
wanted to die of shame. 

Then, very suddenly, she lost all control 
of herself and began to cry. After that she 
did not seem to remember anything very 
clearly for quite a while. When, finally, 
she lifted her head and looked about her, 
they were seated in the launch. It was 
unromantically tied to the wharf. Barbara 
came to her senses with a start, but found 
that she was still a captive. Jerry’s lips 
were close to her ear; she heard whispers 
that were intended to soothe. With one 
hand he was stroking her dark head. When 
she had taken a view of her surroundings, 
he pushed the head back on his shoulder 
again and went on talking, softly and, it 
seemed to Barbara, contritely. 

“ There, now. The pain’s all gone,” he 
was saying. “ You'll be all right in a little 
while. Take it easy.” 

Barbara groaned. 

‘“‘[—I want to die, 

“ Well, you can’t. 
be able to marry me.” 

“ Tl never marry—anybody.” 

He bent his head, she dodged as well as 


, 


’ she said. 
If you die, you won’t 
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she could, and the kiss landed on the back 
of her neck. 

“ Let me go—please!” 

“ Certainly not. Keep still and rest up 
a bit. You’ve done enough fighting for one 
day.” 

“ Oh, please!” 

“ Keep still, I tell you.” 

And, marvel of marvels, Barbara kept 
still. It seemed that Jerry Lane wanted to 
do all the talking for a while. He sat there, 
holding her close, and talked and talked. 
There was nothing for Barbara to do but 
listen, and now that she was becoming calm- 
er, she listened to every word. She was 
vaguely aware that he was talking in a most 
compelling manner, particularly in the parts 
where he said he loved her, which hap- 
pened every little while. He was apolo- 
getic, too; he was sorry. there had been so 
much trouble about things. He hadn’t 
meant to hurt her feelings, but what else 
could he do? 

“You could have gone away,” suggested 
Barbara. 

“If you can’t talk anything but non- 
sense, keep quiet,” he told her. “ What 
chance did I have to go away after the day 
I saw you chasing your book?” 

Barbara lifted her head again and looked 
at him squarely. 

“Are you telling me the truth?” she 
demanded. 

“ The whole truth, and nothing but.” 

“ Honestly—was it at first sight?” 

“Tt honestly was.” 

“ Oh, Jerry!” 

And Barbara raised her lips to his and 
kissed him, frankly and unabashed, seeing 
that there was little else that could be done 
about it. 

“Now tell me all about it—all over 
again,” she commanded as she settled her- 
self comfortably, with her head burrowed 
under his chin. 

It took a considerable conversation to 
cover all the points on which she was in- 
sistent. She was not satisfied to know that 
it had been love at first sight; she wanted to 
know why. 

“T liked the snappy way you shoved 
Jasper overboard,” said Jerry. 

“ But that’s a silly reason.” 

“ It’s as good as any.” 

It was the only reason she could get out 
of him, too, and finally she had to accept it. 

“ But I don’t understand, Jerry, why you 
treated me in such a beastly manner all the 
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time. It seems to me, if you love a girl, 
that it’s a queer way to behave.” 

Jerry smiled. 

“T had to make an impression, didn’t I? 
Being mysterious was one way and being 
nasty to you was another. I didn’t have 
any faith in the old standard method. I 
never could make it work.” 

“ What?” 

Barbare wrenched her head free and 
stared up at him. 

“T said I never could make it work.” 

“‘ So there have been others, have there?” 
she demanded. 

“ Certainly.” 

“Why, Jerry Lane! 
them?” 

“ Probably.” 

“ Don’t you know?” 

“Oh, I’m not going to be dogmatic about 
it. It’s not important, is it?” 

Barbara gasped. 

“T think it’s horrible of you to sit there 
and make such a confession,” she said. 
* And—and I don’t believe a word of it.” 

Jerry grinned. 

“ And if it’s true, I don’t care,” she add- 
ed defiantly. “I hope you don’t think 


Did you love 


\ou’re the first man / ever loved.” 


“I never had any such idea, I assure 
you,” he replied. 

‘ Because I’ve been in love loads and 
oads of times.” 

He uodded understandingly. 

“ It’s good business on both sides,” said 
Jerry. “It just shows that this isn’t any 
amateur affair.” 

Barbara frowned at him. 

* Oh, I just hate you, Jerry Lane! 

and—” 

There was a mocking expression in his 
eves that earned him a smart cuff on the 
side of his head. 

‘You’ve been lying to me again!” she 
exclaimed. “ You’ve been teasing me. 
You never loved anybody before; I can 
ust see it. And I didn’t, either. And I 
think it’s perfectly splendid of both of us— 
and I detest you!” 

‘ That’s what I’d call a compelling line 
' conversation,” said Jerry. 

For that taunt she pulled his hair until 
howled. 

‘ The only part of the whole thing that 
| never forgive,” declared Barbara, “ is 
enrietta.” 

He smiled and looked reminiscent. 
‘I'll tell you a secret about Henrietta,” 


’ 


And 
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he said. “I’ve got it all fixed up so she’s 
going to marry Ray Lambert.” 

“ No! ” 

“Why not? Henrietta has ambitions, 
and Ray seems to have lost his will-power. 
That makes it easy.” 

Barbara’s eyes were big with incredulity. 

“Oh, I can’t believe it, Jerry. I—I 
thought he was only flirting with her—like 
you.” 

“ll punish you for that. No, indeed; 
it’s more serious than flirting. Henrietta 
has made up her mind that she’s going to 
get him. I tell you, Barbara, he’s a 
goner.” 

After a moment of amazed consideration, 
she began to laugh. 

“ Poor Ray,” she murmured. Then add- 
ed hastily: “ But she’s a very nice girl, of 
course. I hope they’ll be happy.” 

“‘ She’ll see to it. By the way, shall we 
go up to the bungalow? I want to collect a 
bet from your father.” 

‘“* About me?” she asked suspiciously. 

He nodded. 

“You are the most outrageous creature 
I ever heard of, Jerry Lane. You made bets 
about me, did you?” 

“Uhuh. Why, he even wanted odds.” 

“Odds! My own father! Why, the old 
wretch, I hope he loses.” 

“ He does,” said Jerry. “ Let’s go. I’m 
so set up over this thing that I want to tell 
the world.” 

“Tt seems to me you did, before you left 
the house,” retorted Barbara. 

After a while they actually started. 

The little path through the woods had 
many turns, so that from no point was it 
visible for more than a few yards. Around 
one of these turns they were walking slowly 
when Jerry suddenly checked the lady of 
his heart. Directly ahead of them, obliy- 
ious to all the rest of the world, stood Owen 
and Henrietta. 

Owen was gripping her savagely by both 
wrists. His face was white and scowling. 
Henrietta was plainly scared. 

“You let me go!” she panted. 

“ Shut up!” commanded Owen. “I’ve 
had enough of your nonsense. You hear 
me? First you kiss one of ’em ard then 
you kiss the other. Don’t you deny it to 
me. I heard about it. And I’m not going 
to stand for it.” 

“* You’re—you’re hurting my wrists!”’ 

“T’ll hurt you worse than that,” he 
barked, and taking her by the shoulders 
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he shook her soundly. “ And you needn’t 
stand there whimpering. You’ve got it com- 
ing to you. You're not going to make a 
fool of me. Understand? You're not go- 
ing to elope with any young pup of a mil- 
lionaire, either.” 

“ You—you hadn’t any right to hit him 
in the eye,” said Henrietta. 

“T’ll hit anybody in the eye who gets 
in my way,” growled Owen. “ And don’t 
you make any mistake about it.” He shook 
her again. “I'll teach you to behave. I'll 
teach you to play tricks with me. There 


isn’t anybody loves you the way I do, and 
there isn’t anybody else going to marry 
And if you don’t say ‘ Yes,’ [’ll— 


you. 
li—” 
He thrust his face close to hers. 
“ T’'ll beat you!” 
Henrietta looked at him in wonderment. 
She made little choking sounds in her 
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throat. Her eyes blinked rapidly. She 
grew very red. She trembled. And then 
she sighed and put her arms around his 
neck. 

““ Owen—my hero!” 

Barbara and Jerry backed silently 
around a bend in the path. They could no 
longer see, but they heard this: 

From Henrietta—‘‘ Owen, darling, where 
do you get all this stuff?” 

From Owen—‘I got it from that guy 
who copped off Miss Barbara.” 

Barbara looked up at Jerry. 

He was shaking his head in wonderment. 

“ Poor Ray!” she whispered. 

“It beats me,” said Jerry. “I don’t get 
it at all.” 

Barbara looked thoughtful. 

“T think I can explain it,” she said. 
““ Now, in the first place—” 

But he stopped that in a hurry. 
END 





THE HORSESHOE 


Goop fortune lurks in a horseshoe’s curve— 
Who put it there? 

The smith, the smith, with hammer and tongs, 

With steaming brow and roaring songs, 


Straining sinew and iron nerve, 
He put it there. 


Firelight dances across his face, 


Crimson and hot. 
From the depth of the earth his metal is mined; 
Fire and strength and skill combined 
Make him god of the fearful place, 


Crimson and hot. 


Roof and timber are shaken through 
As the hammer falls; 
The anvil sings, the iron sings, 
The bellows shout and the smithy rings— 
Rings with the luck of a horse’s shoe, 


As the hammer falls. 


Into the cistern plunges the glow, 


Singing aloud; 


Water, fire, earth, and air 
Mingle triumphant, hiss and flare, 
When a man is forging his luck at a blow, 


Singing aloud! 


Susanne Knauth 








HEN George Fawcett organized a 
\ \ corporation and constructed a 

two-hundred-thousand-dollar ho- 
tel immediately across the road from the 
Sunrise Valley Country Club, the conser- 
vative business men of the town lay back 
and haw-hawed. The club is nine miles 
from the city, and the street-car service for 
part of the distance is atrocious. True, the 
setting is beautiful, but it takes more than 
beautiful backgrounds to make a resort 
hotel financially successful. 

Two years later Fawcett’s crowd had the 
laugh on the astute business men who had 
so raucously derided the proposition. The 
sixty-four-hundred-yard links of the Sun- 
rise Valley Club were considered the best 
south of the Mason and Dixon line, and 
the hotel became a Mecca for golfing en- 
thusiasts who played on Northern courses 
in the summer and in Florida during the 
winter. The Sunrise Valley scheme banged 
across to success for the simple reason that 
goliers seek golf twelve months in the year, 
and the new hotel was the first one in the 
East to give them first-rate spring and au- 
tumn accommodations. 

By spring of the third year it was no 
longer a question whether the hotel could 
pay its way, but rather a problem of ca- 
pacity. The tag-end of the Florida season 
found north-bound golfers stopping over to 
await the greening of the Northern links, 
and in the fall Sunrise Valley made a good 
resting-place between the first snow-flur- 
ries of the North and the end of the swel- 
tering Florida summer. 

t was at the height of the autumn sea- 
son that Carter Chapman and Enid Ross- 
lyn reached the Sunrise View Hotel. They 
didn’t know each other when they arrived, 
an probably would never have met except 
lor a fortuitous combination of circum- 
stances which had to do mainly with golf— 
or the absence of it. 
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Sunrise View, being a golf hotel inhabit- 
ed exclusively by golf nuts, was no place 
for a person not addicted to the pastime. 
Of course, the evenings were devoted to 
much bridge and a little dancing. For the 
most part the golfers were too tired for the 
dancing, and the foursomes of the day set- 
tled their links arguments over the bridge- 
tables. Outsiders didn’t have a chance. 

Chapman, being a well-built and attrac- 
tive young man, promptly received invita- 
tions to fill out foursomes. To each invi- 
tation he returned a polite refusal. Pressed 
for a reason, he declared that he was at- 
flicted with rheumatism. They looked him 
over and became skeptical. 

“He doesn’t play golf,” accused one. 

“Then why did he come here? This is 
a golf resort.” 

“Ask me something easy; but I’m twice 
as sure that he doesn’t play. No golfer 
with rheumatism could stand the strain of 
being near good links, and within sound of 
tournaments, without pitching in.” 

Carter Chapman said little about that or 
anything else. He admitted that he had 
played the game “ a trifle,” but no amount 
of inducement sufficed to get him to cross 
the road to the first tee. 

And because he was not playing golf, he 
was as much alone in the big hotel as Cru- 
soe on his tropic iske—which was the prin- 
cipal reason why he noticed Enid Rosslyn. 

Enid, too, seemed glued to the verandas. 
For three days after her arrival she didn’t 
go near the links. Chapman, conscious of 
the comment aroused by his failure to play, 
became curious about the girl. And, truth 
to tell, she was the sort of girl a red-blood- 
ed single man becomes curious about. 

To put it mildly, Enid Rosslyn was not 
hard on the eyes. She was of medium 
height and superlative figure; her skin was 
a rich pinky-white toned by a coat of 
healthy tan. Her hazel eyes had a habit of 
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looking straight at one — and 
then, of course, she didn’t play 
golf. 

So it was that curiosity at- 
tracted them to each other, and 
gradually that curiosity de- 
veloped into a genuine personal 
interest. Chapman found him- 
self wondering what sort of girl 
she was. Enid discovered that 
the image of the straight, good- 
looking young man remained 
with her long after she had 
retired for the night. 

Chapman effected 
the introduction. If, 
indeed, the girl was 
not a golfer, she 
afforded him po- 
tential com- 
panionship; 
and he was 
excrucia- 


tingly lonely in the golf-mad hotel. They 
told each other that they were delighted, 
and found a secluded corner of the veranda. 
Chapman spoke. 

“ They’re golf crazy here!” 

Enid smiled. 

“ Most golfers are,” she said. 

“ They’ve been pestering the life out of 
me since I arrived.” 

“Why haven’t you played?” 

He flushed slightly. 

“ Rheumatism.” 

“Oh!” The word was uttered with a 
significant inflection. ‘“ You have played, 
then?” 

“ A trifle.” 

“T see!” 

Enid took stock. She frankly didn’t be- 
lieve the young man, any more than the 
golfing element in the hotel believed him. 
However, she forgave him the white lie, 
knowing that no non-golfer who is wise 
cares to express a lack of interest in the 
game when surrounded by a horde of rabid 
enthusiasts. Finally he turned to her. 

“Do you play?” 
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She paused a second, 
then shook her head. 

“ No-o.” 

“Don’t play 
Then why did you come 
here?” 

The suggestion of a 
smile flashed roguishly 

about her lips. 

“T want to learn 
something about 
the game.” 

“T see! But 
why haven’t you 
commenced your 
lessons?” 

She _ lowered 
her voice. 

“Tl tell you. 
I discovered that 
the __ practise— 
what do you call 
it?” 

“ Tee?” 

“Yes — that 
the practise tee 
is right by the 
place where all 
the games start. 
There’s always a 
crowd arounc 
there, and I’m 
frankly embar- 
rassed. It seems 
to me that the 
folks under in- 
struction are the butts of morbid curiosity, 
and I don’t relish the prospect.” 

“ But if you’re going to learn, you’ve got 
to take lessons from the pro.” 

She shook her head determinedly. 

“Not if he teaches in that public place. 
I couldn’t stand it. And ”—her voice be- 
came wistful—‘ I did so want to learn!” 

“It is a shame,” he agreed. “Isn't 
there some way out?” 

“No-o—not unless I happened to find 
some golfer who would be willing to teach 
me—to take me to some secluded spot on 
the links—some place where no one couild 
see how stupid I shall be.” 

He glanced at her out of the corners of 
his eyes. Pretty girl, secluded spot—say, 
some chap was going to be dog-goned 
lucky! The very thought of taking this 
particular young lady out daily where pry- 
ing eyes could not pry, and under con- 
ditions where she would have to follow 


golt? 


“ I WANT YOU TO KEEP YOUR 
EYE ON THE SPOT WHERE 
THE BALL WOULD BE IF 
THERE WERE A BALL” 
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orders! The vision of the lis- 
som figure swaying rhythmically 
to the stroke! 

Suddenly he clapped his hand on 
the arm of his chair. 

‘]’ve got it!” 

“ What?” 

“ Your teacher!” 

Really? Who?” 
* Myself!” 


HOW 


II 


Sire looked at him squarely, and he had 
the «race to flush. 

“ Of course,” he hastened to add, “ I’m 
no professional, or anything like that; but 
after all there’s a certain technique—” 

“ \re you serious, Mr. Chapman?” 
feadly.” 
\nd you'll teach me all about the 


I KNOW 
WHERE THE 
BALL WOULD BE ?” 


THROUGH 


“BUT 


DO te 


“ Yes, cer- 
tainly.” Then 
he amended hasti- 
ly: “That is, all I 
know myself.” 

“ Good!” Her hand came 
out and grasped his firmly. 
“Tt’s a bargain. When do we 
start?” 

“ Mmm! 


How about to-morrow morn- 
ing at nine o’clock?” 


“Nine o’clock it is!” Her eyes were 
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flashing with delight, and she rose to her 
feet. ‘“ And now let’s go across the road 
to that funny little shop where they sell 
the sticks.” 

“ The what?” 

“The golf-sticks. You can show me 
just what to buy, and—” 

“No-o. I'll go with you, of course— 
delighted; but I fancy you’d better let the 
pro select your clubs.” 

They entered the golf-shop together and 
introduced themselves to the professional. 

“ Goalff clubs is it, miss? Certainly I'll 


fix ye up, and with a verra fine set of my 
How many clubs will ye be 


ain making. 
wanting?” 

Enid shook her head. 

“T don’t know, Mr. McTavish. I’m 
new to the game, and I'll leave that to 
you.” 

A gleam of keen interest was born in the 
eyes of the Scot. 

“H-m! Ye’'ll be wanting nice clubs, of 
course, and plenty of them. ‘Tis a verra 
gude idea for the new beginner to have an 
assortment. Soomtimes they don’t worrk 
as they should.” 

An hour later Carter Chapman staggered 
out of the golf-shop weighed down by 
Enid’s equipment. Regarded solely as an 
equipment, it was a wonder. There were 
clubs for every possible lie and for several 
impossible ones: a plain driver and a bulg- 
ing one; a brassy, one spoon, one niblick, 
one mashie-niblick, one heavy mashie, one 
light mashie, and one backspin mashie; a 
jigger, a mid-iron, iron and aluminum put- 
ters, a driving-iron, and a cleek. 

Mr. McTavish had cannily unloaded on 
Enid Rosslyn the prize white elephant of 
his bag collection—an enormous, unwieldy, 
sole-leather affair with bronze trimmings; 
price forty dollars. She had purchased 
two dozen balls, six rubber tees, a pair of 
golf shoes, a glove for the left hand, a 
patent sponge device for cleaning balls, 
and a morocco-bound book for tabulating 
the scores of her first four hundred games. 

The day had been a profitable one for 
Mr. McTavish, and he chuckled as he 
watched the couple disappear around the 
clubhouse and across the road to the hotel. 

While the professional was standing 
there, Gerald Hardwick and his wife came 
in from the eighteenth green and followed 
the direction of McTavish’s gaze. Then 
they, too, chuckled. 

“ Beginner, eh, Dougal?” 
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“ Aye! Worrse than that, sir, Mr. Hard- 
wick. Ye can tell their knowledge of the 
royal game from the clubs they have 
bought. ‘Tis funny, isn’t it, Mr. Hard- 
wick, that the poorer the player the shin- 
ier and more numerous the clubs?” 

“ Right you are, Dougal! The more we 
play, the more we learn to distrust all 
clubs.” 

But Gerald Hardwick, one-time club 
champion, was right. Such an assortment 
of clubs stamped its carrier as the rankest 
sort of a novice. And as they rounded the 
corner of the hotel, and then crossed the 
veranda and passed through the lobby, 
they and their baggage were target for a 
battery of overt grins and _ill-concealed 
chuckles. 

Carter Chapman delivered his freight to 
a bell-hop. Then he sauntered back across 
the veranda and around the corner of the 
hotel, accelerated his pace, and within five 
minutes hove to in the golf-shop, where 
Dougal McTavish greeted him with sus- 
picious warmth. 

“ Mr. McTavish,” started Chapman, “ if 
I tell you something in confidence, will you 
let it remain a confidence?” 

At that particular moment Mr. McTav- 
ish would almost have laid down his life 
for the friend of the young lady who had 
bought his impossibly expensive clubs. He 
promised. 

“Very well!” Chapman lowered his 
voice. “I’m going to teach that young 
lady how to play golf!” 

Mr. McTavish was not given to permit- 
ting a play of expression, but this was too 
much. That the man who had stood back 
and allowed Enid to buy those clubs was 
going to teach golf— 

“Excuse that smile, sir; 
must have tickled me.” 

“Mmm! I fancy so. Now the first 
thing I want to know, McTavish, is this 
just what is the verbal formula you employ 
in giving a lady her first golf lesson?” 

Dougal McTavish pulled his visitor into 
a corner and accepted one of his cigars. 
Their voices dropped confidentially. 


but something 


Fifty minutes later Carter Chapman 
again emerged from the lair of Dougal Mc- 
Tavish. Again he carried a mammoth 
leather bag; and again those who saw 
grinned broadly and derisively at sight of 
the new, shiny, gleamy clubs which are the 
sign-manual of the raw recruit. 
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Carter Chapman had also become victim 
to a set of new clubs. The afternoon had 
been epochal for Dougal McTavish! 


Ill 


Tue following morning, at nine o’clock, 
a husky caddy staggered valiantly down 
the course with a nice-looking young couple 
trailing slowly in his wake. Chapman had 
taken the boy into his confidence, and, 
under promise of a sizable tip, the lad had 
revealed a disused tee and fairway beyond 
the giant bunker which makes the four- 
teenth hole at Sunrise Valley a delight for 
the expert and a devil’s trap for the poor 
duffer with an inclination to hook his bras- 
S) shots. 

Time was when the fifteenth tee had 
nestled on the far side of the bunker, and 
the old fairway stretched out toward what 
was now the sixteenth green. The mam- 
moth mound of earth concealed the old tee 
from every one on the course save those 
players actually on the sixteenth green or 
at the seventeenth tee. Both instructor and 
pupil were delighted with the privacy ot 
the spot. 

Chapman selected a club from Enid’s 
bag, handed it to her, and explained me- 


ticulously that it was a driver, and why. 
Then he selected a similar implement from 
his own collection, and placed himself op- 
posite the girl. 


The first rule in golf,” he rattled 
unctuously, “is to keep your eye on the 
ball. No matter what you do, keep your 
eye on the ball.” 

She looked around. 
But there isn’t any ball.” 
“ We won’t use any for the next few min- 
In practising the swing, I want you 
p your eye on the spot where the ball 
ould be if there were a ball.” 

tut how do I know where the ball 

be?” 

i-m!” Chapman hesitated a moment, 

tore a bit of paper from an envelope 

pocket. This he placed on the 
|. “Right there!” he announced 
yhantly. 

” She smiled. “ Now I under- 

That’s what you call a tee?” 
‘s—no, that’s not a tee. That rep- 
s where the ball would be if there 
tee and the ball was on it. Is that 
ly clear?” 

[suppose so.” 

;w that we have learned to keep our 


eye on the ball, the next thing is the grip. 
It is vitally important that the club should 
be gripped correctly. Take the club in 
your left hand.” She did so. “ That’s 
right,” he commended; then his face cloud- 
ed. ‘“ No-o, it’s not exactly right. You’re 
holding the head of the club upside down.” 

“Oh! And that’s wrong?” 

“ Usually—yes. It’s easier to hit the 
ball when the club isn’t upside down.” 

She reversed the club and let its heel 
rest solidly on the turf. 

“What next, Mr. Chapman?” 

“Now put your right hand on the club 

no, not that way; bring it up closer to 
the left hand. Now let the little finger of 
the right hand be interlocked between the 
first and second fingers of the left hand— 
Here, let me show you.” 

Carter Chapman discovered that in order 
to show Enid the interlocking grip it was 
necessary to hold her hands. This phase 
of the lesson therefore consumed a good 
deal of time, during which the caddy 
watched with covert amusement. But even 
the best of things must end, and eventually 
Chapman admitted that her grip was 
correct. 

He next instructed her as to stance, and 
finally delved into the mystery of the 
swing. Somehow, she didn’t seem very 
receptive to his instructions. Either he 
didn’t have the knack of clarity, or else 
she was particularly dense in understand- 
ing. And then, when she mastered one 
idea, she promptly forgot another. 

If she swung prettily, she lifted her 
head; if she kept her head down, she 
chopped at the place where the ball would 
have been if it had been there. If she 
chanced upon a pretty back-swing, and 
managed also to keep her eye on the ball, 
she invariably dropped her right shoulder 
and sent a large, pained divot flying 
through the air. 

Finally he broke the seal on a box of new 
balls; secured a pinch of sand from the tee- 
box, and placed the first of his dozen white 
spheres comfortably atop it. 

“ Now here’s where you hit your first 
golf-ball,” he proclaimed. 

He was wrong. She didn’t hit the ball. 
She didn’t even come close to it; and there 
was more than the suggestion of a smile on 
her lips as she stepped back and shook her 
head hopelessly. 

“You show me how,” she suggested. 

He vetoed that proposition promptly. 
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“ T guess I’d better not, Miss Enid. My 
rheumatism—” 

“ But you’ve been swinging the clubs, 
all right!”’ 

“ Yes—but hitting a ball is 
from swinging the club.” 

“Yes,” she agreed, “I’m beginning to 
suspect that.” 

Several more times she suggested that 
he should show her the actual hitting of 
the ball, and each time he refused with a 
positiveness which brooked no argument. 
But, reluctant as he was to exhibit his own 
golf prowess, he worked hard with her. 

The results were nothing to boast of. 


different 


SHE GRIPPED THE 
CLUB PERFECTLY, 
BUT WITH A GRIP 
HE HAD NOT 
TAUGHT HER 


Ay 


Once in a while she sent a 

ball skidding crazily into 

the rough on the right, or 

bounding into the shallow creek which 
guarded the left of the fairway. When she 
happened to connect with the ball so that 
her direction was good, she either topped 
it and saw it hop weakly twenty yards in 
front of the tee; or else hit under and sent 
it high in the air but sans distance. 
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And then, two hours and ten minutes 
after arriving at the tee, circumstances con- 
spired in her favor. Through some miracle 
her back-swing was perfect, her down- 
stroke started slowly and then picked up 
with a snap, she kept her eye on the ball, 
and she followed through. There was a 
faint click as club-head and ball connected, 
and the little sphere shot a hundred and 
fifty yards straight down the fairway. 

Carter Chapman was wise enough to 
stop the lesson right there. He realized 
that for the next twenty-four hours she 


oer 


would forget her 
thousand impossi- 
ble attempts and 
remember the one 
straight, lucky 
drive. That is golf. They sent the caddy 
on ahead, and walked slowly back to the 
clubhouse, bubbling with enthusiasm. 
“It’s a marvelous game, isn’t it?” she 
raved. 
“Wonderful!” he returned with a hid- 
den meaning quite lost on her. 
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“That last hit of mine—wasn’t it a 
beauty?” 

“ Finest drive I’ve ever seen a@ woman 
make,” he lied cheerfully. 

“ Do you really think so?” 

“T don’t think—I know!” 

“ And you think I’ll be a good player?” 


“I’m quite sure of 
it,” he returned seri- 
ously. “You'll be 
Winning tournaments 
in three or four 
months.” 

‘Wouldn’t that be 
wonderful?” she said enthusiastically. 

“Ves,” he agreed fervently, “ it certain- 
ly would!” 


CHAPMAN GASPED. 
FLUKE SHOT. 


IV 


WuaTEveR might have been truly said 
about their lack of progress in mastering 
the intricacies of the royal and ancient 
game during the three weeks that followed, 
the same was not true of their friend- 
ship. They speedily reached a stage where 
friendship was vaguely unsatisfactory to 
both. It was entirely too impersonal. 


THAT HAD BEEN NO 


STEADY, MASTERFUL STROKE OF A 
MASTERFUL GOLFER 
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The mornings on the links in the lee of 
the giant bunker, the long, sweet rest pe- 
riods under the huge oaks that sheltered 

the old teeing-ground, 
the intimate talks 
which had _ nothing 


whatever to do with 
golf—and then the 
longer and_ sweeter 
and more _ personal 
chats at night, as they 
strolled together 
through the woods or 
sent the wide, white road spinning from be- 
neath the wheels of Chapman’s big roadster. 

But while it was by no means upper- 
most in their minds, golf was the chief 
topic of conversation between them. She 
was making progress—there wasn’t a doubt 
of that. For one thing, she was develop- 
ing into an uncannily clever putter. She 
declared that there were fewer rules to re- 
member on the putting-greens; it was sim- 
ply a case of tapping the little ball into a 
ridiculously small cup. And, she boasted, 
she had once been a crack croquet-player. 


IT HAD BEEN THE 
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As to Carter Chapman, he was steadfast 
in his refusal to hit even a single ball. His 
form during instruction was pretty enough, 
but the minute she teed a ball and suggest- 
ed that he should actually drive it, he 
declined. 

That was the single phase of his char- 
acter which troubled her. He stubbornly 
maintained that he played golf “ fairly 
well,” and that his rheumatism had forced 
him to swear off for a while. She frankly 
disbelieved him, and found it hard to un- 
derstand why he hesitated to confess that 
he was not a golfer. 

Of course, there was a simple explana- 
tion—being a woman, her sixth sense con- 
veyed the message that he cared for her, 
and that the golf-lessons were therefore 
very dear to him. Perhaps, if he confessed 
that he was not a golfer, she would tolerate 
no further lessons from him. And yet she 
could not entirely pardon his continued de- 
ception, however much she thrilled to see 
his motive. 

Enid confessed to herself that she was in 
love with Carter Chapman, and she needed 
no verbal declaration on his part to know 
that her affection was returned. And be- 
cause she loved him, and was determined 
that the deception must be brought to an 
end, she planned a situation in which the 
truth must out. 

For eleven years the two-ball foursome 
championship of the State had been played 
over the links of the Sunrise Valley Coun- 
try Club. It was a popular event — the 
only one of the year in which the feminine 
element figured importantly and on a parity 
with the golfing men.’ For the past six 
years the affair had been by invitation, and 
since the opening of the Sunrise View Ho- 
tel, all guests of the hotel stood automati- 
cally upon the invitation list. 

And now, two days before the qualify- 
ing round, Enid came to him with a direct 
question. 

“ Carter, are you really a golfer?” 

He met her eyes squarely. She wasn’t 
pleased that he should lie so blithely. 

ve Ng 

“ A fairly good golfer?” 

“ Yes—sort of medium.” 


“Good!” She was merciless now. 
“ Then I'll confess what I’ve done.” 

“ Confess?” 

“ Exactly. You know they’ve been 


laughing at me over at the hotel, because 
I’m a beginner, and because I’ve been 
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ashamed to take lessons from the pro where 
every one could see me. Well, I’ve made 
up my mind to fool them all: I’ve entered 
our names in the two-ball foursome tourna- 
ment which starts day after to-morrow!” 

She watched him closely. His jaw 
dropped slightly, and a _ peculiar look 
flashed in his eyes. 

“ You’ve what?” 

“I’ve entered our names—yours and 
mine—as a team in the two-ball foursome 
championship.” 

“Good Lord!” 

Red dyed her cheeks. 

“ You’re ashamed to play with me?” 

“ No—no— it isn’t that. It’s—it’s—” 

“Tt’s what?” 

“ I—I can’t explain.” 

“Well, whatever you do, don’t lay the 
blame on your rheumatism. As for my 
playing, you’ve told me yourself that I’m 
going to make a wonderful golfer.” 

“ Going to make—yes; but that doesn’t 
mean—”’ 

“Very well, Mr. Carter Chapman, I'll 
withdraw; but my idea of sportsmanship 
is to play in tournaments for the fun of the 
thing. If we’re beaten, we’re beaten, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“ But, Enid, we haven’t a chance!”’ 

“‘ Of course we haven’t; but we can have 
a lot of fun.” 

“Yes,” he groaned miserably, “ and so 
can the spectators!” 

“ Shall I withdraw our names?” 

He passed his hand weakly across his 
forehead. 

“* No—I suppose I can stand it if you 
can. But—oh, gee!” 


Enid Rosslyn did a good deal of think- 
ing in her room that night. She wasn’t ex- 
actly pleased with Carter Chapman, and 
more than half feared that he would take 
French leave of the hotel rather than ex- 
hibit to a gallery the fact that he had been 
sailing under false colors. 

After all, she was testing his manhood. 
She knew well enough that he could not 
play golf of tournament quality, and she 
was perfectly willing to share with him 
the silent ridicule of the spectators; but 
she had given him a thousand chances to 
tell her the truth, and he had stubbornly 
insisted that he could play. Very well, let 
him lie in the bed which he had made for 
himself. She wanted to see whether he 
would take his medicine like a man. 
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They saw little of each other the day be- 
fore the tournament. News of their entry 
became bruited about the hotel, and they 
became objects of more than their due 
share of attention. During the day Enid 
fancied that Chapman was avoiding her. 
By night she was convinced of the fact. 

‘The following morning she awoke to find 
the sun streaming brilliantly through her 
window. She immediately telephoned the 
office and asked to be connected with Car- 
ter Chapman’s room. She was fearful that 
he might have stolen away during the 
night; but his voice, answering promptly, 
if sleepily, from the other end of the line, 
reassured her on that point. 

She made idle conversation, and lolled 
back on the bed. At least he was game! 
He was willing to face the music. There 
was a good deal of satisfaction to be de- 
rived from that. 

She dressed becomingly in a new golf 
costume—a white middy suit with yellow 
embroidery, the whole set off by a pert 
white and yellow hat which perched be- 
witchingly on the side of her head. Then 
she squared her little jaw and sallied forth. 

She was anticipating no very pleasant 
day. Sooner or later she knew that Carter 
Chapman had to be tested under fire, and 
there is no fire so scorching as the flame of 
public ridicule. 

V 


THEY met at the clubhouse and chatted 
in an awkward manner for a few moments. 
Think you'll play your best game?” 

e inquired, eying him closely. 

Such as it is—yes,” he answered in a 
peculiar tone. 

It ought to be pretty good,” she said 
in a voice which contained the nuance of a 
taunt. 
I'd hardly say that, Enid. Let’s go!” 

\n enormous crowd of spectators and 
players were grouped round the elevated 
first tee. The fairway dropped away pret- 
tily and trickily—an innocent thing of 
smooth grass and easy going, to the inex- 
perienced eye, but filled with the direst 
sort of trouble to golfers. 

I. was a_ three-hundred-and-ninety-six- 
yard hole—par four. Sixty yards in front 
of the tee was a wilderness of wire grass, 
pretty enough to look at, but an inspiration 
to terrible profanity from those unfortu- 
nate enough to top the initial drive. Two 
hundred yards up the fajrway a crescent 
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bunker thrust its maw half-way across the 
proper line of flight, penalizing a slice, and 
leeringly inviting a hook into the rough at 
the left. 

Just guarding the green, and constructed 
to receive a nice second shot, was a deep, 
wide ditch. Surrounding the velvety green 
a few innocent-looking bunkers concealed 
vicious sand-traps. No. 1 at Sunrise Val- 
ley is a diabolical hole. 

Chapman and Enid found themselves 
playing with Donald Ramsay and Miss 
Olive Robertson in the qualifying round. 
There was scarcely a doubt that the club 
officials had conspired to intensify the ig- 
nominy they were due to suffer. Ramsay 
usually shot the course comfortably under 
eighty, and had been seven times the club 
champion. Miss Robertson was consid- 
ered one of the three best women players 
in the club. Her consistent ninety-eights 
and ninety-nines had caused trouble in 
more than one ladies’ championship. 

A coin was duly tossed, and the honor 
fell to Ramsay. He teed up his ball and 
prepared to drive. Silence fell upon the 
spectators. 

A two-ball foursome is a test of every 
hazard in golf. First one partner shoots, 
and then the other plays the same ball 
from wherever it lies. The partners alter- 
nate from the tees. 

Ramsay’s drive screamed down the fair- 
way, then curved violently to the left and 
landed in the edge of the rough, two hun- 
dred and ten yards from the tee. Olive 
Robertson frowned slightly. Her weakness 
was playing from the rough, and she knew 
that she was facing a difficult task. - 

Carter Chapman picked out his driver, 
waggled it once or twice, and teed his ball. 
The spectators watched interestedly. Here 
was the man who had claimed to be a golf- 
er, and yet who never played. As for Enid 
Rosslyn, she remained in the background, 
her heart thumping violently. She was 
sorry for Chapman, yet delighted that he 
was facing the ordeal so bravely. 

He deliberately took his stance, sighted 
down the fairway, timed his back-swing 
with mechanical precision, and the club- 
head swished through the air. There was 
a sharp click, and the little sphere shot 
straight down the course. 

An involuntary salvo of applause burst 
from the spectators. The drive was a 
splendid one, straight and long—two hun- 
dred and forty yards! 
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Enid saw Chapman’s face flush. Then, 
quietly, he started down the path through 
the rough. She was momentarily thrilled, 
then a bit downcast by the thought that 
this magnificent accident was destined to 
make his downfall the harder. 

Olive Robertson obtained fifty yards on 
her mashie out; and then Enid Rosslyn se- 
lected her brassy for a second shot. 

Chapman scarcely dared look at her. He 
realized that she was a hopelessly impossi- 
ble golfer, and he knew that she was cer- 
tain to forget the thousand and one rules 
he had taught her. 

Then something caught his eye and held 
it. She gripped the club perfectly, but 
with a grip he had not taught her. She set 
herself firmly, waggled the club once over 
the ball, swung back easily and gracefully, 
and sent the ball soaring high and true, to 
land on the far side of the ditch, where it 
bounded upon the green and stopped ten 
feet from the hole. 

Chapman gasped. That had been no 
fluke shot. It had been the steady, mas- 
terful stroke of a masterful golfer. He 
looked closely at his pupil, but she was 
walking straight down the fairway, obliv- 
ious to the plaudits of the spectators. 

Ramsay’s long mid-iron shot landed him 
on the edge of the green. His partner 
missed a putt, but stopped on the edge of 
the hole for a certain five. 

Then Carter Chapman picked out his 
putter, stepped confidently up to the ball, 
sighted once along the ground, and made 
his stroke. The ball rolled straight as a 
die toward the caddy who was holding the 
flag, and tinkled into the cup for a birdie 
three! 

As they made their way to the second 
tee, Chapman and Enid refused to meet 
each other’s eyes. Each felt vaguely that 
there was something radically wrong. 
Enid’s long brassy shot had been superb, 
and her manner was that of a woman not 
unaccustomed to such things. Chapman 
could not understand it. As for her, she 
was troubled and ill at ease. His two-hun- 
dred-and-forty-yard drive had been too 
well placed for mere luck, and his putt— 

Chapman watched her closely as she 
took an easy, confident, free-limbed prac- 
tise swing, and then sent her drive one hun- 
dred and eighty yards toward the hole, 
which lay three hundred and five yards 
away. Miss Robertson also drove prettily, 
and Ramsay’s second landed on the green. 
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As Chapman picked out a jigger for his 
second shot, he felt Enid’s eyes boring into 
him. He turned briefly and nodded to her. 
He was amused by the bewildered expres- 
sion on her face. 

His shot got off cleanly. It flew high 
and it flew true. It landed on the green 
twelve feet from the cup. Miss Robertson 
made a pretty approach putt, and Enid 
duplicated. Ramsay sank his putt for a 
par four, and Chapman quietly followed 
suit. Enid Rosslyn and Carter Chapman, 
the supposed novices, had made the first 
two holes in one under fours. 

The third hole is a one-hundred-and- 
forty-yard affair—one hundred and fifteen 
yards of ditches, rough, traps, and bunkers. 
With bland, confident unconcern Chapman 
played his ball to the green. Ramsay's 
landed in a bunker on the far side. Miss 
Robertson chipped out prettily, and then 
Enid Rosslyn calmly sank an eighteen-foot 
putt! 

They found themselves eying each other 
suspiciously as they made their way to the 
fourth tee. Enid drove perfectly for a 
hundred and seventy yards, stopping com- 
fortably in the fairway. Chapman’s sec- 
ond shot, after their opponents had played, 
was a beautiful chip shot dead to the pin; 
and again Enid holed her putt. 

Four holes in three under par! It was 
phenomenal golf, and there wasn’t a person 
there who didn’t know that it was not ac- 
cidental golf. 

The astonished and admiring gallery 
spread down the sides of the long fifth fair- 
way. The four players started for the fifth 
tee, where Chapman, holding the honor, 
sent a two-hundred-and-ten-yard screamer 
straight down the course. 

After Ramsay had driven and walked 
ahead with his partner, Carter Chapman 
and Enid Rosslyn fell into step beside each 
other. 


“ How long have you played golf?” 

“ About eight years.” 

“H-m!” He looked at her. “I don't 
wonder you blush!” 

“ Neither do I.” 

“How many cups have you won, Enid?” 

“ Dozens.” 

“ Any championships?” 

“T’ve been woman champion of my 
home State twice.” 

“H-m! I believe you. And yet you 
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allowed me to teach you the rudiments of 
the game. You made me think you were a 
poor golfer. Why?” 


She flushed more deeply. 
I ask you why 


“ Never mind why. 
you’ve fooled me?” 

“TI haven’t fooled you,” he maintained 
seriously. 

“You made me believe you couldn’t 
play.” 

“TI never said I couldn’t.” 

‘““ No—you did worse than that. Now I 
ask you—how many cups have you ever 
won?” 

“A couple of dozen, I suppose; but my 
story about rheumatism was true.’ I 
haven’t deceived you. The question that 
particularly interests me now, Enid, is why 
you allowed me to make a fool of myself 
by teaching you.” 

‘Do you feel that you’ve been wasting 
your time?” 
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They were walking very slowly, obliv- 
ious of the gallery. 

“ Good Lord, no! 
me why.” 

She flashed a shy but roguish glance at 
Carter. 

“ Don’t you think it was fun to be to- 
gether that way—just the two of us?” 

“Enid! You mean—” 

“ You say it first!” 

“T fell in love with you when I first saw 
you!” 

“T suppose I’m qualified to do anything 
you can do!” 

He touched her arm. 

“ After this round is over, dear, I’m go- 
ing to kiss you once for each stroke you 
make!” 

She laughed into his eyes. 

“Come on, Carter! Let me play my 
second. I’m anxious to finish the game 
with a high score!” 


But you haven’t told 
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I sHut the door, I lift the blind, 
I tell my longing to the stars; 


Then runs my daring soul upon the wind 


And leaps the far horizon bars. 


When dawn is red above the wheat, 


She hurries home across the skies 


To kneel in triumph at my prisoned feet 


And spread her gifts before my eyes. 


The nightingale, so long desired, 
Whose throat is strung with silver strings— 
Ah, willingly, with rapturous passion fired, 


He flutters to my sill and sings! 


White moonlight on white desert sand, 
The Alpine gentian’s heavenly bloom, 

The smell of brine a thousand miles from land— 
All these she sets within my room. 


Then lovingly, with tender smile, 
As one who grieves my hope’s eclipse, 
She calls romance from some enchanted isle 
With kisses for my hungry lips. 


To this lone spot amid the corn, 
This humble house which no one knows, 

She brings the flawless gems the gods have worn, 
The painless joy, the thornless rose! 


Nelle Richmond Eberhart 
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old man’s capacity for being shocked 

or infuriated had been exhausted. 
There was no roar of maddened wrath or 
denunciation of denial now. Never had 
Sim seen on a human face such despair of 
stricken grief. Hump Doane only passed 
one open palm across his forehead. Some- 
how this hideous recital, which had made 
him an old man in the space of a few min- 
utes, blasting him like a thunderbolt, could 
not be seriously doubted. It was not alle- 
gation but revelation. 

Pete Doane was young and impression- 
able. He was clay upon the wheel of Bas 
Rowlett’s domination, and of late he had 
been much away from home. 

The father tried to straighten his twisted 
shoulders and his warped back. He turned 
his eyes to the west, where the fires of sun- 
set were crimson and purple; then he =poke 
again in a manner of recovered and hard- 
held self-control. 

“ Ef these things ye tells me be true,” he 
said, ““I hev need ter know ’em, an’ I’m 
beholden ter ye. Ef they’re false, ye’ve 
done struck me a blow I kain’t nuver fer- 
give, an’ I don’t see how you an’ me kin 
both go on livin’. I aims ter find out fer 
myself, an’ meanwhile I'll keep my pledge 
ter ye.” 

He paused. Then the leader triumphed 
over the stricken individual. 

“ Keep right on goin’ ter every meetin’ 
the riders holds,” he directed quietly. 
“ Don’t suffer ’em ter suspicion no falsity.” 

But when Sim had left him, Hump 


SEP SE enough, it was as if the 


Doane stood there while the sunset faded, 
while the afterglow livened and died, while 
the cold twilight settled. He was thinking 
of the son whom he loved and despised, of 
the soft human metal that had been ham- 
mered into debauchery by this other man 
whom he had trusted. 

He was acknowledging, too, that if the 
riders numbered among their secret adher- 
ents such men as Bas Rowlett and his own 
boy, his fight was against a poison that had 
struck deeper and more malignantly into 
the arteries of the community than he had 
heretofore dreamed. 

He must talk with Kenneth Thornton, 
whose strength and judgment could be 
trusted. He would see him to-night. 

But at that point Doane halted. As yet 
he could not reveal his unsubstantiated in- 
formation to another. A sacred pledge of 
confidence had been the price of his learn- 
ing these things. 

Moreover, at the Thornton house a baby 
was expected before long. It would be 
both wise and considerate to defer an in- 
terview which must of necessity bring the 
whole crisis to violent issue until the young 
father’s thoughts were less personally in- 
volved. It was a time to make haste 
slowly. 

Old Hump Doane laughed bitterly. He 
was a father himself, and to-night he had 
learned how the heart of a parent can be 
battered. 

But before he went to his bed he had 
talked with his son, while his son sat cow- 
ering. It had been a stormy interview, 
during which Pete had denied, expostu- 
lated, and at the end broken down in con- 
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fession. When Hump Doane rose, he had 
abandoned that slender shred of hope to 
which, in the teeth of conviction, he had 
been clinging—that his boy might still be 
able to clear himself. 

‘Ye’ve done lied ter me, an’ ye’ve done 
broke my heart,” declared 
the hunchback slowly; 
“but ye’ve done con- 
fessed, an’ I’m too damn 
weak ter turn ye over ter 
the law, like my duty de- 
mands. Don’t nuver go 
ter no other meetin’, an’ ef 
they questions why ye 
don’t come, tell ’em ter 
ask me! An’ now ”— 
the old man crumpled 
forward and _ buried 
his great head in 
his knotted hands 

‘an’ now git 
out o' my 


fer a spell, fer I kain’t endure the 


t o’ vel” 


\Vhen he rode abroad the next day no 
man suspected the earthquake which had 
shattered Hump Doane’s world into a 
chaos of irretrievable wreck. He set upon 
his speech and bearing a closer guard of 

ition than ever before, while he sought 

un down the facts that had come to 
iim with such unwelcome illumination. 


those days of first bud and leaf Doro- 


thy Thornton looked out of her window 
with a strange anxiety. If the first hint of 
life that came to the great tree were dis- 
eased or marked with blight, it would be 
an omen of ill under which she did not see 
how she could face her hour. With fevered 


“HE'S DONE 

BEEN BORNED,” 
SAID UNCLE JASE 
CHEERILY. “HE'S 
HALE AN’ SUR- 
VIGROUS AN’ SASSY 
—AN’ HE's A Boy!” 


eyes she searched the 
gray branches where the 
sap was rising, and studied 
the earliest tinge of green. 

“Ef harm hed done come ter hit,” she 
argued with herself, “ hit would show, by 
this time, in them leetle buds an’ tossels.” 

But she was not satisfied, and from day 
to day, reaching through the attic window, 
she broke off bits of twig, to see whether 
the vitality of life or the brittleness of 
death proclaimed itself in the wood. 

Slowly, in the soft air and the rain, the 
buds broke into tiny spears—too small and 
tender, it seemed to her, to live against the 
unkind touch of harsh winds—and the ru- 
dimentary filaments spread and grew into | 
leaves. 

But the time that seemed to Dorothy to 
lag so interminably was passing, and the 
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veils of misty green that had scarcely 
showed through the forest grays were grow- 
ing to the vivid hue of an emerald. Waxen 
masses of laurel were filling out and flush- 
ing with the pink of their buds. The 
heavy-scented bloom of the locust drooped 
over those upturned chalices of pink. The 
black walnut was gaunt no more, but as 
brightly and lustily youthful as a trouba- 
dour whom age had never touched. 

Warm with swelling life and full-throat- 
ed with bird music, the beginnings of sum- 
mer came to the hills, and the hills forgot 
their grimness. 

But old Jim Rowlett, over there in his 
house, was failing fast, men said. He prat- 
tled childishly, and his talon-like hands 
were pitifully palsied. He would scarcely 
see another spring, and in the fight that 
was coming his wise old tongue would no 
longer be available for counsel. So toward 
the younger and more robust influence of 
Kenneth Thornton his adherents turned in 
the old man’s stead. 

In those places where secret night ses- 
sions were held, there was the stir of prep- 
aration and much talk of punishing a trai- 
tor. Young Pete had deserted the cause, 
and the plotters were divided in sentiment. 
A majority advocated striking with stun- 
ning suddenness toward the major purpose, 
and ignoring the disaffection of the one 
young renegade; but a fiery minority was 
for making him an example, and cool coun- 
sels were being taxed. 

To Dorothy Thornton’s eyes content- 
ment had returned, because gay and hope- 
ful young flags of green flew from every 
twig of the tree of augury. In her deep 
pupils dwelt the serene sweetness that 
broods on thoughts of approaching mother- 
hood. 

One morning, before dawn, Uncle Jase 
Burrell and a neighbor woman, versed in 
the homely practises of the midwife, came 
to the room where Kenneth Thornton sat 
with tightly clenched hands before the 
hearth. 

“He’s done been borned,” said Uncle 
Jase cheerily. ‘“ He’s hale an’ survigrous 
an’ sassy—an’ he’s a boy!” 

Sim Squires had not gone home that 
night. Now he rose from his chair and 
picked up his hat. 

“TI reckon I'll be farin’ on,” he an- 
nounced. “ Hit’s all over now but the 
shoutin’.” 

At the door, though, he turned back, and 
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from his coat pocket drew a roll of papers 
bound in a limp cloth. 

“T found this hyar thing layin’ behind a 
barrel up thar in the attic,”’ he lied, as he 
restored the lost journal of the Revolution- 
ary ancestress. “I ‘lowed hit mout be 
somethin’ ye prized.” 


One night when June had come to her 
full-bosomed richness, young Pete Doane 
did not return as usual to his father’s house, 
and the old hunchback’s face darkened 
anxiously. 

The warm night was a blue and moonlit 
glory of summer tranquillity, and from the 
creek bottom came the full-throated chorus 
of the frogs. Back in the dark timber 
sounded the plaintive sweetness of the 
whippoorwills, and from everywhere drift- 
ed an intangible blending of fragrances. 

But Hump sat alone and morose, in the 
house where no one dwelt but himself and 
his son, save the neighbor woman who came 
in the daytime to cook and clean house for 
the widower. He sat there until midnight 
had passed and the moon was riding low to 
the west. He was still sitting there in the 
darkness that comes before dawn, and 
young Pete had not yet returned. Then, 
when even June could not make gracious 
the dismal hour that brings fog and reek 
before the first gray streaks the eastern 
sky, the old man heard a voice outsice his 
door, and rose heavily to answer it. 

He was a marked man, and should not 
have been so incautious; but in these days 
death held no threat for Hump Doane. It 
was life that brought him torture; so he 
ignored the precepts of wariness which had 
been taught him by years of experience. 

As he stood unarmed in the doorway, 
against a background of pale lamplight, he 
felt the thrust of a rifle muzzle against his 
ribs, and heard a disguised voice ordering: 

“Come with us!” 

Hump did not flinch or give back. 
Neither did he obey. Instead, he laughed 
with a hollow callousness and replied: 

“ Shoot ef ye’ve a mind ter. I hain't 
goin’ ter stir a step ter foller ye.” 

Masked men closed in and ‘caught his 
elbows, and the voice that had first accost- 
ed him went on in the level tones of its 
disguise: 

“We don’t aim ter harm ye, Hump— 
leastways not yit; but we aims ter show ye 
somethin’ we’ve brought ye fer a gift.” _ 

They led him, too dull and apathetic o! 
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spirit to resist, too in- 
different of any conse- 
quence to protest, out 
and across his own fog- 
warped yard and down 
to the sledge-trail road. 
There, in the blackness, 
his eyes could make out 
a squad of silent fig- 
ures, but nothing more. 

“Ye kain’t rightly 
see hit yit, Hump,” an- 
nounced the _ spokes- 
man, “ but thar’s a fod- 
der-sledge standin’ thar 
at the aidge of the 
road, an’ on hit thar’s 
somethin’ thet b’longs 
ter ye. Hyar’s a pine 
faggot thet’s soaked 
with kerosene, an’ 
hyar’s matches ter light 
hit with, but—on pain 
of death — wait twell 
weve done gone 
away!” 

Into the heavy indif- 
ference of the old man’s 
mood there flashed a 
sickening shaft of 
dread. He took the 
torch and the matches, 
and then, with a cow- 
ardice that was alien to 
his character, he stood 
trembling like a child 
while the dark figures 
disappeared as if they 
had melted. 

Hump Doane was 
airaid to kindle his 
torch—not fearing any 
threat to himself, but 
terrified for what he 
might see. 

Then he braced himself. With his back 
turned, he struck the match and saw the 
guttering flames leap greedily upon the 
oiled pine splinter. 

Slowly he wheeled, and his eyes fell on 
the sledge—his own sledge stolen from his 
barn. There, stretched lifeless and shame- 
fully marked with the defacement of the 
hangman’s rope, lay what was left of his 
son 

Old Hump Doane, who had never 
stepped aside from danger, who had never 
known tears since babyhood, stood for a 


OLD HUMP DOANE, WHO HAD NEVER 
KNOWN TEARS SINCE BABYHOOD, 
STOOD FOR A MOMENT GULPING 


moment gulping. Then the light dropped 
from his hand, and the agony of his shriek 
went quavering across the silent hills and 
reechoed in the woods. 

The pine splinter burned itself out in the 
wet grass, and old Hump lay beside it 
insensible. 

After a while he awakened out of that 
merciful sleep, and crawled on his hands 
and knees over to where the sledge stood. ~ 
He knelt there with his face buried on the 
lifeless breast. 

“God fergive me!” he murmured with 
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a strangled voice. “ He didn’t 
nuver hev no mammy ter raise 
him aright. I reckon I failed 
him when he ‘needed me—but 


“THAR'S YIT ANOTHEK 
MAN THET WON'T NEVER CEASE 
TER DOG US WHILST HE LIVES, 
AN’ THET’S KENNETH THORNTON. TER- 
NIGHT WE AIMS TER HANG HIM!” 


Bas Rowlett’s accountable ter 
me!” 

When the neighbor woman 
came the next morning to pre- 
pare breakfast, she fled scream- 
ing away from the gruesome 
sight that met her eyes — the 
sight of a dead man lying on a sledge, and 
a hunchback, who seemed dead _ too, 
stretched unconscious across the body. It 
was so that others found them later, and 
carried them in; and it would have been 
more merciful had Hump Doane been as 
lifeless as he seemed, instead of coming 
back to the ordeal that he had to face. 


Through a community stunned and 
appalled into breathlessness the news ran 
like quicksilver. The easy pacing mule 
from Kenneth Thornton’s barn was lath- 
ered with sweat as the young man called 
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upon it to annihilate time and space over 
the broken ways between his house and 
that of his stricken friend. 

At Hump Doane’s stile Thornton flung 
himself out of his saddle, pausing for no 
word with those neighbors who stood gath- 
ered about the dooryard. He heard the 
whine of @ saw and the pounding of a ham- 
mer off somewhere to the rear, and knew 
that volunteer undertakers were fashioning 
a coffin; but he hurled himself like a hu- 
man hurricane across the threshold and 
demanded briefly: 

“Whar’s Hump at?” 
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The room was dim and murky in the 
corners, but through the two doors poured 
a flood of morning light, and into its shaft 
projected an unhinged shutter supported 


on two sawhorses, with a sheeted burden 
upon it. As his eyes became more accus- 
tomed to the gloom beyond the room’s cen- 
ter, Thornton could make out the hunched 
figure that sat at the head of the body, 
still mercifully wrapped in something like 
lethargy. 

Other figures, to the number of two or 
three, moved as silently as dark wraiths 
about the place; but when Kenneth Thorn- 
ton entered they drifted out, leaving him 
alone with his friend, and one of the doors 
closed upon their going. 

Then the lightnings of outraged wrath 


THE RIDERS WERE TO 

OPERATE IN FULL FORCE, 

AND NO ABSENTEES WERE 
TO BE TOLERATED 


that seemed to crackle in 

the young clansman’s eyes 

stilled themselves and altered 

into something like tenderness. He 

moved with cat-like softness of foot- 

fall to where the elder man sat, and 
let a hand fall on his malformed shoulder. 

“ Hump,” he said, “ my heart’s plumb 
sufferin’ fer ye. I jest heared of hit.” 

Hump Doane stirred and looked stupid- 
ly at Thornton for a space. Then with la- 
bored slowness he came to his feet, and his 
only answer was the eloquent gesture with 
which one’ hand swept toward the dead 
body. 

A stupefaction of grief had held him 
since they had brought him in from the 
road where they had found him, and 
thought had moved so haltingly that it had 
scarcely been thought at all. But now the 
vitalizing light of sympathy in those other 
eyes seemed to rouse him out of his long 
coma with an awakening like that which 
comes after ether. As gray dawn quickens 
gradually out of darkness, a numbed in- 
dignation in his pupils began to liven into 
unquenchable wrath. 

“T hain’t been able ter talk—ter these 
hyar kindly neighbors of mine,” he fal- 
tered; “ but somehow I believes I kin with 
you.” 

“’m hyar ter sarve ye however I kin, 
Hump,” Thornton assured him. “Ef ye 
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was my own father, I couldn’t love ye 
better.” 

Hump Doane held out a crumpled paper 
that had been crushed in his hand. Step- 
ping to the light, Thornton smoothed it 
and read, penciled in roughly printed char- 
acters: 





A warning to all traitors. 


“ Hit war pinned on him,” explained the 
father. ‘“ The riders done hit. He’d done 
jined ’em—an’ he quit!” 

Thornton stood with the light full on his 
face and the paper grasped in his hand. 
The angle of his clean-cut jaw seemed to 
harden from the plastic texture of flesh to 
the hardness of granite, and in his nar- 
rowed eyes spurted jets of the blue and 
white fires that hold intensest heat. 

“T always aimed ter raise him up in 
godly ways,” went on the father, with self- 
accusing misery; “ but I war a hard man, 
an’ I never gentled him none. I reckon I 
driv him ter others—thet debauched an’ 
ruined him!” 

He had been to that point a man con- 
scious only of his hurt, but now his face 
became contorted and livid with a sudden 
hurricane of rage. 

“ But them thet hanged him,” he cried 
out in abrupt violence, “ vile es they war, 
they warn’t nothin’ ter the man thet made 
a dupe out of him, the man thet egged 
them on! Bas Rowlett’s accountable ter 
me, an’ afore the sun sets I aims ter stand 
over his dead body!” 

Thornton flinched at the name. He had 
turned his face toward the sheeted figure, 
but now he wheeled back, crouching and 
straightening with the spasmodic quickness 
of a boxer who sidesteps a blow. 

“ Bas Rowlett!” he echoed in a low but 
deadly tensity of voice. “ Steady yoreself, 
man, an’ construe what ye means!” 

Hump Doane had shaken off his torpor, 
and stood trembling under all the furies of 
repressed years. His words came forth in 
a torrent of vehemence that could not be 
stemmed, and mounted like gathering 
winds. 

“T’ve preached peace day in an’ day 
out. I’ve striven ter keep hit, an’ I know 
I did aright; but this day I’m goin’ ter 
stultify myself an’ kill a man. An’ when 
I finishes him, I’m going ter keep right on 
till I’m either kilt myself or gits all them 
thet’s accountable fer this!” He paused, 
breathing in gasps, then rushed on again. 
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“TIT trusted Bas Rowlett. I believed in 
him. Some weeks back I learned some 
things erbout him thet shocked me sore, 
but I held my hand—waitin’ ter counsel 
with you atter yore baby hed been borned.” 

“What war hit ye l’arned, Hump?” 

The younger man’s voice was almost 
inaudibly low, but the answer came like 
volley-firing. 

“ Hit war Bas thet hired ye laywayed. 
Hit war Bas thet egged Sam Opdyke on 
ter kill ye. Hit war Bas that sent word 
over inter Virginny ter betray ye ter the 
law. Hit war Bas thet shot through old 
Jim’s hat ter make a false appearance an’ 
ferment strife. Hit war Bas thet stirred 
men up ter organizin’ the riders—an’ used 
my boy fer a catspaw!” 

“Listen, man!” Thornton was breath- 
ing his words through lips that hardly 
moved, as he bent forward with the taut- 
ness of a coiled spring. ‘“ I knowed Bas 
Rowlett hired me shot, but we’d done 
pledged ourselves ter sottle thet betwixt 
us, an’ I held my hand because of the oath 
I give ye when we made the truce. These 
other things, I hain’t- nuver even dreamt of 
the like afore. Does ye know aught more 
of him?” 

“IT knows thet whilst ye war away in 
Virginny he went over an’ sought ter make 
love ter yore wife. She come nigh killin’ 
him fer hit; but she feared fer bloodshed 
ef she bore thet tale ter you.” 

The old man paused. Thornton made 
no answer in words, but between his lips 
the breath ran out with the hiss of sobbing 
waters. 

“| kain’t prove none of them things in 
law,”’ went on Hump, and his eyes traveled 
back to the hideous fascination of the 
sheeted body; “ yit I knows in my heart 
every one of ’em’s true, an’ thet’s enough 
fer me. Now I’m goin’ ter be my own 
law!” 

The cripple turned and walked unstead- 
ily to the corner of the room. From its 
place behind a calico curtain he took out 
a repeating rifle. 

“Thar’s my cote of jestice,” he declared, 
and his voice trembled as with hunger and 
thirst. 

Thornton threw back his head and 
laughed strangely as he laid on the other’s 
arm fingers that closed slowly into a grip 
of steel and rawhide. 

“Hump,” he said, “ hit would be a tur- 
rible pity fer us ter quarrel, but I don’t aim 
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ter be robbed, even by you. Thet man be- 
longs ter me, an’ I aims ter claim him now. 
When my blood war b’ilin’ like a mortal 
fever, right hyar in this room, didn’t ye 
fo’ce me ter lay aside my grudge till sich 
day es ye give me license ter take hit up 
ergin? An’ hain’t thet day come now? 
From then till now I’ve kep’ my word, but 
hell hitself couldn’t hold me back no long- 
er. Ye kain’t hev him, Hump! He’s 
mine !”” 

He paused, then with something like a 
sob he added in a dazed voice: 

‘An’ ye says he aimed ter fo’ce Dorothy 
with his love-makin’. God!” 

Hump Doane was still clinging to the 
rifle upon which Thornton had laid his 
hands, and they stood there like two claim- 
ants, neither of them willing to surrender 
his title to a disputed prize—the prize of 
Bas Rowlett’s life. 

At length the older fingers loosened their 
hold, and the older man took a stumbling 
step and knelt by his dead. Then the 


younger, with the gun cradled in his elbow 
and a light of release in his eyes—a light 
that seemed almost one of contentment— 
went out through the door and crossed the 
yard to the fence, where his horse was 


hitched. 
XXXII 


Sm, standing at the barn door, had 
watched Kenneth Thornton ride away that 
morning. With a troubled heart he won- 
dered what sequel these events would bring 
for himself. 

Then he went to the house and called 
softly to Dorothy. She was crooning a 
lullaby, behind the closed door of her room, 
to the small mite of humanity that had 
come, in healthy pinkness, to the compara- 
tively mature age of one month. 

‘Thar hain’t nuthin’ ter be done right 
now,” the hired man told her, “ an’ I’ve 
got ter fare over ter my own place fer a 
spell. A man’s-comin’ ter haggle with me 
over a cattle deal.” 

But Sim was not going to his own house. 
He was acting under standing orders which 

icht in nowise be disobeyed. 

The organization that had been born in 
secret and nurtured to malignant vigor had 

‘r held a daylight session before. No 

had gone out for one now, but an un- 
rstanding existed, and the obligation was 

-knowledged by all members who had 
aken the oath of allegiance. If ever at any 


time, day or night, shine or storm, such an 
occasion developed as carried the urge of 
emergency, each rider must forthwith re- 
pair to his designated post, armed and 
ready for instant action. 

This prearranged mobilization must fol- 
low automatically upon the event that 
brought the need, and it involved squad 
meetings at various points. In its support 
a system of signaling and communication 
had been devised, whereby separated units 
might establish and hold unbroken touch, 
and might flow together like shattered 
beads of quicksilver. 

Unless Sim Squires was profoundly mis- 
taken, such a time had come. 

But Sim went with a heavy heart of di- 
vided allegiance. He dared not absent 
himself, for he knew that after last night’s 
happening the space of twenty-four hours 
could scarcely pass without bringing the 
issue of decisive battle between the occult 
and the open powers that were warring for 
domination in that community. 

He realized that somehow a _ hideous 
blunder had been committed. He guessed 
with what a frenzy of rage Bas Rowlett 
had learned that the secret organization 
into which he had infused the breath of life 
had murdered one of his two confidential 
vassals. 

At a lonely. gorge that men called a 
“master shut-in,” which was Sim’s ren- 
dezvous for such an emergency meeting, he 
found that others had arrived before him. 
Among the faces into which he looked was 
that of Rick Joyce, black with a wrath as 
yet held in abeyance, but promising speedy 
and stormy eruption. 

The spot was wild beyond description, 
lying in the lap of mountains that had, in 
some day of world infancy, been riven into 
a mighty boulder-strewn fissure between 
walls of sheer and gloomy precipices. It 
was a place to which men would come for 
no legitimate purpose—a place which the 
hounded bear and deer had avoided even 
when hard driven, and inviting only to cop- 
perhead, skunk, and fox. About it lay 
“ Jaurel-hells,” thick matted and gnarled, 
briers that were like entanglements of 
barbed wire, and woods so dark that bats 
flew through their corridors of pine at mid- 
day. But these men had cut, and used 
familiarly, tortuous and hidden zigzags of* 
entry and exit, and they came separately 
from divergent directions. 

When Sim arrived, they were waiting 
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for their informal quorum, but at last a 
dozen had assembled, and in other places 
there were other dozens. Each group had 
a commander freshly come from a sort of 
staff meeting, which had already decided 
the larger questions of policy. There 
would be no debate here—only the sharp 
giving of orders which none would venture 
to disobey. 

Rick Joyce took inventory of the faces 
and mentally called his roll. Then he nod- 
ded his head and said bruskly: 

“We're ready ter go ahead now.” 

The men lounged about with a pretense 
of stoical composure; but under that guise 
was a mighty disquiet, for even in an or- 
ganization of his own upbuilding the moun- 
taineer frets against a despotic power that 
says “ thou shalt” and “ thou shalt not.” 

“ Thar’s been treason amongst us,” an- 
nounced Rick Joyce sharply, and every 
man seemed to find that wrathful glance 
resting accusingly upon himself. ‘“ Thar’s 
been treason thet’s got ter be paid in full 
an’ with int’rest. Thet thing thet tuck 
place last night was mighty damnable an’ 
erginst all orders. The fellers thet did hit 
affronted this hyar army of riders thet they 
stood sworn ter obey.” 

Whether, among the followers gathered 
about him, there were any who had partici- 
pated in last night’s murder, Rick Joyce 
did not know; but he knew that a minority 
had committed an act of violence which 
had been neither ordered nor countenanced. 
They had wreaked a premature vengeance 
and precipitated the need of action before 
the majority was ready; but it was too late 
now to waste time in lamentation. The 
thing was done, and the organization, sad- 
dled with that guilt, must strike or be 
stricken down. 

To-morrow every aroused impulse of law 
and order would be girded for battle, and 
the secret body would be on the defensive 
—perhaps even on the run. If it was to 
hold the offensive, it must strike before an- 
other day had dawned. 

“ Hit’s too late now ter cry over spilt 
milk,” declared Joyce. ‘Later on we'll 
handle our own traitors. Right now thar’s 
another task thet won’t suffer no delay.” 

He paused, scowling, then enlightened 
his hearers briefly. 

“We warn’t ready ter finish up this mat- 
ter yit, but now we hain’t got no choice. 
Hit’s ter-night or never. We stands dis- 
gusted by all mankind, an’ in sheer self- 
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defense we’ve got ter terrify mankind so 
they won’t dast utter what disgust they 
feels. Old Jim’s nigh ter death, an’ we 
don’t need ter bother with him. Hump 
Doane kin wait—one blow’s done fell on 
him already; but thar’s yit another man 
thet won’t never cease ter dog us whilst he 
lives, an’ thet’s Kenneth Thornton. Ter- 
night we aims ter hang him!” 

Once more there was a pause; then, as 
if pointing his moral, the spokesman sup- 
plemented his remarks: 

“ Hit hes need ter be a thing,” he said 
solemnly, “thet’s goin’ ter terrify this 
whole country in sich dire fashion thet fer 
twenty y’ars ter come no grand juror won’t 
dast vote fer no investigation!” 

There remained those exact details that 
should cause the huge operation to func- 
tion together without hitch or miscarriage, 
and to these Rick Joyce addressed himself. 

The riders were to operate in full force, 
and no absentees were to be tolerated. 

‘When the game starts up, hit’s got ter 
go quick as a bat flyin’ through hell,” en- 
joined the director. ‘“ Every man takes 
his slicker an’ his false-face, an’ goes one 
by one ter the woods eround Thornton's 
house es soon es dusk sottles. Every man’s 
got ter be nigh enough afore sundown ter 
make shore of gettin’ thar on time. Then 
they all draws in, holdin’ ter the thickets. 
The signal will be the callin’ of whippoor- 
wills—a double call with a count of five be- 
twixt ‘em. When we're all drawed up 
eround the house, so no way hain’t left 
open thet a rabbit could break through, 
I'll sing out; an’ when I does thet, ye all 
closes in on the run. Thar’s a big wal- 
nuck-tree right by the door ter hang him 
on—an’ ter-morrer mornin’ folks ‘ll hev a 
lesson thet they kin kinderly take ter 
heart!” 


On his way back from Hump Doane’s 
house that morning, Kenneth Thornton 
made a detour for a brief visit to Jase Bur- 
rell, the man to whose discretion he had 
entrusted the keeping of Bas Rowlett’s 
sealed confession. He took the envelope 
from the hands of that faithful custodian 
and thrust it into his breast pocket. Now 
that his own pledge of suspended vengeance 
had been voided, he would no longer need 
that bond of amnesty. 

Moreover, he knew now that this com- 
pact had been a rope of sand to Bas Row- 
lett from the beginning, and would never 
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be anything else. It only served to divert 
the plotter’s activities and treacheries into 
subtler channels. When the sun set to- 
day, there would be either no Bas Rowlett 
to bind or no Kenneth Thornton to seek 
to bind him. 

Then he rode home. 

Thornton entered his own house silently, 
but with the face of an avenging spirit—a 
face that told his story. The rigid pose, 
the set jaw, the irreconcilable light in the 
eyes, were things that Dorothy understood 
at once and without explanation. 

As she looked at her husband she 
thought, somehow, of a falcon or 
eagle poised on a bare tree-top 
at a precipice edge. There 
was the same alert restive- 
ness as might have 
marked a bird of prey 
gaging the blue sky- 
reaches with an eye 
that marked its quarry 
afar off. 

Quietly, because the 


AIR HIT WUTH 
WHILE ORPHANIN’ 
IM AN’ WIDDER- 
ME FER, KEN?” 


had just fallen 
ep, she rose and laid the 

on the _ bright-patterned 

of the four-poster. She 
too, to brace herself with a 

into the cool shadows and golden 

of the ample branches beyond the 

w. Then she came back to the door, 
| her voice was steady but low as she 


‘Ye’ve done found out who did hit. I 
>? 


ad thet in yore eyes, Ken! 
nodded, but until he had crossed the 


room and laid a hand on each of her shoul- 
ders he did not speak. 

“Since the fust day I ever seed ye, 
honey,” he declared with a sort of hushed 
fervor, ‘ standin’ 
up thar in the 
winder, my heart 
hain’t nuver 


struck a beat save ter love ye. Thet war 
jest erbout a y’ar ago.” 

“ Hit’s been all my life, Ken,” she pro- 
tested. ‘‘ The time thet went ahead of 
thet didn’t skeercely count at all.” 

Her voice trembled, and the meeting of 
their eyes was a caress. Then he said: 

“When I wedded with ye out thar, 
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under thet old tree, I swore ter protect ye 
erginst all harm.” 

“ Hain’t ye always done thet, Ken?” 

“ Erginst all the perils I knowed erbout 
—yes,” he answered slowly. Then his 
tone leaped into vehemence. “But I 
didn’t suspicion— until ter-day — thet 
whilst I was away from ye—ye hed ter 
protect yoreself erginst Bas Rowlett!” 

“ Bas Rowlett!” 

The name broke from her lips with a 
gasp and a spasmodic heart-clutch of panic. 
Her well-kept secret stood unveiled. She 
did not know how it had come about, but 
she realized that the time of reckoning had 
come. If her husband’s face was an indi- 
cation to be trusted, that reckoning be- 
longed to to-day, and would be neither di- 
verted nor postponed. 

Her old fear of what the consequence 
would be if this revelation came to his 
knowledge rose chokingly and overpower- 
ingly. Why had she not killed Bas her- 
self before Sim Squires came in to interfere, 
that day? Why had she allowed the mo- 


ment to pass, when a stroke of the blade 
might have ended the peril? 
Atavistic impulses and contradictions of 


her blood welled confusedly up within her. 
This was her own battle, and she wanted 
to fight it out for herself. If Rowlett were 
to be executed, it should be she herself who 
sent him to his accounting. She was torn, 
as she stood there, between her terror for 
the man she loved and her hatred for the 
other—a hatred which clamored for blood 
appeasement. 

‘| hid the truth from ye, Ken,” she said, 
“ because I feared fer what mout happen ef 
ye found out. I wasn’t affrighted of Bas 
fer myself, but I war fer you. I knowed 
ye trusted him, an’ ef ye diskivered he war 
a traitor—” 
“Traitor!” The man interrupted her 
passionately. “He hain’t never deluded 
me es ter thet since the fust night I laid in 
thet thar bed, atter I’d been shot. Him 
an’ me come ter an understandin’ then an’ 
thar; but he swore ter hold his hand twell 
we could meet man ter man, jest the two 
of us.” 

A bitter laugh came with his pause, then 
he went on: 

“TI ‘lowed you trusted him, an’ I didn’t 
seek ter rouse up no needless fears in yore 
heart; but now we both knows the truth, 
an’ I’m startin’ out d’reckly ter sottle the 
score fer all time!” 
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Dorothy Thornton caught his shoulders, 
Her eyes were full of pleading. 

“Ye’ve done built up a name fer yore- 
self, Ken,” she urged with burning fervor. 
“ Hit war me thet told ye thet day when 
Aaron Capper an’ them others come, thet 
ye couldn’t refuse ter lead men; but I told 
ye, too, ye war bounded ter lead them to- 
ward peace an’ law. . Ye’ve done led ’em 
thetaway, Ken, an’ folks trusts ye—Har- 
pers an’ Doanes alike. Now ye kain’t af- 
ford ter start in leadin’ ’em wrong. Ye 
kain’t afford ter dirty yore hands with 
bloodshed, Ken. Ye kain’t afford ter do 
hit!” 

The man stood off looking at her with a 
love that was almost awe, with an admira- 
tion that was almost idolatry; but the ob- 
duracy persisted in his eyes. 

“Partly ye’re talkin’ from conscience 
thet don’t traffic ner barter with no evil, 
Dorothy,” he made sober response; “ an’ 
partly, too, ye’re talkin’ woman-fashion, 
an’ seekin’ ter shield yore man. I honors 
both them feelin’s, but this time I hain’t 
follerin’ no foxfire, an’ I kain’t be stayed.” 

He paused, and the hand that closed 
over hers was firm and resolute for all the 
tenderness of its pressure. 

“ Hit’s warfare now ter the hilt of the 
knife, honey; but hit’s the warfare of them 
that strives fer decency an’ law erginst 
them thet murders in the night-time. The 
riders has good men amongst ’em, too 
men thet’s jest sorely misguided. I reckon 
ye don’t know thet, either, but Bas Row- 
lett’s the one body thet brought ’em ter 
life an’ eggs em on. When he dies, the 
riders ‘ll fall apart like a string of beads 
thet’s been cut in two. Ter-day I aims ter 
cut the thread!” 

The woman stood trembling with the 
fervor of outraged indignation. as he told 
her all he knew. When he finished, she 
nodded her head, in a finale of exhortation, 
toward the bedroom. Possibly she was not 
unlike the lawyer whose duty is to argue 
for legal observance, even though his heart 
cries out mutinously for a hotter course. 

“ Air hit wuth while orphanin’ him an’ 
widderin’ me fer, Ken?” 

“ Hit’s wuth while his growin’ up ter 
know thet he wasn’t fathered by no craven, 
ner yit borne by a woman thet faltered,” 
answered Thornton. 

He set Hump Doane’s rifle in the corner 
and took out his own, with the particu- 
larity of a man who, for a vital task, dares 





THE ROOF TREE 


trust no tool save that with which he is 
most familiar. 
When he had gone, Dorothy sat down 


BAS LOOKED UP, 
SEE BENT UPON 
HIM A PAIR OF SILENT 
EYES WHOSE MESSAGE 
( D NOT BE MISREAD 


in her chair again. She remembered that 
other time when her mind had reeled under 

xieties almost too poignant for endur- 
an Now she was nursing a baby, and 
she must hold herself in hand. 

lier eyes wandered about the place, 
seeking something upon which her mind 
might seize for support. At length she rose 


and ran up the boxed-in stairway to the 
attic. 

When she came back again to the bed- 
room, she carried the journal 
that had been so mysteriously 
lost and recovered. Drawing a 
chair to the window, she opened 
the document where she had 
left off in her reading. But 


often she laid the book absent-mindedly in 
her lap, to listen with an ear turned toward 
the bed. Often, too, she looked out into 
the spreading softness of golden green, laced 
through by dove-gray and sepia-brown 
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branches, on which played baffling reflexes 
of soft and mossy colors. 


Thornton came upon the house of his 
enemy from behind, and held to the shelter 
of the laurel as long as possible. He found 
a padlock on the door and all the windows 
closed. 

For an hour or more he waited, but the 
owner did not return, and Kenneth decided 
to carry his search elsewhere. 

Bas, he reflected, was probably confer- 
ring with other leaders of the riders. The 
man who was hunting him down followed 
trail after trail, along roads that could be 
ridden and “traces” that must be 
tramped. Casual inquiries along the high- 
way served only to send him hither and 
yon on a series of wild-goose chases. This 
man and that had seen Bas Rowlett. 

“Bas, he seemed right profoundly 
shocked an’ sore distressed,” they said. 

They gave Thornton the best directions 
they could, and as the clan-leader rode on 
they nodded sage heads and reflected that 
it was both natural and becoming that he 
should be seeking for Bas at such a time. 
The man who had been murdered last night 
was Rowlett’s kinsman, and Thornton was 
Rowlett’s friend. Both men were promi- 
nent, and it was a time for sober counsel. 
The shadow of the riders lay over the coun- 
try, broader and deeper than that which 
the mountains cast across the valleys. 

So from early forenoon until sunset Ken- 
neth Thornton went on doggedly—and 
vainly—with his man-hunt. He set his 
teeth and swore that he must not fail; that 
he could not afford to fail. He would go 
home and have supper with Dorothy, then 
start out afresh. 

He was threading a blind and narrow 
pathway that led homeward between laurel 
thickets when he came to the spot where 
he and Bas Rowlett had stood on that other 
June night a year ago—the spot where the 
shot that had wounded him rang out. 

There he paused in meditation, summing 
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up in his mind the many things that had 
happened since then, and the sinister 
strands of Rowlett’s influence that ran de- 
facingly through the whole pattern. 

Below that shelf of rock, kissed by the 
long shadow of the mountain, lay the val- 
ley, with its loop of quietly moving water. 
The roof of his own house was a patch of 
gray, and the canopy of his tree a spot oi 
green, beneath him. At one end, the ledge 
on which he stood broke away in a preci- 
pice that dropped two hundred feet in 
sheer abruptness to a rock-strewn gorge 
below. Elsewhere it shelved off into the 
steep slope down which Bas had carried 
him. 

Suddenly Thornton raised his head. He 
thought he had heard the breaking of a 
twig somewhere in the thicket, and he drew 
back until he was hidden. 

Three minutes later the man he had 
spent the day seeking emerged alone from 
the woods, and stood ten yards from Thorn- 
ton’s hiding-place. 

This was a coincidence too remarkable 
and providential to be credited, thought 
Thornton; yet it was no coincidence at all. 
Bas knew of the drama that was to be 
played out that night—a drama of which 
he was the anonymous author—and he was 
coming in leisurely fashion to a lookout 
from which he could witness its climax, 
while he still held to his pose of personal 
detachment. 

The master conspirator seated himself 
on a boulder and wiped his brow, for he 
had been walking fast. A little later he 
glanced up, to see bent upon him a pair of 
silent eyes, whose message could not be 
misread. In one hand Thornton held a 
revolver, in the other a sealed envelope. 

Rowlett rose to his feet and went pale 
as Kenneth advanced, holding the paper 
out to him. 

“The day hes come, Bas,” said Thorn- 
ton with the solemnity of an executioner, 
‘““when I don’t need this pledge no longer. 
I aims ter give hit back ter ye now!” 


(To be concluded in the April number of MuNseEY’s MaGazINe) 


THE LOVER’S VOW 


Fear not that love may prove a butterfly 
And seek to range; 

As long as you are you and I am I, 
Love cannot change! 


Lewis Randolph 





